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Procemium 


ALL through the long, the immemorial days, 

West wails to East and East wails unto West; 
We, where the creeds perpetually contest, 
Know how a living sorrow sits and preys. 

Some glimpse we have of stars and veiled moonrays, 
A few short dreams of legendary rest; 

Even so, the dark hath terrors unexpressed ; 
What once was faith dissembles or decays. 

But lo, the East doth glimmer with new light ; 
The voices quicken; a wakened sleeper hears 
Heaven’s signal as the curtain is withdrawn ; 

And after all these centuries of night, 

The suffering, the illusions and the tears, 
Advance the gathering splendours of the dawn. 
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Reality’ 


Very early in the development of the savage, very 
early in the development of the infantile mind in all 
periods of human history, the question of what is real or 
true as distinguished from what is illusion comes forcibly 
before the court of intelligence. Deception is every- 
where ; animals, and even plants, can deceive. Man 
protects himself against deceit by a superior understand- 
ing, either his own or one that he can command. The 
Adulteration Acts are instances of this. But deceit is 
not limited to objects of sense. There are false loves, 
false hates, self-deceptions. 

Much of the illusion has to do with natural objects. 
For example, we suppose we see the sun vise ; in reality 
the earth is setting, and the first part of his disc that we 
notice is in reality not there. Sometimes the illusion is 
contagious. Thus, a few weeks since, in the North of 
England, there were many rumours of aerial ships voyaging 
at night and showing lights of various colours. Shortly 
_ after, in London, on a clear night, some jester alleged to 
a number of people that he could see a similar ship high 
up in the sky. Very soon there were not a few observers, 
who agreed with him and gave details of their own. 
They had been utterly hoaxed. Many cases of this kind 
might be cited, and the question naturally arises, What 
is the value of human testimony? What amount of 
evidence, what weight of evidence, is sufficient to establish 
any fact, especially a historical fact? For history is full 
of illusions, which are all the more difficult to clear up 
because we cannot be there. Everybody knows now that 
the legend of William Tell which so charmed our child- 
hood had no foundation whatever, and ‘“Greenland’s 
icy mountains ” have dissolved away in recent times. 


1 An address delivered to the Buddhist cua! of Great Britain and Ireland, 
March 3oth, 1913. 
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REALITY 3 


To what do we have recourse, in order to ascertain 
the truth? To the expert, #.¢., to some one with more 
authority and knowledge than we ourselves now possess. 
If we suspect our milk, we go to the public analyst ; if 
we suspect one of our senses, we check it by the evidence 
of all the others that are available; if we are in doubt 
about a man’s mind, we test it in some suitable way. 
But, alas! as we grow older, all these resources are dis- 
counted ; we have learned that a/l human evidence is 
fallible; and-.in the long run we select the result that 
seems most probable, for we cannot find absolute truth. 
And here we are apt to be disappointed ; for up to this 
point we had hoped to cast anchor on a certainty. 

What is the origin of this state of things, and is there 
anycure ? Let me ask a primary and necessary question, 
Do our senses tell us the truth? What 1s? 

This question in a hundred different shapes has come 
before the philosophers of every age and clime. I! 
propose to consider some of their views, and then revise 
them in the more ancient light of Buddhism. 

Herakleitus, who for many years was a contemporary 
of the Buddha, naturally attracts our attention first. He 
draws attention to the apparent stability of things, and 
points out that this is a pure illusion due to the action of 
the senses, which take that which is really in flux and 
confer upon it a statical quality. For everything is not 
only .in flux, but ts flux; the universe is, in fact, a 
constant “becoming.” He defines becoming as a 
ceaseless swing between two correlated opposites— 
positive-negative, light-dark, good-bad, attraction-re- 
pulsion, harmony-discord, and so on; and effects come 
about as music does by the conjunction of the bow and 
the lyre. The only reality is the becoming itself, if you 
can so term it; and this is a pure energy, extinguishing 
and rekindling itself everlastingly. The process of 
extinction, which can never be more than partial, produces 
material “elements” as we know them, and these are 
continually returning to the form of process of “ fire.” 


The universe and ordinary life arise and die in this way ; 
I-2 
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and Herakleitus gives no hint of ultimate fatigue. In 
much of this our great thinker is at one with the 
Buddha. 

I turn to Plato. He perceives an outer world, which 
somehow or other we are always encountering, which 
is full of manifold and individual objects. In these, 
however, we can always find a certain number that we 
can group together as partaking of some property in 
common. This principle of inter-relation is a property 
of cognition ; nor is it derived from experience. Plato. 
calls it an “idea,” expressing the reality or essence of 
things. Wherever a common name is made or a 
generalisation attained, there is an “idea.” There are 
ideas of material things, of abstract things, of mathe- 
matical figures. The phenomenal world is not improbably 
subjective appearance, and the ideas serve to bind it to 
the world of thought. The actuality of matter per se 
is thus got rid of. Common matter, as the Buddhists 
also say, is made by mind. 

It is clear that Plato has come upon a process of 
generalisation. The collection of many individuals 
into one species means an idea. A more general and 
still more real idea is gained by forming a genus out of 
many species ; out of several genera we form a class, and 
so on. Finally the constituents of these new ideas 
become fewer as we advance ; and ultimately we reach— 
not a personal God—but our unsustained ‘‘ ultimate in 
cognition,” or ‘absolute good.” Why the ultimate 
should be good is not explained. Everything, therefore, 
is a part ina graduated organism ; and this, as a whole, 
is the one reality. 

Plato is not entirely consistent or clear in places, and 
he adopts at times the doctrine of the flux, which he 
condemns at others. Nor can he be absolved from 
having to some extent fallen short of our expectations. 
We inherit from him no criterion of truth, no “ path ”’ 
of any kind ; and if, as he says, the ideas are eternal, it 
is difficult not to infer that the world, which is involved 
with them, is also eternal. | 


REALITY P 


There is a long and dreary interval before we reach a 
phase of some importance in this period of Scholasticism. 
For some time a keen controversy took place between 
two great parties termed Nominalists and Realists. 
Both entertained: the study of universal “notions,” 
which were very little remote from the idea of Plato. 
The Nominalists held them to be empty conceptions 
devoid of substance or reality ; they refused genera, they 
refused species ; what really existed for them was the 
individual pure and simple. But the Realists, following 
Plato, upheld his objective world, ideas and all. 

Modern Philosophy begins with the liberation of 
relivion—or perhaps it may truly be said to emerge 
from concealment as religion ceases to have power to 
shackle it. Natural science arises, stimulating every- 
thing, questioning everything. Copernicus, Kepler and 
Galileo are the great names at this time. The entire 
set of the intellect of those days was towards experi- 
ment ; all inquiry began to assume a practical tone. The 
universe came to be regarded as a region of accessible 
law and order. In philosophy, the first great result of 
the new way of thinking was Descartes who, strictly in 
accordance with the cult of science, declared the necessity 
of arraigning all phenomena at the bar of a reasoned 
doubt. Proceeding in this manner in search of a 
primary postulate, he found at last that there is a certain 
undeniable fundamental reality, Cogito, ergo sum (I 
think, therefore Iam). Find other truths as clear and 
stable as this, and you have other realities. Thought is 
the cardinal principle or substance of our nature; ficure, 
extension, are mere incidents of body; there remains 
mind only, apprehensible through itself alone, and the 
notion of a Supreme Being actually found in mind as an 
innate constituent. Reality occurs here. As to Spirit, 
it is defined as that which thinks; and its site is not the 
brain, but the part of that which is called the pineal 
gland! God, mind; body—these three independent 
existences constitute us, the last two held in conjoint 
service by the first. Such was the stage at which this 
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strenuous thinker arrived, with an intuition too suddenly 
emancipated, born in too bracing an air. His greatest 
service to mankind, perhaps, was a youthful sense of 
energy, inquiry and reform. The age had got something 
to do! | 

Spinoza started where Descartes left off. To him 
there is only one reality, infinite substance, which under 
the varied phases of thought and extension—both. 
antagonistic to each other—encounter each other 
perpetually. Nothing finite, however, has any indi- 
viduality of its own. All our ideas, and the things 
whereto they correspond, are without reality, as the 
waves are on the surface of the sea; they are modes 
of the infinite substance, perpetually arising and dying 
away. Being mutually conditioned, they are free only 
in a limited sense, not really free. Man’s will is 
determined ; sin against the deity is an impossibility. 
What seems “good” to us is what is useful ; what is 
bad, any obstacle in the way. Our highest duty and 
felicity are to know the eternal substance. Spinoza has 
raised Descartes to a higher plane; but he has not 
eliminated the dualism, nor explained the generation 
of the details of the world from its infinite knowable 
Cause. | 

I have not space to discuss Hume at length. But I 
cannot pass over the immense service he did to mankind 
in once for all disposing of the ego asa reality. From 
his time we date the gradual decay of the Soul doctrine 
-—a decay that has fro tanto prepared the way for 
Buddhism in Western Europe. 

With the arrival of Berkeley, philosophy takes a new 
phase—but for the fact that Plato had hinted it long 
before—and idealism is raised almost as far as it can 
possibly be. Our sensations, when they indicate to us 
any external object, are indicators of error. Distance, 
form and size are not really perceived ; they are inferred ; 
and as no two senses indicate the same quality in the 
object, it cannot be said that we feel and see-the same 
thing. All “objective” ideas are really only in our 
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sensations; for what we generally describe as material 
things could not of their own nature produce sensations. 
Hence an external material world cannot be a reality. 
Only mind exists—nothing apart from that. | 

Up to this point Berkeley is in striking agreement 
with the Dhammapada. Unfortunately he goes on to 
argue (being a bishop) that some Mind or God superior 
to ourselves hands over our sensations to us; and here 
we cannot, of course, agree with him. He too has 
done as great a service to Buddhism as his predecessor 
Hume. : 

It would be altogether too vast an undertaking for me 
to embark now on the sea of the Kantian philosophy ; 
and we must remember that we have only reality for our 
subject. One perceives that Kant reassumes the lost 
ego; he agrees with Hume that the matter of knowledge is 
derived only from experience, but he insists that knowledge 
contains an d prior: factor, instituted in the mind for the 
experience. Thus knowledge is a union of the two 
which are equally real. But we do not know “things in 
themselves” (dinge an sich); for we necessarily change 
them in the act of knowing them, and we have to submit 
them to two mental forms, time—space, cause—effect, 
which equally confuse the result. Appearances, there- 
fore, only are known. Directly, again, we endeavour to 
approach the infinite from the finite, irreconcilable contra- 
diction sets in, as has invariably happened in the known 
history of mankind. Kant never finally cleared up the 
problem of things in themselves; the artifice of the 
‘practical reason’ was no remedy. He remains for us an 
able analyst, who has nevertheless not completed his work 
because he has found a large percentage of some new 
element which no human methods enable him to 
determine. 

Two leading dualists, Fichte and Schelling, intervene 
between Kant, and Hegel, whom we now have to 
consider. Toa great extent he is an emancipated man, 
with a much larger and freer scope than most of his 
predecessors. Behind all “reality” there exists a 
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universal of pure activity, containing within itself a 
principle of inevitable difference; he terms it the 
‘absolute idea,” and the actual is the idea realised in an 
infinite number of forms. Thought is the idea in a 
concrete temporarily isolated unity, knowing itself, so to 
say; the natural and intellectual are essentially one. 
The absolute progresses from difference to difference by 
a strict necessity of its nature. Thus to every develop- 
ment there is a counter. The universe of being is a 
continual swing to nothing from nothing and back again ; 
the entire phenomenon isa Becoming. The One flows to 
the Many, the Many flows back to the One. But for the 
fact that Hegel believed in God and the soul, one might 
suppose that he held the only existing reality to be 
thought. Not impossibly his views shifted during his 
life and as he wrote, and his struggles to express himself 
most materially obscure what ought to be his clearness 
in particulars. Thus, one is scarcely surprised that so 
many thinkers find a home in some part of Hegel. He 
had no doubt read the little of Buddhism to which he 
could at that time gain access; and his principle of 
Becoming may have been derived thence, if not from 
Herakleitus. 

Schopenhauer is another of those widely spread 
systematisers of whom very much is to be found in later 
philosophy. He comes before us first as the interpreter 
of Kant’s Dinge an sich underlying the phenomenal 
world, which he declares to be simply Will. We our- 
selves are realities. Our will is obviously resisted by 
things around us; they, then, must also be real. Indeed, 
the universe 1s a dualism of “the two principles of the 
Will and the Intellect, the active and the receptive sides of 
Reality.” The Will is the substratum of all phenomena, 
of all nature—fundamentally different from the Intellect 
and capable of existing without it; it gives to everything 
without exception the power to think and act. As for 
life, that is a cheat, a uselessly interrupting episode in 
the blissful repose of nothing. Schopenhauer is said to 
have been a pessimist by accident; but he was a man of 
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unfortunate temper, and unhappy life. At a com- 
paratively late period he came upon Buddhism, which he 
greatly admired and professed to have incorporated. 
Not much of it, however, was obtainable in those days, 
His Will corresponds very closely to the point where the 
Buddhist tanha (tension) merges in cetana (volition). 

Our brief survey of these typical examples has shown 
us that sooner or later all the great thinkers (the Buddha 
alone excepted) resort to some kind of dualism—a god 
or absolute, perhaps—that in some inexplicable way 
develops differences ; a process, but a divine Maintainer 
all the same. Can we resist the conclusion that nothing 
of the kind would have occurred but for the gradual 
development through all the ages of a great external 
Power? When we are constructing our system, every- 
body wants to know, What have you behind everything ? 
Therefore, however reasonable it may be to point toa 
world of experience as the only real world, we shall 
ultimately be urged to set up a doctrine of “something 
else.” Even Spencer had to coin a ‘‘ blessed word ” for 
this—the Unknowable. Why could he not have 
remained silent? Because it is our natural habit to 
think in correlates. 

Another source of this particular correlate is doubtless 
of indirect origin. Assuredly we have an experience, 
and that, to the best of our interpretation, very truly 7s, 
for an instant. We are a ‘“‘ becoming” process. The 
flow will continue long hence ; it has gone on long in the 
past. We came here through countless lives, and we, 
none else, have the making of these. The reminiscence, 
however dim, of this long past awakens within us a 
corresponding memory of it as a continuous event, and 
makes for us a great Other. We can see the result to 
have been inevitable. And this argument is of course 
quite independent of that which traces the evolution of 
the idea of God to a deceased ancestor. 

Our experience comes to us through our own senses, 
which are now well known to be imperfect and often 
untrustworthy. We check our data by one another—not 
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that one sense can really check another—and proceed 
upon their common probability at the time. That is our 
working reality. Later on we have other opportunities 
under different or independent conditions, and improve 
our result, perhaps, in the sense of greater probability. 
In short, we generalise in one direction; and we hold the 
generalised result to be more real. But this does not 
amount to more than saying that there is for it a greater 
probability. It is not a method for arriving at absolute 
truth. Such is the fundamental weakness of experience. 
Now, in arranging our tests in experience, we can do 
no isolated work; everything is referred to something 
else for trial and measurement. It is a world of relatives, 
of correlates; what we attain, in fact, is the relation of 
one circumstance to another. Even when we think we 
are doing otherwise, we always prefer as more real a 
related to a supposed unrelated fact. Nothing can illus- 
trate this better than an example taken from the world of 
mathematics. The expression 2 ¥ (— 1) 1s an imaginary 
one, representing an impossible operation, of no incon- 
siderable value in certain calculations. 4 /~ (—1) is 
another. These come into a train of reasoning and 
disappear from the result, itself perfectly intelligible and 
valid, that has been obtained by these means. Now it 
is clear that the relation between them is real enough: 
one of them, whatever else it may mean, is exactly 
double the other. Such are the foundations on which 
our “relatives” may sometimes rest. Nevertheless they 
may sometimes be of very great service to mankind. 
Having asked various other thinkers as to the attain- 
ment of Reality, we now naturally turn to the Buddha, 
the great master of mental culture who preceded them. 
Nothing can be more clear from the Dialogues than 
that he thoroughly understood the relativity of all human 
knowledge, and the tyranny these correlates exercise on 
thought. His scheme, shortly summarised, 1s the final 
deliverance of the human mind by way of enlightenment ; 
and he expressly says that that eventually proceeds in a far 
‘deeper channel than mere reason. ‘The ultimate method 
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of enlightenment is intuition, direct apprehension. “The 
Tathagatha, O monks, does not theorise.” Dualism, 
monism and the absolute are questions he does not raise ; 
one is delivered from God and the soul at the outset. 
And his system transcends time and space. For what 
after all are these? Not forms or conditions of con- 
sciousness or any reality; nothing but methods of 
measuring separateness. 

There is no thought behind the thinker ; no concept, 
but a conceiving. The common illusion of a distinct 
personality is due in all probability to the fact that we 
are accustomed from youth to compare automatically 
some dimension of one part of our body with another. 
Following the rule that the relations of things are more 
stable than the things themselves, we observe that these 
do not alter perceptibly, and so we deem the things 
themselves to be equally permanent. Of course, how- 
ever, the great law of impermanence in the long run 
demonstrates itself very obviously. Strange to say, 
impermanence itself is impermanent ; and the great life 
stream finally ceases to flow. 

Buddhist teachers are fond of saying that mind is 
even less durable than matter. Mind is a composite 
(= thought, feeling, volition); and eventually, like all 
other composites, must perish. Nothing is transferred 
in rebirth but character, and that is the chief “ reality ” 
about us. How diligently we should strive to improve 
it! And to this end how necessary it is to alter for the 
best the tanha (=desire, will, tension) that leads to so 
many rebirths! 

Again, we have it in our power so to train the 
mind that it may advance from its early guesswork, 
through thinking and meditation to unlimited intuition 
or insight. This 1s a natural development of thought, its 
ultimate phase, and the condition in which all the greatest 
thinkers have made all their greatest discoveries ; when. 
after a prolonged mental strain in one dircction, the 
mind suddenly sees the universe face to face. lt is thus 
that the Buddha describes his own enlightenment; thu. 
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that we ourselves, with an unshackled intentness, shall 
obtain our own. The road to Nibbana, the uncon- 
ditioned, is then open; the raft whereon we crossed is 
thrown aside, and we attain the pure end of all questions, 
of all correlates, of all relativities. 

Meanwhile, ‘‘ the whole universe is in this fathom-long 
body.” Mind is continually in the act of making matter, 
and matter reverting—not quite completely—to mind. 
And it is open to question whether this backward and 
forward swing is not the sole great phenomenon of the 
universe. But the future is utterly at our own disposal ; 
the Buddha path is clear. 

To sum up :— 

1. In ourconditioned world all experience is entangled, 
and cannot be assumed to be true. 

2. Reality up to a certain point depends on the number 
of senses and the amount of experience engaged : 

3. Absolute reality cannot be derived from experience 
or created by mind: 

4. In an unconditioned world (Nibbana) the question 
of reality no longer arises. 

5. Nibbana can be, and ultimately must be, attained 
by all mankind. 

As a practical result, it remains for us to accept and 
apply the principles of the Noble Eight-fold Path. 
‘Right understanding ’”’ will lead to a clearer view of 
things, a better appreciation of what our essential wants 
are. ‘ Right intention” will direct our thoughts to the 
improvement of our senses, and so we shall attain a 
safer and more assured experience. ‘ Right meditation ” 
will lead to that power and intuition which unfailingly 
reward all genuine endeavour. 


E. J. M. 
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Dote on Right Concentration 


THE straightforward and upright mind is not affected 
either by loss or by gain. Repulsion to loss is the same 
as attraction to gain. They are like the poles of a 
magnet. | 

The weak and unsteady mind is easily moved by “loss 
and gain,” “praise and blame,’’ “pleasure and displeasure,” 
‘‘fame and disgrace,” and the like. 

One who has concentrated the mind is contented and 
happy, as he is not waved about by external influences. 
He has cultivated disinterestedness, loving equally his 
enemies and his friends without being tempted by 
selfishness. 

Taking the example of a spinning top that is gradually 
coming to rest by the restriction of the air, we shall try 
to gain tranquillity of mind by the influence of knowledge, 
which is accompanied by right contemplation. 

This is the Middle Path that leads us to salvation. 


P., J. WEERARATNA. 
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An Old French View of 
Impermanence 


THE DEAD ROSE 


Mignonne, allons voir si la Rose, 
Qui ce matin avoit desclose 

Sa robe de pourpre au Soleil, 

A point perdu cette vesprée 

Les plis de sa robe pourprée, 

Et son teint au vostre pareil. 


LAS! voyez, comme en peu d’espace, 
Mignonne, elle a dessus la place, 
Las! las! ses beautez laissé cheoir ! 
O vrayement marastre Nature, 

Puis qu'une telle fleur ne dure 

Que du matin jusques au soir! 


Donc, si vous me croyez, Mignonne, 
Tandis que vostre 4ge fleuronne 

En sa plus verte nouveauté, 
Cueillez, cueillez, vostre jeunesse ; 
Comme 4a cette fleur, la vieillesse 
Fera ternir vostre beauté. 


RONSARD (1524—1585), Ode xvii. 


TRANSLATION 


Darling, come with me to the rose, 
Which but this morning did unclose 
Its robe of purple to the sun, 

And see if (now 'tis vesper-tide) 
The folds are lost, the purple dyed 
Even as your very own was done. 


Alas! Just look in how brief space, 
Darling, her colour and her grace 

_ Have fallen low on that same site ! 
‘Sooth, Stepdame Nature’s harsh, since she 
Will let the fairest bloom we see 
Last only from the morn till night. 


O then, if you will trust me,. sweet, 

While years are rathe and life replete 
With blossom, and the young green there, 
Take all, take all that youth bestows ; 
For time, that pitied not the rose, 

Will bid you fade, though you be fair. 


r PATHIKO. 
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Che Quintessence of Buddhism 


Pubbe c’ aham bhikkhave ctavahs ca dukkhan c’ eva pannapems 
dukkhassa ca mrodham. 


In these few words, spoken by the Buddha himself, is 
contained as in a nutshell, the entire quintessence of 
Buddhism. Their meaning its, “ One thing only, O monks, 
do I make known, now as before: suffering and deliver- 
ance from suffering.” Here it is clearly to be seen, 
without further argument, that the teaching of the Buddha 
has nothing to do with any of those many questions which 
do not make directly or indirectly for deliverance from 
suffering. The question of deliverance from suffering 
seems to the Buddha of such great, of such commanding 
importance for the welfare of all beings that, in the last 
analysis, he considers this problem the only one really 
worthy of solution. To him all other questions are 
of merely secondary importance—indeed, very often, 
entirely useless and foolish—and so are relegated to the 
background. Compared with the problem of suffering, 
all other problems, however weighty they may appear to 
be, in his eyes lose all value, all significance. Especially 
objectionable in his view were theories about a first 
beginning, or about a transcendent absolute reality— 
theories concerning what lies outside the range of our 
personal experience, outside every possibility of con- 
scious knowledge; for such transcendental speculations 
only entangle men still more in the net of delusion and 
hinder them from perceiving the actual state of affairs in 
this our world. All such theories the Buddha calls a 
snare of views, a labyrinth of views, a puppet-show of 
views, a moil of views, a tangle of views. And ensnared 
in this tangle of views, he says, ‘the worldling, ignorant 
of the truth, will not be freed from rebirth from decay and 
from death, from sorrow, lamentation, suffering, grief and 
despair. He will not be freed from suffering: thus 
say I.” 
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In another discourse of the Buddha, this same depre- 
catory attitude of his towards everything not needed for 
deliverance, comes out very clearly and distinctly. The 
passage in question runs :— 

At one time the Blessed One dwelt near SAvatthi, in 
the Simsapa Forest. And the Blessed One took some 
Simsapa leaves in his hand and spake to the monks, 
saying: “ What think ye, monks,—which is more: these 
few Simsapa leaves that I hold in my hand, or the other 
leaves up there in the Simsapa Forest?” “ The leaves, 
Lord, which the Blessed One holds in his hand are few ; 
very much more are the leaves up there in the Simsapa 
Forest.” 

‘* Even so, also, O monks, is that which I have under- 
stood and have not made known, very much more than 
that which I fave made known. And why, O monks, 
have I not made it known? Because, O monks, it brings 
no profit, does not foster holiness, does not lead to 
detachment from the world, to the destruction of all 
craving, to the end of all existence, to peace, under- 
standing, enlightenment, and extinction of suffering. 
Even for this reason have I not made it known unto you. 
And what, O monks, have I made known? What 
suffering 1s,—that I have made known. What the cause 
of suffering 1s,—that I have madeknown. What the end 
of suffering 1s ——that I have made known. What the path 
is that leads to the end of suffering,—that I have made 
known.” For the Buddhist then there exists only this 
one final goal: the end of suffering. Hence the true 
Buddhist doctrine can only. contain that which, either 
directly or indirectly, is necessary for attaining the end of 
suffering, t.¢., the explanation of the law of suffering, the 
explanation of the cause of suffering, the explanation of 
the end of suffering, and the explanation of the means 
necessary for its realization. That is all that the Buddha 
wishes to teach to the world ; and that 1s all that is really 
necessary to this world sunk in suffering. Accordingly, 
any esoteric doctrine of the Buddha, for this reason, is 
quite impossible. Nay, in view of this fact, still to persist, 
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as so many Theosophists do, in speaking of an esoteric 
doctrine in Buddhism, is simply absurdity. Has not the 
Buddha himself said: “ What does the Brotherhood still 
require of me, Ananda? I have made known the doc- 
trine, Ananda, making 10 distinction between exoteric and 
esoteric teaching. The Tathagato, Ananda, has not kept 
back any of the truth.” And further : “ Whatsoever a 
Master owes to his disciples, impelled by love and sym- 
pathy, moved by compassion,—that have you received 
from me.” 

It was compassion alone that caused the Buddha to 
make known his doctrine to the world. That doctrine, 
therefore, can have no other aim, no other goal but to 
deliver beings from suffering. It is therefore a doctrine 
destined for all the world and knows nothing of mystery- 
mongering. “ Three things, O Brothers, shine before all 
the world : the sun, the moon, and the teaching of the 
Tathagato.” In one respect only can Buddhism be called 
esoteric—in this, namely, that it remains hidden from the 
understanding of many. As it is said: “Deep, O 
Brothers, is this doctrine, difficult to perceive, difficult to 
understand, peace-bestowing, not to be won by mere 
reasoning, subtle, to be understood only by the wise. 
The world, however, is given over to pleasure, is ensnared 
in pleasure, enchanted by pleasure. Verily those that 
are given over to pleasure, ensnared in pleasure, enchanted 
by pleasure, will only with difficulty be able to understand 
the law of causation, the dependent nature of all existence. 
Incomprehensible also will be to them the cessation of all 
existence, the freeing of oneself from every form of 
becoming, the annihilation of craving, turning away, 
cessation and extinction.” 

1. Here are the Buddha’s own words concerning the 
first truth of suffering, as we find them again and again 
repeated in the scriptures : “‘ Birth is suffering, old age is 
suffering, disease is suffering, death ts suffering ; painful 
is it to be joined to that which we do not like; painful is 


separation from that which we do like. In brief: all the 
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five Aspects of Exsstence’ are suffering.’’ Thus the 
Buddhist doctrine teaches that all existence, in tts funda- 
mental nature, means suffering. By this, however, the 
Buddha does not at all mean to say that there are not 
also moments of joy and happiness in this life; he only 
means that, in consequence of the universal transiency, all 
existence bears within itself the germ of suffering. And 
this is a law, moreover, which everyone, sooner or 
later, whether he will or not, will find himself forced to 
recognize. For everything that has become, that has 
been born, is impermanent and subject to death and dis- 
solution. And joys that some day will pass away cannot 
lightly be called true happiness. True happiness ought 
to be something permanent and lasting. There are indeed 
joys in this world, but on account of their transitoriness, 
these joys will all turn into sorrow. That which brings 
joy to-day brings pain to-morrow. All that is born ts 
necessarily subject to death. That which exists to-day no 
longer exists to-morrow. Life is like some fragile earthen 
vessel which to-day is whole and to-morrow lies scattered 
in pieces. Asa ripe fruit at any moment may fall from the 
tree whereon it hangs, even so is it with the life of man. 
“In reality, then, there is nothing that enjoys a 
permanent existence? There is nothing in us that 
survives death ?”—such and other similar questions many 
a Christian will be sure to raise. Let us see how the 
case stands. To this end we shall do well to enquire 
what that which man calls his own self, his own person, 
in reality is. That the material body is merely a 
designation for a combination of manifold component 
parts and in reality constitutes no entity, no personality, 
—this is clear to everyone without further argument. 
Everyone also knows that the body is changing from 
moment to moment, that old cells are continually break- 
ing down and new ones arising ;.in brief: that the body 
is quite another body with every seven years of its 
existence ; hence that the body which exists to-day is 


1 /.e., Body, feeling, perception, tendencies and consciousness. 
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not the same that existed seven years ago, or that will 
be in existence seven years hence. Consequently, the 
body of the new-born infant is not the body of the 
school-boy ; the body of the young man is not the body 
of the grey-haired old man. In strict truth, what we 
call the body is not any persisting something but rather 
a continually changing process of arising and passing 
away, consisting of a perpetual dying out and new 
arising of fresh cells. But how stands it with that which 
we call the mental dying of man? Might not something 
be found there, persisting, unchanging, eternal? Might 
not something be found there existing eternally the 
same—something outlasting even the death of the body? 
To this we must give the positive reply of the Buddha 
that we know of nothing among the phenomena of 
mental life that is unchangeable and lasting. For that 
which we call the mental in man 1s quite evidently a 
continually changing process of feeling, perceptions, 
volitions, a ceaseless mutation of the contents of con- 
sciousness. At one moment a feeling of pleasure arises, 
then a feeling of pain; this moment one phase of con- 
sciousness, next moment another. That which we call 
a being, an individual, a person, in itself as such, possesses 
no independent abiding reality. In the absolute sense, 
there 1s no tndividual, no person, but merely perpetually 
changing combinations of physical conditions, feeling, 
perceptions, volitions, and phases of consciousness. Just 
as that which we designate by the name of “chariot” 
has no existence apart from axle, wheels, shafts, and so 
forth, or as the word “house” is merely a convenient 
designation for stone, wood, limé, iron, and so on, put 
together after a certain fashion so as to enclose a portion 
of space, and there is no separate house-entity in 
existence—in exactly the same way that which we call 
a being or an individual or a person or by the name “J” 
ts nothing but a changing combination of physical and 
psychical phenomena, and has no real existence in itself. 
Individual, person, man, I, and so forth—these are 
merely terms found useful in current speech (vohara- 
2—2 
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vacanam), which, however, taken literally and exactly, 
have no counterpart in veritable reality. For neither 
do the physical and mental phenomena of being con- 
stitute a reality, an absolute I-entity, nor yet does there 
exist outside these phenomena an I-entity who is the 
possessor or owner of the same. Hence, when in the 
Buddhist texts, as is frequently the case, mention is 
made of a person, or even of the re-birth of a person, this 
is so simply for the sake of easier mutual understanding. 
The absolute truth (paramattha-saccam), however, is this 
—that the so-called being is nothing else but a per- 
petually changing frocess. In the absolute sense it is 
therefore incorrect to speak of the suffering of a person. 
For it is not a person, but a psycho-physical process, that 
is subject to suffering. In the absolute sense, there 
are only numberless processes, countless waves of being 
in this vast, ever-surging sea of forms, feelings, percep- 
tions, volitions and states of consciousness. Within 
these phenomena, however, there exists nothing that 1s 
persistent even for the space of two consecutive moments. 
These phenomena have merely a momentary duration. 
In actuality they die every moment and every moment 
new phenomena are born: a perpetual dying and coming 
to birth, a ceaseless heaving of waves up and down. 
All finds itself in a state of perpetual flow. Panta rhe, 
“all things flow,” says therefore the Greek philosopher 
Heracleitus. The old forms fall to pieces and new ones 
are born. One feeling disappears and another appears 
in its room. One state of consciousness exists this 
moment, another the following moment. Everything 
is found in a state of perpetual change of bodily and 
mental phenomena. In this wise, moment follows upon 
moment, day upon day, year upon year, life upon life. 
And so this ceaselessly changing process goes on for 
thousands, yea, zons of years. An eternally surging 
sea of feelings, perceptions, volitions and states of 
consciousness :—this is existence, this is Samsdro, the 
world of arising and passing away, of growing and 
decaying, of sorrow, misery, lamentation and despair. 
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And of this Samsdaro, thus saith the Buddha: “ What 
think ye, O monks, which is more :—the flood of tears 
that weeping and lamenting ye have shed upon this 
long journey of rebirths or the waters of the four great 
oceans ? Long time, O monks, have ye suffered the 
death of father, mother, daughter, brothers and sisters. 
Long time have ye undergone the loss of your goods ; 
long time have ye been afflicted with sickness.”” Who- 
ever cannot perceive that existence is suffering ought 
to betake himself to some quiet spot and there 
picture to himself that he is in a position to hear, in 
their totality, all the sounds that rise from the whole 
earth. He will hear naught else save one huge frightful 
medley of cries of grief and lamentation. A wild tumult 
of heart-rending cries of misery and despair will crowd 
his ear. With the mind’s eye he will look into hospitals, 
mad-houses, slaughter-houses ; he will see all the heart- 
rending misery in drunkards’ families, the wretchedness 
and want of the poor of large cities: here a young 
mother sobbing and weeping over the grave of her 
darling ; there one who tears his hair in the frenzy of his 
grief; there one in despair who with fixed staring eyes 
curses his evil fate ; there our poor brothers of the animal 
world moaning and whimpering under the murderous 
hand of the vivisector. Thus will the wide earth seem 
to him to be full to overflowing with streams of blood 
and tears. Who then will venture longer to maintain 
that existence means happiness ? 

One who with the mind’s eye thus steadily gazes on life 
can have no craving more for personal enjoyments. 
Even prayer and hope for a better personal beyond will 
seem to him something to be held in contempt. He will 
turn away from all selfish desires, will crave neither for 
earthly nor for heavenly existence. | 

Here many an one will be inclined to raise the objection 
that inasmuch as Buddhism calls man’s attention to these 
unavoidable features of life, it tends to make of them 
melancholiacs and pessimists. And certainly, such an 
one would be right, and all those who designate Buddhism 
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a pessimistic doctrine would be right, had the Buddha 
done nothing more than called man’s attention merely to 
the fact of suffering. Nay, it would have been an utterly 
reprehensible teaching which had held before man’s eyes 
all the time only suffering, without announcing how man 
_might be freed from it. But such is not the case here, 
for. the Buddha’ has taught not only the fact of suffering 
but also the cause of suffering, as well as its overcoming 
and the way that leads to its overcoming. In view of 
this fact, one is fully entitled to call Buddhism the boldest 
system of optimism that has ever been preached in the 
world. Buddhism ts verily a doctrine that assures hope 
and comfort even to the most unfortunate. It is a 
teaching that offers, even to the most wretched of criminals, 
prospects of holiness and deliverance. The Buddha 
explains not the fact of suffering only, but he also teaches 
how every man may eventually find total release from 
suffering. To understand this, it is first of all needful 
to consider the second holy truth made known by the 
Buddha, which treats the cause of suffering. 

2. What now can this cause of suffering be? Or, 
seeing that existence and suffering are identical—what 
can be the cause of existence? Let us just try ‘to think 
the matter over for ourselves. If the Buddha has taught 
the truth, then that which we have really found out 
ourselves must agree with the Buddha's teaching. Pre- 
suming then, that we have recognized the first truth and 
are really convinced of the same, and convinced that that 
which we call an individual, a person, in reality is nothing 
but a process of physical and mental phenomena—a 
process that has been going on since time immemorial 
before the hour of the present birth, and which, after the 
death of the so-called individual, will still continue to go 
on through inconceivable stretches of time. The question 
therefore arises: What is the cause which ever and again 
results in the continuation of this process after death ? 
What is the cause that impels to ever new life ? 

To enquire after a first cause—+z.¢., after,a primordial 
beginning in the absolute sense of the word—would be 
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an utterly useless proceeding. Inasmuch as all that 
exists of necessity must have a cause—+.¢., every existing 
state presupposes a previous state preceding it in time 
from which it has developed—the mere belief in the 
possibility of a first cause, a condition preceded by no 
other, is a contradiction in itself. One would then be 
denying the law of causality which is precisely that which 
impels one to enquire into causes. By sucha proceeding 
one would first be admitting that all things must have a 
cause, only to reject this contention immediately after, 
because it suited oneself so to do—a course of behaviour 
at once contradictory and dishonest. What Buddhism 
teaches, and what we also here have to seek for, is not an 
absolute first cause but only the immediate cause or reason 
of this present, individual existence, of all this suffering 
and misery now existing in the world. .- First of all, let 
us reflect and consider whether we cannot find a direct 
cause in this very life for the manifold woes of the world. 
Why, for example, does a man feel grieved at the loss of 
his possessions ? Evidently only because he is dominated 
by craving for such things. | Why does one feel wounded 
when one is slandered and abused? Evidently because 
one craves to be honoured and esteemed by one’s fellow- 
men. Why does one feel cast down and sad when all one’s 
plans go wrong? Evidently because one is attached to 
such things, because one is possessed of craving for riches, 
power, honour and fame. In short : all mental suffering 
whatsoever, all mental torment of whatever nature, grief, 
sorrow or despair spring directly from selfish desire and 
craving (tanha). No one can deny this. Each can 
make a trial for himself and see whether the entire sum 
of mental suffering he undergoes cannot be traced back 
to selfish cravings. This, however, is what the Buddha 
declares in the second truth concerning suffering. The 
third truth, accordingly, teaches that by the ceasing of all 
selfish craving in man, all his suffering also comes to an 
end. But that is by no means all. There are certainly 
many bodily sufferings which quite evidently are not all 
caused by one’s own selfish cravings. One is afflicted 
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with diseases of which one has by no means incurred the 
penalty through one’s own craving. 

Here it is necessary, for the sake of a fuller compre- 
hension, to speak of a doctrine of Buddhism which up 
till the present day has been mistakenly interpreted by 
the great majority of occidental expositors of Buddhism 
and given rise to a whole host of misunderstandings—the 
so-called doctrine of re-birth. Many indeed have thought 
to be able to accuse Buddhism of self-contradiction, 
inasmuch as on the one hand it denies the existence of a 
soul-substratum and on the other hand teaches a trans- 
migration of the soul. Nothing could be more mistaken 
than this. For Buddhism teaches no transmigration at all. 
The Buddhist doctrine of re-birth—which is really no 
other than the law of causality extended to the physical 
domain—has nothing whatever to do with the Brahmin 
doctrine of re-incarnation. There exists a fundamental 
distinction between these two doctrines—the Brahminical 
doctrine of transmigration and the Buddhist doctrine of 
moral retribution without transmigration. According to 
Brahminical teaching there exists a soul independent of 
the body, which, after death, leaves its physical wrapping 
and passes over into a new body, exactly as one might 
throw off an old garment and put on a new one. Quite 
otherwise, however, is it in the Buddhist doctrine of 
re-birth. Buddhism does not recognize in this world 
any existence apart from matter as being possible. All 
psychical phenomena are conditioned by six physical 
organs of sense and without these cannot exist. Mind 
without matter 1s an tmpossibility. Psychical states, even 
as ail physical states, are subject to constant change. 
That which we denominate by the terms, person, man, 
animal, Buddha, and so forth are in reality (paramattha- 
vasena) nothing but continually changing combinations 
of physical and psychic states. There is nothing of a 
permanent nature therein. But where there exists no 
real, unchanging entity, one cannot speak of the trans- 
inigration of such a thing. Indeed, the belief in a per- 
sisting soul, in a. permanent “I,” according to Buddhism, 
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is the root of all delusion and suffering and springs 
from selfish craving. The belief in an Ego reality is 
nothing else but an expression of man’s inveterate egotism. 
As already mentioned, this law of re-birth taught by 
the Buddha is, in the last analysis, no more than another 
name for the law of causality as it operates in the psychical 
domain. The European who has outgrown all church 
beliefs and attained to mental manhood is unable any 
longer to believe in the intervention of any supernatural 
power. In this belief, the entire play of world-events 
proceeds according to zmmutable laws. To these laws he 
recognizes no exception. Just as everything in the 
physical world happens in accordance with law, as every 
arising of any physical condition permits of being traced 
back to some preceding condition as its cause, in the 
same way precisely, this law must have universal 
application also in the domain of the psychical. If 
every kind of physical state is preceded by another 
state as its cause, so also must the psychic life in 
a being be traced back to a psychic cause anterior to his 
birth. | 

Is it merely by chance that twins so frequently possess 
entirely different characters? Surely not! For albeit 
they are born under exactly the same conditions, live 
and move in precisely the same environment, they often 
display, even in earliest childhood, nay, directly after 
birth, complete divergencies of character and tendencies. 
Whence this divergency ? Whence this total difference 
in character? It is an absolute postulate of all our 
thinking that this difference in character cannot depend 
upon mere chance but demands a pre-natal cause. As 
however with the appearance of an effect, the cause 
necessarily ceases to exist, therefore it is impossible 
that the parents are the causes of this specific character 
and psychic life of the child, for in that case both parents 
themselves must cease to exist at the moment of con- 
ception. Doubtlessly, the mental condition of the 
parents at the moment of conception has a considerable 
influence upon the character of the embryo-being that 
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has come into existence. Doubtlessly, the thought of 
the mother has a profound effect upon the character of 
the child she bears in her womb. The indivisible unity 
of the psychic individuality of the child, however, can 
in no wise be begotten of the parents. One must here 
never confound the actual cause—+.e., the preceding 
state—with the influences that later on enter from 
without. If it really were the case that the new indi- 
vidual, as an inseparable whole is begotten from his 
parents, twins could never, by any possibility, exhibit 
totally differing characters, totally opposite tendencies. 
In such a case children would be bound always, with 
positively no exception, to possess the same characters 
as their parents. 

Moreover, what of the arising of the first living being 
upon this earth? At that epoch there were certainly 
no parents! And yet a conscious being had come to 
existence. The eminent German physiological chemist 
Hensel tries to prove that, even to-day, certain living 
beings are born without the instrumentality of parents, 
as for example in the case of thread-worms in eggs, tiny 
eels in vinegar, and so forth. But if it is not the parents 
that beget the new individual character and psychic life 
of the child, what else then can be the cause of it? 
Certainly not matter. For never under any conceivable 
circumstances could the female ovum or the male sperm 
produce conscious life. 

Hence, one might say that the present life-process is 
the objectivation of the corresponding pre-natal, life- 
affirming will, and character. In like fashion again, in 
the present life-affirming will and character is the cause 
of the life-process that continues after death. Regarded 
from this point of view, selfish desire is not only the 
immediate cause of all mental suffering, but also the 
procreative principle of. all life, and therefore the pre- 
condition to all bodily and mental suffering whatever. 
In such a causal sequence, active from time incon- 
ceivable, there is nothing that persists for the space even 
of two consecutive moments. And just as there is no 
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abiding element in this process that persists from one 
individual life to another, so also there is nothing that 
persists from one moment of consciousness to the next. 
The psycho-physical combination of this moment is not 
the same as the psycho-physical combination of the 
succeeding moment. Nothing transmigrates from one 
life to the next, nothing from this moment to the 
moment that succeeds it. All finds itself in a state of 
continual mutation, of perpetual arising and passing 
away. Thus follows moment after moment, day after 
day, year after year, life after life. Just as the so-called 
wave that apparently hastens over the surface of the 
pond is in reality nothing else but a continuous rising 
and falling of quite new masses of water called forth 
each time by the transmission of energy, even so also, 
closely considered, there is no permanent Ego-entity 
that passes through the ocean of Sams4ro, but merely 
a process of physical and psychical phenomena takes 
place which is maintained in activity by the will to live 
{tanha), that manifests itself as craving, hatred and 
delusion. A single span of life in this process may be 
compared to one rising and falling of the water. But 
all self-affirming craving, all self-afirming will, perforce 
is rooted in ignorance (avijja)—that is, in the non- 
perception of the wretchedness, transitoriness and 
phenomenality of all existence. Hence one ‘may also 
say that ignorance ts the root of all life and suffering. 
To this truth the Buddha gives expression in the . 
following words: “Through not understanding, through 
not knowing four things, O monks, have you, as well 
as I, this long time wandered on, hastened on, through 
births repeated. But what are these four things? They 
are the not-understanding, the not-perceiving of the holy 
truth of suffering, the holy truth of the arising of 
suffering, the holy truth of the end of suffering, and the 
holy truth of the path that leads to the end of suffering. 
Through this have you, as well as I, O monks, this long 
time wandered on, hastened on from birth to birth.” How 
selfish craving may also be the immediate cause of a mass 
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of unspeakable pain and misery, the Buddha himself 
points out in the following words :— 

“Driven by craving, O monks, incited by craving, 
moved by craving, even out of pure craving kings contend 
with kings, princes with princes, priests with priests, 
citizens with citizens ; the mother quarrels with her son, 
the son with his mother, the father with the son, the son 
with the father, brother with brother, brother with sister, 
sister with brother, friend with friend. Thus given to 
contention, quarrelling, fighting, they fall upon each other 
with sticks, stones and swords. And so they hasten 
towards death or deathly hurt. But this, O monks, is 
the visible sequence of suffering, brought about by 
craving, maintained by craving, absolutely dependent 
upon craving. And again, O monks, driven by craving, 
incited by craving, moved by craving, even out of pure 
craving men break agreements, steal, betray, lead astray 
married women. Then the rulers cause such an one to 
be seized and subjected to many kinds of punishment, 
such as to be beaten with whips, sticks or rods, to be 
maimed of hands or of feet, or of both hands and feet, 
to be torn in pieces by dogs, impaled alive, or beheaded. 
And so they hasten towards death or deathly hurt. 
But this, O monks, is the wretchedness of craving, is 
the visible sequence of suffering, arisen through craving, 
brought about through craving, maintained by craving, 
absolutely dependent upon craving. And again, O 
monks, driven by craving, incited by craving, moved 
by craving, even out of pure craving they walk in deeds 
the way of evil, in words the way of evil, in thoughts 
the way of evil. And upon the way of evil in thoughts, 
words and deeds, they come at the dissolution of the 
body, after death, downwards, upon an evil journey, to 
loss and misery. There will come a time, O monks, 
when the great world-ocean will dry up, vanish and be 
no more. There will come a time when the mighty 
earth will be devoured by fire, perish and be no more. 
But verily, O monks, there 1s no end to the suffering of 
beings buried in blindness, who, seized of craving, are 
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ever and again brought to renewed birth, and so hasten 
on through the endless round of re-birth.” 

Put briefly, the second holy truth teaches that all 
suffering has its root in selfish craving and ignorance. 
It also explains the apparent injustice of Nature, inasmuch 
as it teaches that nothing can happen without a due cause, 
and that not only all latent tendencies present in a child 
but also our entire destiny, all the weal and woe we 
endure, results from specific causes which are to be 
sought, some in this present life, some in a previous life. 
Thus, the second truth teaches us that the future life 
springs of no other seed save that which we ourselves 
have sown, be it in this or in some former life. 

3. The third holy truth points out that through the 
cessation of all selfish craving and all ignorance, of 
necessity all suffering comes to an end, to extinction. 
For if the seed is destroyed, it can never more sprout 
again. If the life-affirming will that clutches con- 
vulsively at life is destroyed, then after death there 
can never again take place a fresh shooting up, a con- 
tinuation of this process of existence, a so-called re-birth. 
Where, however, there is no birth, there can be no 
death; where there is no arising, there can be no passing 
away ; where no life, no suffering. 

Inasmuch, however, as with the ceasing of all selfish 
craving, all its concurrent phenomena, such as conceit, 
self-seeking, greed, hate, anger and cruelty all come to 
an end, this freedom from selfish craving just signifies 
the highest degree of selflessness, wisdom and holiness. 
Even as is said in the scriptures: ‘“‘ The Holy One 
whose peace can no more be disturbed by anything 
whatsoever in the world, the pure, the sorrowless, the 
freed from craving he has swum across the sea of births 
and deaths.” “Just as a rock, one solid mass, cannot 
be shaken by the storm, so is such an one not to be moved 
either by forms, sounds, odours, tastes or contacts of 
any kind whatsoever. Established in his mind, deli- 
verance attained.”’ 

If one is thus freed entirely from this selfish craving, 
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there is for him after death no more arising, growing 
old and dying, no more suffering, neither physical nor 
mental. And even in this present life, care, sorrow, 
grief and despair have already become impossible, for 
all menial sufferings are nothing but the immediate effects 
of selfish craving and attachment tothe world. Therefore 
also does the Buddha say: “From craving springs 
sorrow, from craving springs fear. He that is free from 
craving, is free from sorrow and fear.” 

The fact that after death of the so-called saint this 
specific psycho-physical process no longer continues— 
this fact is by many erroneously identified with the 
annihilation of a real being, and it is therefore main- 
tained that the goal of Buddhism is simply annihilation. 
Against such a misleading statement one must enter an 
emphatic protest. 

How is it possible to speak of annihilation where 
nothing at all exists to be annihilated ? The so-called 
individual freed from selfish craving, in consequence of 
his regulated manner of life, lives at least as long as, if 
not longer than he who is full of selfish cravings! And is 
not selflessness really far better than self-seeking, the root 
of all the lamentation and misery in the world ? Egocentric 
will is the manifest cause of contention, discord, strife, war 
and fighting, of robbery, murder and bloodshed, of 
intolerance, cruelty and fanaticism, of drunkenness and 
crime, of homicide, theft, adultery, lying and deceit, of 
sorrow, lamentation, grief and despair. The final goal 
of Buddhism is therefore logically the abolition of all 
selfish craving and illusion, and at the same time, 
necessarily, the end of all misery. Here I feel the 
necessity of once more expressly emphasising that with- 
out a clear perception of the phenomenality (anatta) of all 
existence, a genuine understanding of the Buddhist 
doctrine of ve-birth and of the doctrine of the e4 tinction of 
suffering (nibbanam) is quite impossible. Whoso has not 
perceived the phenomenality of existence will be liable to 
hold that the Buddha teaches as ultimate goal the 
annihilation of a personality or a self. And such a goal, 
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it goes without saying, must seem to him gloomy and 
terrible. For one, however, who has really penetrated 
to a vision of the phenomenality and misery of existence, 
there can only be one goal: release from existence, 
release from suffering. 


« Anicca vata sankhara 
uppada-vaya-dhammino ; 
uppajjitva nirujjhanti, 
tesam vupasamo sukho.” 
“Transient, alas! are all compound things, 
To rise, to fall—this is their nature’s law: 
Having arisen, swift they change and pass, 
Their final ceasing—surely this is bliss.” 
(Digha-Nikayo, Mahaparinibbana-Suttam). 

4. The fourth truth, z.¢., that of the Holy Exghtfold 
Path, acquaints us with the means necessary to the over- 
coming of selfish craving and therewith, to the attaining 
of the end of suffering. Thus it leads to the penetrating 
comprehension of suffering, to the overcoming of the 
cause of suffering, and to the realization of the end of 
suffering. The eight components of the pathare: Right 
Understanding, Right Mindedness, Right Speech, Right 
Action, Right Livelihood, Right Endeavour, Right 
Recollectedness, Right Concentration. 

Whosoever in the world lives righteously and virtuously, 
he walks upon this Eightfold Path of virtue clearly under- 
stood by the Buddha and out of compassion pointed out 
to the world. And one who has perceived the world, 
with all its charms, to be at bottom nothing but wretched- 
ness, one to whom all existence, even though it be the 
existence in the heaven-worlds, seems empty and worthless, 
such an one is ready, even in this life, by the getting rid 
of desire and delusion, to make an end of all suffering. 
The Buddha says: “Even as I have made known the 
teaching, so live, and, in no long time, even in this 
present life, for yourselves ye shall attain, know and realize 
the perfection of holiness;” and: ‘If ye follow this 
way, ye Shall find the end of suffering.” Yes, whether a 
man calls himself a Buddhist or not, whosoever in any 
place whatever, at any time, in any station in life, be it 
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as a monk or as layman, follows the path of virtue, he 
verily follows the eightfold path of holiness; and such 
an one, by his own insight, by his own strenuous effort, 
even in this present life may reach the highest goal of 
peace and holiness. There is only one path of holiness, 
one path that leads to peace, and it is even the holy 
eightfold path that consists of right understanding, right 
mindedness, right speech, right action, right livelihood, 
right endeavour, right attentiveness and right concentra- 
tion. This eightfold path is a path of inward self-culture, 
of inward holiness. By merely external worship, by 
mere ceremonies and selfish prayers one can never make 
any progress in true morality and insight. Hencé the 
Buddha says: ‘“ Be your own light, be your own refuge, 
seek not after any other refuge! Let the Truth be your light, 
the truth your refuge ; seek not after any other refuge!" To 
be of real effect, to ensure an absolute moral progress, 
all our efforts, of necessity, must be based upon our own 
understanding and insight. All real progress in inward 
holiness presupposes right understanding: for without 
right understanding there is no right mindedness; _ with- 
out right mindedness there is no right speech and action ; 
without right speech and action there is no right liveli- 
hood ; without right livelihood there is no right endeavour ; 
without right endeavour there is no right attentiveness ; 
without right attentiveness there is no right concentra- 
tion ; without right concentration there is no attainment 
of perfection and unshakable peace. Right understanding 
must penetrate our entire being so that finally all our 
thoughts, words and deeds are permeated by the higher 
wisdom and insight. Hence is it said: “ Step by step, 
day by day, one may purify one’s heart from defilements 
by insight, even as the silversmith purifies his silver.” 
Belief in the moral efficacy of merely external practices as 
found more particularly in religious ceremonies, penances, 
and ascetic practices generally, constitutes a powerful 
hindrance on the path of enlightenment and purity. Whoso 
seeks to find refuge in merely external practices has not 
yet set his feet firmly on the path, for all real moral 
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progress depends upon our inward state of mind and 
heart. Such an one will appear like a trembling reed 
that is shaken to and fro by the wind. This attachment 
to merely external practices is, moreover, the cause of 
much unspeakable misery and wretchedness in the world. 
It leads to mental stultification, to fanaticism and intoler- 
ance, to self-exaltation and contempt for others, to 
- contention, discord, war and strife and bloodshed, as the 
history of the Middle Ages quite sufficiently testifies. 
This belief in mere externals dulls and deadens one’s own 
powers of thought, stifles every higher emotion in man. 
It makes him a mental slave and favours the growth of 
all kinds of hypocrisy. The Buddha himself has clearly 
and unequivocally expressed himself on this point thus : 

“ Neither the study of the holy books, nor sacrifices to 
gods, nor fasts, nor sleeping on the ground, nor difficult 
and strenuous vigils, nor the repetition of prayers can 
bring purification to the man enmeshed in delusion. 

“Neither gifts to the priests, nor self-castigation, nor 
the performance of rites and ceremonies can work 
purification to him who is filled with craving. 

“Tt is not through the partaking of flesh-meat that a 
man becomes unclean. But through drunkenness, 
obstinacy, bigotry, deceit, envy, self-exaltation, disparage- 
ment of others, superciliousness, and evil intentions— 
through these is a man made unclean. 

“To give oneself to sensual ways, low, common, 
unholy, unwholesome; and also to subject oneself to 
self-mortification, painful, unholy, unwholesome: these 
two extremes the Perfect One has rejected and found 
out that Middle Path which makes one both to see and 
to know, leads to peace, penetration enlightenment and 
liberation. It is that Holy Eightfold Path leading to 
the end of suffering which consists of right understand- 
ing, right mindedness, right speech, right action, right 
livelihood, right endeavour, right recollectedness, and 
right concentration.” 

Inasmuch as Buddhism teaches that all genuine 
progress on the path of virtue is necessarily dependent 
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upon one’s own right understanding and insight, al] 
dogmatism is excluded from the doctrine of the Buddha. 
Blind faith in authority is entirely opposed to the very 
spirit of Buddhism, to the spirit of enlightenment. In 
the Kalama-Suttam the Buddha says: “Do not go 
according to hearsay, nor according to what has been 
handed down from one to another from old time, nor 
by rumours, nor by what you find in sacred writings, nor 
by mere reasoning and logical deduction, nor by outward 
appearances, nor by opinions and notions that commend 
themselves to you, nor by the probability of things; 
and do not believe merely because the ascetic who says 
so is your master; when for yourself you have perceived 
that this or the other thing is evil and reprehensible, 
disapproved of by the wise, and carried out into practice 
leads to harm and suffering, then of yourselves you 
should reject it . . . . When of yourselves you perceive 
that this or the other thing is good and blameless, 
praised by those of understanding, and being carried 
out leads to blessing and welfare, then you ought to 
practise such things.” (Anguttara-Nikayo, III., 65.) 
Whoso blindly believes or merely repeats what others 
have found out and perceived,.is like the spoon that 
tastes not the flavour of the soup. Equally as mistaken 
as a blind belief in the existence of things is the denial 
of anything on the ground that one has not seen it 
oneself. Whoso does this is to be compared to the 
person born blind who denies the existence of sun and 
moon because he himself cannot see them. This would 
be merely negative belief whilst the former would be 
positive. Negative belief, however, is as little a product 
of one’s own experience and knowledge as is positive 
belief. Everyone who desires to make progress upon 
the path of deliverance must experience and understand 
the truth for himself. Lacking one’s own understanding, 
no progress in wisdom is possible. The teaching of 
the Buddha is perhaps the only religious teaching that 
requires no belief in traditions or in certain historical 
events, but makes its appeal solely to the understanding 
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of each individual man. For wherever there are beings 
capable of thought, there Buddhist truths may be under- 
stood and realized, without regard to race, country, 
nationality or station in life. These truths are universal, 
not bound up with any particular country or any 
particular epoch. And in everyone, even in the lowest 
of men, there lies latent the capacity of himself, some 
time or other, seeing and realizing these truths. Nay: 
whosoever lives a noble life has already tasted of the 
truth and, in greater or less degree, travels the eightfold 
path of peace which all holy men have trod, are treading 
now, and shall in future tread. The laws of morality 
hold good without variation, everywhere and at all 
times. One may call oneself Buddhist, Hindu, Con- 
fucianist, Taoist, Shintoist, Christian, Jew or Muham- 
medan, or one may prate learnedly about intellectual 
things—all this has nothing to do with the case! Whoso 
cultivates a noble disposition of mind, it is he who 
treads the good path; whoso on the contrary cultivates 
a low and depraved disposition of mind, he walks the 
way of evil. It is the state of mind that counts, not 
the mere name. The true disciple of the Buddha ts far 
removed from all dogmatism: he is a freethinker in the 
_ noblest sense of the word. He falls neither into positive 
nor yet negative dogmas, for he knows: both are mere 
Opinions, mere views, having their basis in blindness 
and self-deception. Therefore has it been said of the 
Buddha: “ The Perfect One 1s free from every theory, for 
the Perfect One himself has seen: Thus is form, thus 
it arises, thus it passes away. Thus is feeling, thus it 
arises, thus it passes away. Thus is perception, thus it 
arises, thus it passes away. Thus are the volztzons, thus 
they arise, thus they pass away. Thus is consciousness, 
thus it arises, thus it passes away.” This wholesome 
understanding of the phenomenality and emptiness of 
all existence can be and ought to be understood by 
everyone for himself. Blind faith is of no use here, for 
according to the Buddha’s teaching, all moral progress 
depends upon one’s own understanding. Whoso therefore 
3-2 
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has made this understanding his own, has thereby 
realized the first component part of the eightfold path ; 
he possesses the right understanding that leads to peace. 
And it is just for this reason that right understanding 
occupies the first place in the eightfold path—namely, 
because it constitutes the necessary preliminary condition 
to all true progress in good. For without right under- 
standing no right mindedness; without right mindedness 
no right speech, no right action, no right livelihood, 
no right endeavour, no right attentiveness, no right 
concentration. 

In what follows I should like to sum up briefly the 
remaining seven constituents of the path, for a minute 
description of all the details of this path would take us 
too far. 

What right usderstanding is, has already been dealt 
with in detail. 

But what now is right mindedness ? Thoughts averted 
from sensuality, hatred and cruelty. This is right 
mindedness. 

And what is right speech? Such words as are true, 
not harsh, not calumnious, not meaningless. This 1s 
right speech. 

And what is right action? To withhold oneself from 
killing, stealing and adultery. This is right action. 

And what is right livelihood? Such an occupation 
as causes no harm and no grief to others. This is right 
livelihood. 

And what is right endeavour? The endeavour to 
suppress evil deeds, words and thoughts, and to develop 
in oneself righteousness. and wisdom. This is right 
endeavour. | 

And what is right attentiveness? Mental clearness 
in all that one does, speaks and thinks ; mental clearness 
in the contemplation of the impermanence, wretchedness 
and phenomenality of all forms of existence. This is 
right attentiveness. 

And what is right concentration ? That concentration 
of mind which is directed towards the good and bound 
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up with right endeavour and right attentiveness. This 
is right concentration. 

Hence morality consists in right speech, right action 
and right livelihood ; mental training in right endeavour, 
right attentiveness and right concentration of mind. 
The wisdom which is brought to perfection through 
mental training, consists in right understanding and 
right mindedness. Therefore, the eightfold path may 
be presented under these three aspects: Morality, Mental 
Training and Wisdom. With respect to this the Buddha 
has said: “Through the not-understanding, through 
the not-penetrating of four things, O monks, have I, 
as well as you, wandered on, hastened on this long time 
through existence. But what are these four things? 
Holy morality, holy mental discipline, holy wisdom, and 
holy deliverance. But now, O monks, holy morality, 
holy mental discipline, holy wisdom and holy deliverance 
are understood and realized, the craving for existence 
extinguished, the fetters of existence burst asunder, and 
no new birth any longer lies before me.”’ 

This then is the holy eightfold path of peace and 
wisdom that leads to the extinction of suffering, the 
quintessence of all Buddhist practice. 

And whatever the Buddha out of compassion for the 
world has published abroad—it is all contained in the 
doctrine of these four holy truths of suffering here dealt 
with—namely : the truth of suffering, the truth of the 
cause of suffering, the truth of the end of suffering, and 
the truth of the path leading to the extinction of 
suffering. And for this reason the Buddha has said: 
“One thing only, O monks, do I make known, now as 
before: suffering and deliverance from suffering.”’ 
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Che Buddhist Doctrine of Reversible 
Merit 


I was induced to put together this article owing to the 
following reasons. When the late King Edward died 
the pious Buddhists of Ceylon, at the request of Venerable 
Sri Sumangala, Mahé-Nayaka Thero, combined at the 
various temples, by offerings and ceremonies to give 
merit and peace, by good wishes and kindly thoughts, to 
the departed monarch. A correspondence arose in the 
daily papers on the subject, originating, I believe, from 
an article in a Roman Catholic paper, in which some 
ridicule was cast upon the Buddhists because, as it was 
said, they who (a) profess belief in salvation gained by 
personal efforts, irrespective of others’ help, and (b) dis- 
believe in an outgoing entity called “soul’’ and a 
vicarious atonement for sin, and (c) hold that Gautama 
Buddha no longer exists, yet offer merits to deceased 
persons, to the Buddha, and even to living persons. It 
was urged that the idea was an innovation in Buddhism, 
and especially in Pali Buddhism, which Ceylon Buddhists 
profess to hold in its original purity, and that there could 
be no authority in the scriptures for such an illogical 
belief and practice. I then pointed out that there was 
authority (as is of course known to all Ceylon Buddhists), 
and subsequently read a paper on the subject before the 
Galle Buddha-Dhamma Sangama. Before that society 
also the learned Bhikkhu Dhammaratna delivered a 
sermon in Sinhalese on the same subject, and to him | 
owe thanks for some references to various suttas which I 
have translated. 


(a) Merit handed over to living persons. 


One of the earliest references in Pali to the doctrine 
(peculiar to Buddhism in this particular sense) of what 
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Mahayana Buddhists call pavivarta and parinamana, 
“handing over,” or “transference of merit,” is in 
Upasampada-Kammavaca* (ordination by a chapter of 
monks). The candidate for ordination says to the or- 
daining monk, “ Reverend Sir, permit me to speak. I bow 
before your Reverence. Reverend Sir, forgive me all 
my faults. May the merits gained by me be shared by 
your Reverence. It is fitting also to allow me to share the 
merits gained by your Reverence. Itis good. It is good. 
I share in it.” (Sabbam aparadham khamatha me bhante. 
Mayé katam punnam sdmina anumoditabbam. Sdmind katam 
bunnam mayham databbam. Sadhu sadhu. Anumoddmi.) 

Dr. Schrader, who thinks that the Pali texts containing 
these views do not represent the primitive Buddhism, 
writes: “As to ‘vicarious’ merit or, rather, ‘reversible 
merit ’—this is a Mahayana dogma which arose by 
necessity together with (or out of) the Bodhisattva- 
theory. The Buddha of the ancient doctrine could not 
be directly helpful to humanity, but only indirectly, in 
that His teaching was accessible only to those who had 
deserved it by their karma. In the feeling of the 
Mahaydnists, however, this was an erroneous restriction 
of the power of a Buddha or Bodhisattva, and, on the 
other hand, it was considered a selfish idea that a man 
should enjoy, to the exclusion of anybody else, the good 
karma he had earned. Thus the doctrine of ‘ reversible 
merit’ arose, which is not only foreign to primitive 
Buddhism, but even opposed to the Buddha's meta- 
physics in a certain way. Parivatto exists in PAli in the 
sense of ‘change,’ ‘ exchange,’ but not, so far as | know, 
as a technical term (as applicable to transference of 
merit).” Well, both Mahayana and Hinayana doctrines 
flourished in Ceylon at different periods, and the distinc- 
tions have in many cases been lost sight of: e¢.g., the 
Bodhisattva worship itself has sprung up and flourishes 


1 Being the Buddhist Manual of the Form and Manner of ordering of Priests and 
Deacons The Palitext, with a translation and notes, is by S. F. Dickson, B.A., also 
by Clough, 1834—by Spiegel, 1841, in Pali and Latin, a summary of which is in 
Hardy's Eastern Monachism. Seealso Warren’s Buddhism in Translations. 
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here. But apart from these considerations, we will turn 
to quotations from parts of the Pitakas which are generally 
regarded as giving authentic Buddhist doctrines. 

The Pali word usually employed to designate merit is 
Patti, and this merit may be transferred to another 
(PaTTIDANA) by exercising the will and retaining no 
selfish thought such as “J shall have the rewards of my 
action’ (see Childers’ Pali Dictionary, s.v.).. Take, 
for example, Sztdnisamsa fataka, where the barber is 
saved from a desert island by the Patt: of the Bodhisattva, 
who, having kept the sila which the former has broken, 
gives him the merit of his morality saying, Hotu, aham 
attana dinnadane rakkhuitasile bhavitabhdvandya etassa 
pattim dammit: : “I give you the merit of this morality 
of mine”; and the barber replies, Anumoddmi sdmit: : 
“T accept it, lord!’ - So also Dh. 161. Aham te tto 
pattim damm : “1 make over to you the merit obtained 
by this action (of obtaining food for the Paccekabuddha).”’ 
And again, tmasmim me pindapdte sdminad patti dinnd: 
“the reward of this almsgiving has been made over to 
me by my master,” and Dh. 402, mayham matapfitunnam 
wmasmim bhattie pattim damm: “I transfer to my 
parents the merit contained in this act of preaching.” 
And again, Sdmanerena dinnapatttm anumoddémi tata: 
“My son, I am thankfully enjoying the reward of the 
merit made over to me by you when a novice.” 

Many other similar instances might be collected from 
the Fatakas. Again, it is generally the custom, on 
finishing a religious work in writing, to add at the end of 
the manuscript or book: “ May the merit of my having 
made this copy redound to the advantage of all men.” 
See Milinda Panha 297, note by Professor Rhys Davids, 
who says, ‘“ The doctrine of tmputed righteousness is not 
confined to Buddhists, but the Buddhist theory is really 
quite different from the corresponding Western idea, 
even from the Catholic doctrine of the transference of 
the righteousness of saints.” 

Again, in Ceylon every bhikkhu, after preaching bana, 
gives merit to the congregation and all beings, a practice 
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probably based upon a passage in Khuddaka Nvkéya, 
where Sakka says to the Buddha, “ Lord, why do you 
not communicate the glorious merit of the Dhamma ? 
May you, Lord, order the sangha to give it." The Lord 
then assembled the sangha, saying, “ Bhikkhus, hence- 
forth, after preaching, always deliver the merit thereof to 
all creatures in the three worlds.’’ The practice is one 
of the ten Kusala’s, or meritorious actions, which are 
Danan sian ca bhavand pattipattdnumodana 
Veyyavacca paccadyan ca desana suts dsithsyo, 

and most of the Tzrokuddha Sutta is occupied with the 
subject (see below). It is also performed after religious 
observances, such as keeping attha-sila (observance of 
the eight precepts by laymen), after which the devotee 
confers his merit on whomsoever he wishes well. The 
acceptance of the gift thus offered is called abbhanumodana 
(t.¢. yena kenact dinnassa puviiassa annassa cittena patigga- 
hanam). [See Childers’ Pali Dictionary, s.v., and Abht- 
dammattha-Sangaha. P.T.S. Trans. Shwe Zan Aung, 
p- 146 and note. ] 


(5) To the Memory of the Buddha. 


In Ceylon it is the custom, when a déna, or feast of 
charity, is given to the sangha, to bring into the bhojanasdla 
the relics, to which a special offering of food, etc., is made 
before any bhikkhu is served. In this particular case, 
the merits and gifts offered with good intent and loving 
heart of devotion have a result not reckoned on by the 
giver, so that it is worth while discussing the point, 
though the issue is different. The question as to how 
such offerings could be effectual or logical arose long 
ago, for in Milinda Panha [| Trenckner's Pali Text, p. 95 
et seq., and Rhys David's Trans. S.B.E., Questions of 
King Milinda, Vol. I., p. 141 et seq.] the matter is 
threshed out by the bhikkhu Nagasena and the King 
Milinda, and the conclusion arrived at is that such merits 
done to the Buddha’s memory are not fruitless, becaus~ 
they react to one’s own benefit. — 
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The question then arising, in this connection, that if 
one is not conscious of a gift of merit being offered one 
gets no benefit thereby, Nagasena by several examples 
proves the contrary, saying (p. 97): “ Wrong is the 
saying of the heretics that an act done to one who 
accepts it not is empty and fruitless.”’ 

For instance, “ As fans and punkahs are means of pro- 
ducing wind, so the relics and the jewel treasure of the 
wisdom of a Tathagata are means of producing the 
three-fold attainment. And as men oppressed by heat 
and tormented by fever can by fans and punkahs produce 
a breeze, and thus allay the heat and assuage the fever 
so can gods and men, by offering reverence to the relics 
and the jewel-treasure of the wisdom of a Tathagata, 
though He has died away and accepts 1t not, cause goodness 
to arise within them, and by that goodness can assuage 
and can allay the fever and the torment of the threefold 
fire (lobha, moha, dosa).”’ 

This explains the rationale of prayer and devotion, 2.2., 
the re-action of the emotion on oneself has a purifying 
effect, as well as on the person to whom the affection is 
directed ; while it would seem that, where the devotion 
and love is absolutely unselfish, the force sent out 
describes an open curve and adds something to the 
general store of goodness on which the world at large 
must draw for its support. | 


(c) Merits offered to Petas. 


Petas are earth-bound departed beings in great misery, 
dwelling in the “ purgatory ” or intermediate state, and 
still longing for physical food and pleasures. [I do not 
use ‘purgatory’ as meaning a particular spot, for one 
may be in sucha state anywhere.] At death they are 
re-born for a long or short period in certain planes of the 
Kama-loka. It is evident that re-birth in these regions 
is according to one’s merit; therefore a very sensual and 
immoral man, who in this world had clung to sensual 
things and was too ignorant or irreligious to know of, 
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believe in, or hope for, any higher state of life, would be 
existing here for a considerable time. It does not appear 
to be a desirable lot to be here consciously ; those whose 
good deeds and aspirations have won them a better lot 
would be unconscious of passing through this state, and 
would be quickly re-born in a Déva-loka. Petas are said 
to frequent the outside of walls and ramparts, places 
where four ways meet, corners of streets, deserted 
houses. They are what in English are called “ghosts.” 
They naturally resort after death, owing to ignorance that 
they are dead, to their old dwelling places, and conse- 
quently look for kindness at the hands of their relatives. 
They are divided into khuppipast, nijhdmatanhiko, 
utupajivt and pamsupisdcako ; 1.e.. hungry and _ thirsty 
ones, flame-tormented ones (I have elsewhere translated 
the word by “whose worm dieth not ”), those who live 
on excrement, and those who feed on dirt. The first 
two classes haunt human abodes. (See below, Milinda 
Panha quoted.) Those who “live on other’s gifts’’ are 
called paradattupajivino. To these creatures offerings 
are made. Among the Hindus the ceremony of Sraddha 
is still observed (offerings of rice-balls for a number of 
days). There is perhaps a remnant of this in the Ceylon 
pint, or “protection ceremony” (see below). Dr. 
Schrader writes to me: “ The Vedic sraddha (which 
alone could have influenced Buddhists) is also a sort of 
exorcism, namely, a safeguard against the mischief which 
the Pztiris (Petas) are inclined to do.” | 

In Dham. 130 (quoted by Childers, s.v., Patiz) a bene- 
factor hands over the merit of his charity to the deceased _ 
beings, who eat the essence of the food offered and 
profit by the kindly thought of them. Ito tesam petanam 
dibbannapanam sampayatut: pattim addsi— Saying, ‘to 


those petas may heavenly food and drink accrue from - 
this deed (my charity),’ he transferred the merit.” There 


being no food in the heaven world, as we understand the 

word, the dzbbannapanam must be the mental bliss. caused © 

by the kind remembrance of the dead. | 
The locus classicus on the subject of offerings to petas 
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(at the petakiccam or Manium epula) is in Tiro-kudda sutta, 
section 11 [of the Khuddakapatho in Khuddantkéyo, a 
section of Suttapitakam]. In Ceylon the ceremony is 
called matake ddnaya. Here is a passage :— 


1. Evan dadants nidtinan 
Yo honts anukampaké 
Sucin panstan kdlena 
Kappiyan pana bhojanan. 

Those who are compassionate towards the deceased 
relatives give thus at times pure, palatable, and suitable 
solid and liquid food (as alms). 

2. Idan vo ndtinan hotu 
Sukhsiid hontu fdtayo 
Te ca tattha samdgantvd 
NGts-petd samdgatd. 

May this (merit) be for the comfort and happiness of 
(deceased) relatives. These (deceased) relatives assemble 
there (that is, where the alms are given). 

3. Pahute anna panamhs 
Sakkaccan anumodare 
Civan jivantu no nats 
Yesan hetu labhamase. 

Those who receive the merits of almsgiving, which 
consists of many kinds of solid and liquid food, hope 
thus: “ May our relatives from whom we have received 
this boon live long.” 


4. Amhédhan ca kata puja 
Dayakéd ca anipphala 
Nahs tattha kasi aths 
Gorakkh’ ettha na vijjats. 

We have been the receivers (of alms). Those who 
give also receive the fruits (of their deed). In the world 
of Petas there is no sowing nor agriculture, no cattle- 
keeping there. 

5. Vanja tddsss watths 
Hsvannena kayakkayan 
Ito dinnena ydpents 
Peta kala kat& tahim 


There is no trading, no buying or selling for gold. 
The Petas of the world of Petas, who are re-born from 
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this (world of human beings), live on what is given from 
this world. 
6. Unname udakan vattan 
Yathd ninnan pavattati 
Evameva sto jdinnan 
Peténan upa-kappats. 


Just as the rain-water fallen on a high place runs down 
to a place which is low, likewise what is given from this 
(world of human beings) [which is recognised as a high 
place or state] profits those living in the world of Petas 
(which is low). 

7. Yathd vénivahé pira 
Pari-pivents sdgaran 
Evémeva sto dinnan 
Petdnan upakappats. 


Just as the swollen rivers fill the ocean, likewise what 


is given from this (world of human beings) profits those 
in the world of Petas. 


8. Addst me akdst me 
Nats msttad sakhé ca me 
Petdnan dakkhinan dajja 
Pubbe-hata-manussavan. 


The alms should be given to Petas by thinking of pre- 
vious acts such as “he gave me this wealth, he did me 
this work, he was my relative, he was my friend, he was 
my companion, etc.” 

9. Naks runganva soko va 
Yd'catta paridevand 
Na tan petdé na’ matthaya 
Evan tstthanti fidtayo. 

There is no use in weeping, feeling sorry, lamenting 
and bewailing. All these things are of no use tothe 
Petas. However, there are relatives who do these 
things. 

10. Ayan kho dakkhind dinng 
Sangham’ht suppatstthita 
Dighs rattan hita yassa 
Thana so upakappats. 


What is given to the Sangha for the sake of the 
3 
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deceased verily becomes the cause of their well-being for 
a long period. ' 

Again in Akankheyya Sutia (Prof. Rhys-Davids, Budd, 
Sutt. p. 211), we find that kind thoughts of the departed 
ones about the still living are to be stimulated and 
encouraged. [Majjhima Nikaya, 1.,86 P.T.S.] ° 

‘¢ Ifa bhikkhu should desire, brethren, that those relatives 
of his, of one blood with him, dead and gone, who think of 
him with believing heart, should find therein great fruit 
and great advantage (see Dhammapada, com. 97) let him 
fulfil all righteousness . . . . let him be much alone, etc.”’ 

The following passage from Fdnussoni Sutta (Angut- 
tara Nikaya), referring to the condition of fetas in 
purgatory (Kama-loka), supports the idea that offerings 
profit them there : 

‘‘ Brahman, in this world he who destroys life, steals, 
commits unlawful sexual intercourse, tells untruths, 
indulges in slandering, using harsh words, using vain 
and idle talk, is mean, is of a malevolent disposition, 
entertains erroneous religious views, is born in the world 
of Petas after the dissolution of the body. He subsists 
on nutriment which exists in the world of Petas, and 
owing to that nutriment he exists there. When either 
a friend, a superior, a blood-relative, or any other in 
this world, makes a transference of a meritorious dona- 
tion, he gets his nutriment, etc., there (according to the 
importance of the meritorious donation), and exists there. 
Thus, Brahman, the donation becomes a_ transference 
(literally :—to him who is there the offering goes). Thus 
this subject becomes clear.” 

1 Prof. Rhys Davids translates Nos. 7 and 6 of these stanzas thus (Buddhist Suttas 
Vol. XLII. S. R. E.) :— | 
As rivers, when they fill, must flow, 
And reach and fill the distant main ; 
So surely what is given here 
Will reach and bless the spirits there ! 


If you on earth will gladly give, 
Departed ghosts will gladly live ! 


As water poured on mountain tops 
Must soon descend and fill the plain, 
So surely what is given here 
Will reach and bless the spirits there ! 
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There are, however, states in which the feta cannot 
enjoy the kind thought or offering of friends. See 
Milinda Panha, section 294 (Trenckner’s Pali Text) : 

Reverend Nagasena, these benefactors, on giving 
offerings, offer them by name to former beings who 
have died, with the words “let this profit them.’’ Pray, 
now, do they for that reason get any profit ? 

Some, great king, do get it, and some do not. 

Who, Sir, do get it, and who do not get it? 

Those re-born in hell,: great king, get no profit; those 
re-born in heaven get no profit; those born in the 
wombs of animals get no profit. Of four classes of 
petas (purgatory-dwellers) three get no profit, namely, 
feeders on vomit, hungry and thirsty ones, those ‘“ whose 
worm dieth not”; but those inhabitants of purgatory 
who feed on others’ charity do get profit, and the 
rememberers of them also get profit therefrom. 

So then, Nagasena, the offerings of benefactors go for 
nothing: they are fruitless, in so far as those to whom 
they are expressly dedicated get no profit from them ? 

Not so, great king; the offering is not fruitless nor 
profitless, for the benefactors get the fruit thereof. 

[Nagasena explains by a simile. If people make a 
present of cakes and rice or meat to a relative, and he 
refuses them, is the present wasted? No. The donors 
eat it themselves! Again, if a man enters a house and 
finds no other exit, he comes out by the way he went 
in. The king agrees, but asks in doubt :] 

Reverend Nagasena, in so far as the offerings given 
by these benefactors reach the former beings who have 
died, and they enjoy the profit of it, in that case a 
murderer, barbarous and blood-thirsty, whose heart is 


1 Prof. Rhys Davids translates “ purgatory,’”’ but this seems erroneous, for a clear 
distinction is here drawn between heli, purgatory, and heaven. ‘Io get profit by 
gifts one must be in the intermediate state, the hell-dweller and heaven-dweller alike 
being apparently too much occupied with their respective torment and bliss to pay 
attention to or be conscious of mundane offerings ; and even grosser occupants of 
“ purgatory" appear to get no profit. It would appear that ordinary beings in the 
state of heaven or hell existence cannot be conscious of earth existence. It ig 
necessary to be in the intermediate state (which I have translated ‘‘ purgatory,'’ but 
it is not to be regarded as the ‘‘ purgatory ” of the Christian Church). 
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full of wickedness, after slaying men, or after doing 
some fearful deed, might transfer it to the former beings 
who have died, with these words: ‘“ May the fruit of 
this act of mine reach the former beings who have died.” 
Pray, tell me, does the fruit of it reach them ? 

Not so, great king. 

_ Reverend Nagasena, what is the reason why good 
reaches but evil does not reach them ? : 

[Nagasena says, “‘ Do not ask me stupid questions 
(nirdlambo—baseless), ¢.g., why does not the Ganges 
flow backwards,” etc., and, on the king’s apologizing, 
continues :] 

It is impossible, great king, that an evil deed should 
be shared with him who has neither done it nor consented 
thereto. 

[Nagasena now explains that vice being limited and 
virtue boundless, just as a tiny drop of water cannot 
flow all over a large space, so by reason of its smallness 
its effects do not pass beyond the doer of the evil deed. 
The king accepts this argument, but asks :] 

Reverend Nagasena, from what cause is an ill deed 
small, and a good deed far-spreading ? 

In this world, great king, whosoever gives charity, 
keeps the precepts, observes the Sabbath, he is glad, 
exceeding glad, pleased, exceeding pleased, light-hearted, 
of mind serene, and joyous. More and more does joy 
upspring in him, and, being of joyous heart, his goodness 
waxeth more and more (like a perennial fountain). . . . 

If, great king, for even a hundred years, a man 
transfer’ merit, that merit grows and grows, more and 
more, as he keeps on transferring it, and the merit of 
that deed he is able to shave with whomsoever he will. 
That, great king, is the cause owing to which good deeds 
are far-spreading. 

But doing an ill deed, great king, he is afterwards 


ss eS 

[! Avayeyya. See Rh. Davids note ad Joc., lit “cause to bend towards.” In 
most places the meaning ‘ bend back or towards” comes to have the secondary sense 
of ‘‘ reflect.” But throughout this discussion there is an underlying reference to a very 
beautiful Buddhist conception that a man can transfer to others the merit of any good 
deed he has done. I referred to this note above.] : 
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remorseful, and being remorseful his mind is centred on 
the deed (liyatz—sticks to it), recurs to it, is occupied 
with it, gets no relaxation from it, is wretched, burning, 
dejected, wasted, gets no relief, is suffused with it. 

In short, merit and demerit are the causes of existence, 
and there can really be no arbitrary parting of ‘ your ’”’ 
merit and ‘‘ mine.” All beings are inextricably woven 
together in the meshes of humanity, and “thine” and 
‘“‘mine’’ are delusions. The utter selflessness, that 
renounces the fruits of one’s labours that others may 
profit thereby, is better and more helpful to a fellow- 
creature than his own unaided merit. ‘“ Le bénéfice d'une 
bonne action,” says Prof. de la Vallée Poussin, ‘‘ peut étre 
appliqué ad autrut; on peut ‘ tourner’ Laction vers autrut, 
renoncer au mérite qu'elle produiva et en faire profiter les 
créatures.”” Again, speaking of the general and wider 
application of the old doctrines in the later and less 
orthodox teachings of the Great Vehicle, the same author 
well says: ‘‘ Mats la fot nous ensergne que le mérite des 
bonnes cwuvres est applicable au prochain: des lors nous 
pouvons purifier notre désir et notre activité de tout retour 
sur nous-mémes: faire le bien, non pour des récompenses 
célestes, mais pour soulager les créatures; convotter la 
science bouddhique et la sainteté pour les distribuer aux 
wgnorants et aux pécheurs.”' 

In general, it should be noted that, in giving merits 
to a deceased person, such person should be conscious 
of and pleased with the deeds done by the donor, other- 
wise he does not acquire benefit. The teaching of 
Abhidhamma generally is that the basis of the merit- 
transfer is the pleasant state of mind or rejoicing over 
a good deed done. Merit or demerit depends upon the 
inward motive. Ifa being, whether deva, man or feta, 
takes delight in a good thing done, there is merit set in 
motion, and, likewise, if a being takes delight in an evil 
deed done by another, there is demerit. True transfer 
of merit is thus “causing sympathetic vibration in 
another ”—to put the matter in scientific terms. 


1 Bouddhisme, pp. 295, 297. 
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I think enough has been said to show that the doctrine 
of ‘*Reversible Merit” is a Buddhist one, and is in 
accordance at least with the true spirit of most religions. 

I will conclude this paper by translating some stanzas 
from Mahdparinibbana Sutta (Bhan. I.) to illustrate the 


spirit of transference of merit, which is truly Buddhist, 
as I think: 
Yaswem padese kappets vdsam pandita jatiko 
Stlavani’ ettha bhojetvua saitiate brahmacarayo 
Ya tattha devata assa tdsam dakkhinam ddise : 
Ta pays pijyayants mansta mdnayants nans, 
Tato nam anukampants mata putiam va orasam : 
Devatanukamprto poso sada bhadvans passatits. 
Where’er a wise man dwells 
There let him feed the saints 
Virtuous and self-restrained : 
Let him transfer the merit 
_ To devas dwelling there: 
Worshipped, they’ll worship him; 
Honoured, they’ll honour him ; 
And pitiful to him they'll be, 
E’en as a mother pitieth 
Her own, and only son: 
The man whom devas pity will e’er see happy days. 


F. L. Woopwarp. 
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On Abimsa and Vegetarianism 
mainiy in Buddbism * 


The principle of non-hurting (a-himsa), 2.¢., of refrain- 
ing from any violence to living beings, has its origin 
in the Aryan Orient. How utterly foreign it is to the 
Jewish-Christian culture is well shown by the following 
contrast.» When the Christ met Peter who was just 
attending to his work as a fisherman, he blessed his 
nets so much that the mass of fishes caught brought 
‘the boats into danger of sinking. When Pythagoras 
met some fishermen who were about to pull out their 
net, he bought from them the whole contents of the 
net and then set free all the fishes and other animals 
enclosed in it. Even now the beginnings of ahimsa as 
a generally binding law are feeble enough in the West, 
though individually all Westerners of the Aryan race 
are hardly less in favour of it than their brethren in the 
East. 

When ahimsa first became a religious principle, is 
difficult to say. But, of the now existing religions, 
Jainism is the one which has the most complete system 
of it and which has always clung to it with the utmost 
possible tenacity. 

The standpoint of the Jains as to ahimsa is stated 
thus in the Uttarajjhayana, one of their sacred books :* 

“One should not permit (or consent to) the killing of 
living beings ; then he will perhaps be delivered from all 
misery ; thus have spoken the preceptors who have 
proclaimed the law of ascetics. 

“ A careful man, who does not injure living beings, is 
called ‘circumspect’ (samita). The sinful Karman wil 
quit him as water quits raised ground. 


1 Reprinted trom the Ceylon National Review, January, 1910, No. 9, Vol. III. 
* Schopenhauer, Grundlage der Moral, ed. Reclam, Vol. III., p. 623 of the Works. 
8 Jacobi, Jaina Sutras, Vol. II., pp. 33, 34. | 

4-2 
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“In thoughts, words, and acts he should do nothing 
injurious to beings who people the world, whether they 
move or not.” 

The “movable” (tasa, trasah) beings are animals 
(including men), fire and wind; the “ immoyable ” 
(thavara ; sthavarah) beings are earth, water and plants. 

All of these the Ayaranga-Sutta, another ancient and 
sacred work, brings successively under the following 
formula :? 

“ Knowing them [the sinful acts], a wise man should 
not act sinfully towards earth (water, fire, etc.),* nor cause 
others to act so, nor allow others to act so.” 

This gives an idea of the rigorousness of the Jaina 
ahimsa. ‘These rules, however, are for the ascetic only. 
Yet the layman, too, is expected to strictly observe at 
least “the small vow of ahimsa (ahimsa-anuvrata) which 
embraces ‘movable’ beings only :* 

“Intoxicating drinks, meat, honey, and fruit of milky 
trees must always be avoided by the good intent upon 
Sheltering movable beings.” 

“Where minute beings are hurt and unclean things 
eaten: that dining by night the good full of compassion 
do not perform.” 

‘As to those who live as vegetarians (annacinah) 
through the murder of immovable beings, and those who 
are meat eaters (mamsacinah) through the murder of 
movable beings, the guilt of these, as the wise must 
know, is about as different as are an atom and the 
Meru.” 

“ (For) with vegetarianism it (the guilt) 1s as big as 
an atom, so to speak, and can be cancelled by penance; 
.but with meat-eating it is as big as the king of mountains 
and cannot be cancelled on account of its bigness.”’ 

Depriving animals of their property, as happens in the 


1 Jacobi, Jaina Sutras, Vol.I., p. sfil. 
% There are numberless souls embodied in four elements. Their bodies are only 
_ perceptible when an infinite number of them is united in one place. Jacobi, Joc. cit. 
8 That means according to the Jivaviyara and other texts, all except the plants 
and four elements. | 
4 Amitagati’s Subhashitasamdoha, XXXL, 4, 5, and XXI., 8, 9. 
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culture of honey, silk, wool, etc., is also forbidden to 
both ascetics and laymen. Eating honey involves theft 
and murder, the latter because “each drop of honey ts 
won by the murder of innumerable creatures.”"* ‘ The 
guilt incurred by reducing to ashes seven villages: the 
same (guilt) is fixed for having eaten a drop of honey.” * 
The enjoyment of animal milk, however, is not con- 
sidered sinful at all—a curious contradiction to the above 
reasoning in the case of a country like India full of 
starving cattle. 

It is hardly imaginable that this whole rigorous system 
of ahimsa came into existence at once, and, therefore, 
since most of these prescripts were no doubt already held 
by Mahavira and even Par¢vanatha, we are led to the 
hypothesis that the system was started by the Jains or 
some other community, with something similar to what 
is now called the “small vow of ahimsa’’ not less than 
about two. hundred years before the Buddha (800 B.c.). 
This would bring us back to the close of the Vedic period, 
and here, indeed, we do find the expected earlier stage, 
though evidently not the very first beginnings, of the 
doctrine of ahimsa, in the closing section of Chandogya 
Upanishad which runs as follows : 

‘‘Whoso, after having, according to the precept, 
studied the Veda in the time left by the work for the 
teacher, returns from the teacher’s family ; studies by 
himself the Holy Scriptures, in his home, in a clean 
place ; trains up righteous (pupils) ; makes the Self the 
footing of all his forces ; does not hurt any being except in 
holy places (ahimsant sarvabhutanyanyatra tirtebhyah) ; 
he verily, going on like this [all his life,] obtains the 
Brahman world, and does not come back,—does not 
come back.”’ 

That means: a Brahmin who wants deliverance, is not 
allowed to kill animals, except in the sacrifice; it being 
remarkable that a householder is being spoken of here, 
perhaps because Sannyasa had not yet become a rule. 


1 Amitagatis Subhashitasamdoha, XXII., 2. 
9 Ibid., XXII., 3. 
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In the later Upanishads the fourth Acrama appears 
fairly developed, and the rules given are to some extent 
the same as with the Jain Yati. Like the latter, the Brah- 
manic Sannyasin had to refrain from wandering during 
the rainy season, also to strain the water before drinking 
it ; and apparently, though this is not certain, he had also 
to abstain from animal food.’ But, however that may 
be, this much seems to be certain, that in Brakmanism 
even the “smaller ’’ aktmsa was, up to a very late time, 
restricted to the Sannyasin, and was only introduced 
in the form of vegetarianism, into the Brahmana caste 
because of the growing influence of Jainism whose ethics 
had conquered the public opinion. That at the time of 
the Buddha, and still much later, vegetarianism was 
only half recognised in Brahmanism, is proved by the 
well-known panca pancanakha rule In Mahabharata 
XII., 141. 70, this rule appears in the following form : 

“ Five five-claw (animals) may be eaten bya Brahmin, 
Kshatriya, or Vaigya ; act according to the law (and) do 
not direct thy mind to what is not to be eaten.”’ 

It is remarkable that the same rule occurs also ina 
Buddhist Jataka and in nearly all the ancient Brahmanic 
Law Books ;* further in the Kurma-Purana where it is 
ascribed to Manu. Manu, however, speaks of six animals 
(so Gautama), and Apastamba allows even seven. 

In another place the Mahabharata (XII, 37, 21-24) * 
a long list of animals (and plants) “not to be eaten by a 
Brahmana” is given by the sage Vyasa, who would 
probably have spared himself the trouble, if the number 
of permitted animals had been a much smaller one. 

In the course of time, when Jainism and Buddhism 
had become powers in the land, the Brahmins could not 
help restricting the killing of animals and eating of meat 


1 Comp. Deussen, Geschichte der Philosophie, 1, 2, p. 340. It depends on what 
we understand by bhiksha. 
2 Lueders, Eine indische Speiseregel ; Journal of the German Oriental Society, 
1907, p. 641. 
2 Vain. 1, 177; Vasish. XIV., 39; Gaut. XVII., 27; Manu, V., 18; Ap. 1, 5, 
17, 37; Vishn. LI., 6. 
4 Schrader, Die Fragen des Koenigs Menandros, Appendix, p. XXVII. 
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to the sacrifice,! and here too it had to be more and more 
reduced, until at last even the “flesh desiring”’ Pitris 
(amisha-hankshinah) [whose claim is still recognised, 
though with some reluctance,’ in the latest parts of the 
Mahabhirata] were forced to become vegetarians. And 
finally the ultimate step was taken by some representa- 
tives of the Madhva sect, which arose in South India in 
the thirteenth century a.p., to condemn as sinful any 
slaughter of animals, and to introduce instead into the 
sacrifice the practice of the so-called sii ee or 
animal made of dough.* 

But all this refers to the Brahmins only; or at most, 
to ‘“‘twice-born”: the remaining classes of the Brah- 
manic system were not expected to abstain from meat. 
The present condition, therefore, is about the following 
one. Brahmins are strict vegetarians all over Southern 
India, in the North many of them eat fish, and in Kagmir 
also meat. Kshatriyas are and always were meat eaters 
for the most part. Vaicyas (2.¢., the trading class.called 
Chettiars in the South and Banias etc. in the North) 
seem to imitate, aS a rule, the diet of the Brahmins. 
Cudras are meat eaters as well as vegetarians : mostly 
the latter because meat is too expensive. - 

As to the ascetics, I have already said that the 
prescripts they follow are much in harmony with Jainism. 
Abstinence plays a great part with them, and so most of 
them do not touch meat, last not least, because - it 
strengthens the tendencies to sensuality. But I have 
known a very ideal and learned Sannyasin, Brahmin by 
birth, who declared it a weakness unworthy of a true 
Bhikshu to refuse anything offered to him in good faith 
including meat. His idea seemed to be that an ascetic, 

1 As had occasionally been done already before ; see above. 

2 Alpa-dosham tha jneyam (XIII, 115. 45). 

8 There seems to be quite a literature for and against this practice ; see Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Haraprasada Castri, Notices on Sanskrit MSS., 1907, p. I. ‘fil. Possibly the 
Madhvas were but reformersin this point. For in Mahabharata XIII., 115, 56, we 
read: “For it is heard (in holy tradition) that in a former Kalpa the sacrificial 
animal of men was a rice-made one (vrihi-maya) ; with it did sacrifice the performers 


of sacrifices, longing for the world of the good.” The Jain influence comes out rather 
strongly in verse 63, ibid., where Bhishma forbids “honey and meat” (madhu-mamsani). 
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who was not able to eat everything eatable offered to 
him, had not yet succeeded in bridging over the udaram 
antaram, the “hole” or space between him and the 
world spoken of in Taittiriya Upanishad (II., 7,) had 
not yet conquered the dvandva-moha or “ delusion of the 
oposites,” jugupsa or “repugnance” which is said to 
vanish only when the one and all of the Atman is truly 
realized. This reminds one somewhat of that remark- 
able passage of Milindapanha (III., 6) where the 
Buddhist sage declares : “ He, O Great King, who is not 
yet free from greed, experiences, while he is eating his 
meal, the taste as well as the pleasure of the taste; 
whereas the greedless one, while eating his meal experi- 
ences the taste only, but not the pleasure of the taste.” 

_ Buddhism, to which we have herewith turned, offers 
quite a problem with regard to ahzmsa and vegetarianism, 
which has not been solved hitherto, so far as I am aware. 
The one party, headed by Dr. Neumann, says that 
the Buddha was a vegetarian; while the other party, 
to which most scholars belong, denies that he objected 
to meat except in certain special cases. The one refer 
to the principle of ahimsa being the first vow to be 
observed by both laymen and monks; the others to 
certain passages of the Scripture and to the fact that at 
present the majority of believers in both the Churches, 
Hinayana and Mahayana, do eat meat and yet believe 
to observe ahimsa. . 

. In my opinion thé right is on both sides, and that for 
reasons which I shall now expound in detail. 

It is a curious fact that almost the only thing still 
known about the Buddha among the Jains of Southern 
India is that he was a very bad man who encouraged 
the enjoyment of meat! I suspect that the ground of 
this bad reputation is to be sought in the Dharma- 
pariksha,' a polemic work little courteous to Brahmanism 
either, which is very popular in its Tamil translation. 
Tt has but seven verses on Buddhism, the very first 


4 Analysed by N. Mironow in his dissertation ‘‘ Die Dharmapariksha des Amitagati,” 
Leipziz 1903. Sze esp. p. 38. 
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objection being the one mentioned, viz., that in the 
Buddha’s opinion there was no sin in eating meat. Now 
this objection is not exactly an invented one, but in the 
older Jain literature it looks a little different. In the 
Suyagadanga Suta,' e.g., the following teaching is 
ascribed to the Buddha: 

“A layman may kill his son (during a famine) and 
eat him ; a wise (monk) who partakes of the meat will 
not be defiled by the sin.” 

“If anybody thrusts a spit through a man or a baby, 
mistaking him for a fragment of the granary,” puts him 
on the fire, and roasts him, that will be a meal fit for 
Buddhas to breakfast upon.” 

Here we have indeed, though in a most grotesque 
form, a doctrine of the Buddha, viz., his prescript that 
meat was to be avoided by the Bhikkhu except when the 
latter was 1n no way casually connected with the “ murder” 
in quesiton. 

The prescript is repeatedly given in the Pitakas, most 
effectively in Chullavagga VII., 3-15, where Devadatta 
with the intention of making a schism (2.e., well aware 
that his proposal would not be accepted), approaches 
the Buddha with the request to forbid the monks to eat 
fish and flesh? The Buddha declines: ‘. . . for the 
duration of eight months, Devadatta, sleeping under 
trees has been permitted by me,‘ and (1 have permitted) 
fish and flesh which are thoroughly clean in three points : 
unseen, unheard, unsuspected.” | 

That means: neither must the monk have seen that 
the animal in question was killed for his sake (adzttham), 
nor must he have heard .so (asutam), nor even is he 
allowed to have a suspicion in this respect (aparisankhitam). 
Such meat was called pavatta-mamsa “already existing 


1 ‘Translated by Prof. Jacobi; S. B. E., vol. XLV., pp. 243 and 415. 

* That is, of course, not possible, as is also objected by the interlocutor. Instead 
of clumsily reversing a simile suitable only in the preceding (opposite) case (Sutra 26), 
the author should have confined himself to simply stating that there is no sin in eating 
what you have killed by mistake. 

3 ‘< The flesh of fish,” Oldenberg ; but compare Anguttara Nikaya IIl., " Si: na 
maccham na mamsant. 

“ Referring to another proposal of D.'s. 
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meat,”’ as opposed to uddtsakata-mamsa “ purposely 
made meat.”’? 

Compare also: “ Let no one, O Bhikkhus, knowingly 
eat meat (of an animal) killed for that purpose. Who- 
soever does so, is guilty of a dukkata offence. I permit, 
O Bhikkhus, fish and flesh pure in three respects: 
unseen, unheard, unsuspected” (Mahavagga VI., 31, 
end). 

Further: ‘‘ How can you, O foolish one, eat meat 
without having enquired (whence it comes) . . . let no 
one, O Bhikkhus, eat meat without having enquired” 
(thid., VI., 23-9). 

Another condition is that the meat was not to be raw 
(Brahmajala Sutta, 19; Ang. Nik. 193-9; Majjh Nik. 
38, etc.). Of novices entering the Order it is said over 
and again that ‘“‘ they adopt abstinence from accepting 
raw [grain ; they adopt abstinence from accepting raw] 
meat.” | 

Finally, there is the curious rescript of Mahagga V., 23, 
(not occurring anywhere else, as far as I know) to avoid 
the flesh of men, elephants, horses, dogs, snakes, lions, 
tigers, panthers, bears, and hyenas. This may be looked 
at as the Buddhist counterpart of Sri-Vyasa’s list (see 
above). 

That a great religious teacher preaching ahimsa did 
not altogether condemn the enjoyment of meat; that 
an ascetic could ever hope to get rid of his passions 
without having renounced once for all any animal diet ; 
—this must have been something extraordinary and 
incomprehensible to many a person in that time, just as 
it is a puzzle still now to thoughtful people who come 
into touch with Buddhism. It is, therefore, a good thing 
that we have at least one document which clearly shows 
how the Buddha used to settle such doubt. 

In the Amagandha Sutta of the Sutta-Nipata a certain 
person addresses the Buddha,’ and after having described 


1 Oldenberg, Vinayapitakam, Vol. II., p. 81 note. 
* Kassapa, in this case, which matters nothing, since all the Buddhas have exactly 
the same teaching. 
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and praised his own vegetarian diet, goes on saying: 
“ Uncleanliness (amagandha, lit. ‘foul smell’) has nothing 
to do with me: thus thou speakest,’’O Brahmabandhu, ' 
eating rice-food (mixed) with well-dressed birds’ flesh. 
Therefore, Kassapa, I ask thee; what dost thou under- 
stand by uncleanness ? To which the Buddha answers: 
“Destroying living beings, killing, cutting, binding, 
stealing, speaking falsehood, fraud and deception, worth- 
less reading—this: is uncleanness, but not the eating of 
flesh.” There follow six more verses of this kind, all of 
them ending with: ‘this is uncleanness, not the eating 
of meat,” and then it goes on: “ Neither abstinence 
from fish or flesh, nor going naked, nor shaving the head, 
nor matted hair, nor dirt, nor a rough garment, nor, 
sacrifices to Agni, will cleanse a man not free from 
delusions.” “ Reading the Vedas, making offerings to 
priests, or sacrifices to the gods, self-mortifications by heat 
or cold, and many such-like penances performed for the 
sake of immortality, these do not cleanse the man not free 
from delusions.” ? 

It is a matter of course that under the circumstances 
described meat was by no means a regular constituent of 
the Bhikkhu’s meal, but rather an exception which could 
easily have been avoided altogether. But the Buddha 
did not want to forbid it, and his main reason in doing so 
was evidently the wish to state an open and remaining 
example of his teaching : that the question of food (ahara) 
had absolutely nothing to do with that of moral purity 
(visuddht). 

Apart from this conditional use of meat, there was not 
much difference, as far as our subject is concerned, between 
the Buddhist and the Jain monk. Like the latter, the 
former had to ‘avoid carefully the destruction of any life. 
Says Sutta-Nipata (Dhammika-Sutta, 19) : 

“ Having ceased from hurting any being in the world 
whether immovable or movable (thavara, tasa), he will not 


1 Pseudo-Brahmin. 
2 Rhys Davids, Buddhism, 8th ed., p. 131, and S. B. E., vol. X., pp. 40, 41. 
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destroy life, nor cause killing, nor consent to others’ 
killing.” 

And similarly Dhammapada (XXVL., 23.) : 

“ Him I call a Brahmana who has ceased from hurting 
any being, whether immovable or movable; who does 
not kill nor cause to kill.” 

Never should the Bhikkhu forget the “sameness of 
self” (saruppam attano), 1.¢., the fact that wherever there 
is life, there is something like himself. ? 

Wandering about in the rainy season was forbidden in 
order to avoid ‘crushing the green herbs, hurting vege- 
table life, and destroying the life of many small things.” ? 
Fruits were only allowed when they were damaged by 
fire, sword, or nails, or when they had not yet any seed in 
them ; or when the seed (i.¢., the capacity of fructifica- 
tion) had already passed away.® Herewith, 7.¢., with the 
ahimsa as to vegetable life, is also connected the often 
recurring prescript to throw away the remainder of the 
food at a place “ free from grass.” 

So much about the Buddhist Bhikkhu. It now remains | 
us to determine if and to what extent these rules were | 
also meant for the Buddhist layman. 

The expectation that here too something ought to 
exist like the “ small ” ahkzmsa of the Jains is confirmed, ¢.g., 
by Samyutta-Nikaya VII.,1,5. Here a Brahmin called 
Ahimsaka introduces himself to the Buddha with the 
words: ‘“‘ I] am Ahimsaka, Master Gotama; I am Ahim- 
saka, master Gotama.’’ To which the Buddha answers 
in verses : 

“ As the name, so may it be: be thoua non-hurter who 
does not hurt by body, speech, and thought. For heisa 
non-hurter who does not hurt others.” 

Again, in Anguttara-Nikaya (III., 153; comp. X., 212 
beg.) we read : 

‘“‘ Endowed with three qualities, QO Bhikkhus, a man 
will deservedly go to hell. With which three? He is 


1 Sutta-Nipata XIII., 10, and elsewhere. 
* Mahavagga, III, 1. 
® Callavagga, V., 5, 2 (comp. Oldenberg, p. 75). 
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himself a destroyer of life; he zmstigates others to take 
life ; he consents to taking life.” 

This is, of course, not meant for Bhikkhus only, just as 
the rule in Anguttara-Nikaya X., 174: 

Taking life, O Bhikkhus, I declare to be threefold : 
caused by greed ; caused by hatred; caused by ignorance 
(lobha, dosa, moha). 

Most remarkable, in this respect, is the Dhammika- 
Sutta of the Sutta-Nipata. After having described the 
prescript for the Bhikkhu, it goes on saying (verse 18, 
etc.) : 

‘“‘The householder’s duty I shall now describe to you, 
acting by which one becomes (in one’s next life) a 
disciple and a holy man. For he who has a household 
cannot possibly observe the virtue expected of the 
Bhikkhu ” ; 

And then it begins enumerating the duties of the lay- 
men with the verse already quoted above, p. 107, viz.,— 

“‘ Having ceased from hurting,”’ etc. 

This would suggest the idea that the ahimsa of the 
Buddhist layman was even more comprehensive than 
that of the Jain, in so far as it included both “ movable ” 
and “immovable” beings, though the latter term was in 
Buddhism evidently meant for the vegetable kingdom 
only. But this is not probable. In the Pitakas very 
often the same word is used in different senses, and so 
the interpretation people used to give here to tasa and 
thavara is most likely the one chosen by Fausboll in his 
translation, viz., ‘those that tremble” and “ those that 
are strong.” 

This much is clear, at any rate, that the lay Buddhist 
had to abstain not only from killing, but also from 
encouraging “ murder,” e.g.,by buying fish or flesh. For 
he who does the latter, at least “consents’’ (samanunno 
hoti) to the work of the fisher or butcher. In fact he 
does more: he “makes kill,” “ encourages killing ” 
(ghatett, panatipate, samadapeti); or, to speak with 
Bhishma (Mahabht. XIII., 113. 40), he “kills through 
his money.” I believe it is this idea which underlies 
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the story of Mahavagga VI., 31, where the king sends 
for some “ready meat’ (pavatta mamsa) with the 
disastrous effect that he is decried as the murderer of an 
ox. Observe also Samyutta-Nikaya XIV, 25. 3, where 
intercourse with “life-takers”’ is censured. Mahabha- 
rata XIII., 113.47, says that seven people are “ eaters ”’ 
of an animal, 2.¢., guilty of hzmsa, viz., he who brings the 
animal ; he who consents ; he who kills ; he who buys or 
sells; he who prepares the meat; and he who eats It. 
Taking exception to the latter two, this is also in harmony 
with the principles, at least, taught by the Buddha, if 
not with the practice of his followers. 

But somebody might object : if the layman could not 
even buy any meat, where did the “threefold pure” 
meat come from which the monks were allowed to 
accept? To this the simple answer is that the Buddhist 
monk used to beg anywhere, not only with Buddhists.’ 

Our conclusion then would be that in ancient Buddhism 
meat was a rare food with the Bhikkhu, and a still rarer 
one with the layman. For the layman did not beg for 
his food, but he was, of course, likewise allowed to accept 
food from non-Buddhists, ¢.¢., on a journey. 

Absolute ahimsa is an impossibility even to the most 
conscientious ascetic. This is not so modern a discovery 
as most people are inclined to assume. Just read the 
interesting story of the “pious butcher” (dharmavyadha) 
in the Vanaparvan of the Mahabharata, the conclusion of 
which is that, since nobody can avoid killing innumerable 
beings in walking, sitting, lying down, eating, etc., nay, 
in everything he does, there is not a single “ non-hurter ”’ 
in the world (nasti kagcid ahimsakah). This is indis- 
putably true. It is the great tragical fact of life that in 
order to live we have to destroy life. “ All this is per- 
vaded by living beings,” and—“ All this is swallowed by 


1 From this it need not follow that Cunda, from whom the Buddha received his 
last meal, was a non-Buddhist and customary meat-eater. He might have been at a 
loss as to food and sent for it to some neighbour. But it is remarkable, at any rate, 
that in the passage in question (IV. 13-20) Cunda has no title, but is simply called the 
**blacksmith’s son,” whereas later on he is addressed avuso (42) and even called a 
Bhikkhu (41). 
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living beings” (jivair grastam idam sarvam). Yet it is 
also true that we have the duty to avoid all unnecessary 
slaughter, that we have to spare and mitigate suffering 
wherever we are able to do so, mindful of the beautiful 
word of old Bhishma : “ Neither was there nor will there 
be a higher gift than the gift of life” (pranadanat param 
danam na bhutam na bhavishyati ; “ Mahabharata” XIII., 
116. 34). 
F. Otto ScHRADER, PH.D. 
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A Bishop among the Buddbists 


Burma has been in possession of the Buddhist faith 
uninterruptedly since the time of the Asoka mission in 
250 B.C., and 1s generally considered to have it in a very 
pure form. Naturally it has been, and is, the object of 
a considerable amount of missionary enterprise on the 
part of various divisions of Christians, including those 
of the Roman Catholic persuasion. In the course of its 
political history it has come into hostile contact with the 
British Empire on several occasions between the years 
1824 and 1886, when it was finally and completely 
annexed. A good deal is now known about Burma and 
Buddhism in Western Europe; but in the earlier days of 
our intercourse, the religion was not much more than a 
curious tradition from over the seas. Under these circum- 
stances it is very interesting to read the account of a 
visit and somewhat prolonged stay there in the late fifties 
of the nineteenth century by a fairly capable, though of 
course prejudiced, observer. 

Of the Rt. Rev. P. Bigandet, Bishop of Ramatha, 
and Vicar Apostolic of Ava and Pegu, I regret to have 
been unable to obtain any personal details in the customary 
sources. The date of his mission must have preceded 
1858, for the first edition of his book appeared then. 
The second edition was published in 1866, and is now 
rare and expensive. It is the result of a good deal of 
literary inquiry, travel, and personal investigation among 
native authorities. He was also encouraged by Col. 
Phayre, Commissioner of Pegu, himself an eminent 
Oriental and Buddhist scholar. 

We may say at once that the result is a very dis- 
tinguished and valuable book, describing a state of things 
in some ways quite different from that now obtaining, 
and much more closely resembling the condition of 
Ceylon when the missionary Francis Selkirk was there 
(1844). Moreover, the author’s sources of information seem 
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to have been sufficiently copious, though his knowledge of 
Pali was not as extensive as could have been desired, 
and he laments the absence of any P&li dictionary. 

The general plan of the book? comprises 397 pages, 
imperial octavo, of the Legend of the Burmese Budha (stc) 
—the matter chiefly being obtained from the Burmese 
work called Malla linkara—wouttoo. The second edition 
was based largely, in its footnotes, upon a Burmese 
Udana. Then follow 86 pages (6 arts.) of the seven 
ways to Neibban (Nibbana), and 49 pages (7 arts.) on 
the Burmese Monks. Burmese terms are very largely 
used. Thus, Dzat=Jhana: Thoot=Sutta; Manh= 
Mara; Talapoin=Bhikkhu; Phra (especially in his 
earlier years) =Buddha. 

The story told of Buddha in the Legend is much the 
same as that with which we are now familiar here in the 
West. The Great Deliverance takes place in the same 
manner. There is the same hesitation to evangelise ; 
the same first sermon; the same declaration of the 
equality of all mankind; the same unreserved announce- 
ment to every grade of being. A description is given 
of the First Council. There is a slender narration of 
the development of the ordination ceremony, and the 
candidate is supposed to qualify himself therefor by 
study and a good life;* and Arahats are often heard 
of. Phra has the usual miraculous powers—seldom, 
however, exercised. Bhikkus are always addressed as 
“ Beloved.” The Fire Sermon is “. . . very obscure, 
and much above the ordinary level of human under- 
standing.” It is clear that the good bishop had some 
difficulty in placing himself on a level with the Buddha’s 
point of view. Man is born to innumerable succeeding 
existences by virtue of his imperfections, and that he 
might acquire fresh merits by the practice of virtue. 
As to the monasteries in Bigandet’s time, his description 
would fairly well apply at the present day. Thus on 
pp. 147, 148, we read— 

‘In Burmese towns, a particular spot is allowed for 

1 2nd edition. 2 See, however, below. 


G~ : 
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the building of houses or monasteries for Budhist recluses 
or monks. It is somewhat isolated from all other buildings, 
forms, as it were, the quarter of the yellow-dressed 
personages. Here is a general description of one of 
those buildings. They are of an oblong square shape, 
raised about eight or ten feet above and supported on 
wooden posts and sometimes, though seldom on brick 
pillars. The frame of the edifice is of wood, and planks 
form the wall. Above the first roof rises a second one 
of smaller dimensions, and a third one yet smaller than 
the second. This style of roofing a building, is allowed 
but for pagodas, Talapoins’ houses, and royal palaces. 
The place between the soil and the floor is left open and 
never converted to any use. A flight of steps made of 
wood or bricks, leads to the entrance of the edifice, the 
interior whereof is generally divided as follows :—one 
vast hall designed for the reception of visitors, and used 
also as a school-room for the boys who go to learn the 
rudiments of reading, writing, and sometimes ciphering. 
Except on grand occasions, the Talapoins generally stay 
in that hall, doing away with their time in the best way they 
can, by reading occasionally books, counting their beads, 
- chewing betel and very often sleeping. At the extremity 
of the hall there is a place raised one or two steps above 
the level. A portion of that place is left vacant or 
empty, and reserved for the sittings of the Talapoins, 
when they receive visitors: the other portion, which 
extends to the wall, is occupied by idols or representations 
of Budha, raised on pedestals, and sometimes placed on 
shelves, with the few implements required for exterior 
worship. There, too, are to be seen a few trunks orna- 
mented with sculptures and gildings and containing 
books belonging to the monastery. The hall and the 
place as far as the walls occupies just one-half of the 
oblong square. The other half, parallel to the first, is 
occupied by rooms intended for the storing of alms, and 
as dormitories for the inmates of the house. In some 
monasteries, the ceiling is painted and partlyigilt. The 
cook room, when there is one, is connected with the 
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extremity of the square, opposite to the one occupied by 
the idols. It is generally on the same level with the 
floor of the building. Government has nothing to do 
with the erection, repairs and maintenance of these 
edifices. They are erected and kept up by private 
individuals, who deem it very meritorious to build such 
places. Those, whose piety actuates and prompts them 
to undertake such an expensive work, assume the title of 
Kiaong Taga, which means supporter of a pagoda or 
Talapoins’ residence. They are proud of such distinction, 
cause themselves to be called by that title, and always 
make it to follow their names in signing any paper or 
document.”’ 

Burmese monks are still called “ Phyongyies.” The 
great success of the Buddha or preacher is attributed by 
our author partly to his irresistible eloquence, and power 
of explaining abstruse things, but also in part to the 
miracles which he assumes must have l.een worked by 
the great Master! The general tendency of Buddhism 
is to isolation, retirement, solitude. A minor effect of it 
was to place men and women on a footing of complete 
equality, as it does now,—with a resulting diminished 
corruption in manners! Polygamy was rare in Bigandet’s 
time among all classes except the magnates of the land: 
‘though divorce be a thing of common occurrence, it is 
looked upon as an imperfection.” The account of 
Buddha’s death naturally contains the Story of Chunda, 
who, it appears had a young pig killed—neither fat nor 
lean —and the flesh dressed with rice in the most 
exquisite manner,—to say nothing of a most delicious 
flavour infused into it by the Nats. Buddha was 
already in the pains of dysentery ; they would have been 
much worse, however, but for the attention of the Nats. 
Not a little is said about the Nats, whose spheres are 
seats of sensual, but increasingly purer pleasure. Bigandet 
assures us that the Talapoins of his time constantly 
referred to the coarser of these, as an inducement to the 


people to give alms to them. 
(To be concluded.) 
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Reviews and Dotices 


PSALMS OF THE BRETHREN. By Mrs. Ruys Davips, M.A. 
London: Frowde. pp. xix and 428. Ios. 


Tue indefatigable President of the Buddhist Society, whose 
“Psalms of the Sisters” we all read four years ago with so much 
interest, has now placed in our hands a volume twice as bulky on 
their male compeers. They have reached us from the very dawn 
of Buddhism, and not more than about g per cent. of them have 
as yet appeared in English dress; altogether, about 1,220 are 
included in this work. So far as their provenance is concerned, 
they are primarily derived from the Fifth Group of the second of 
the three Pitakas (the Sutta-Pitaka) in the Pali Canon, where they 
are arranged after the four Nikayas. The Brethren’s Gathas number 
264; the Sisters’, 73, first committed to writing in 80B.c. But 
in the fifth—sixth century a.p., Dhammapala wrote down in Pali 
much expository material then extant, and incorporated it into his 
commentary on the other three books of the Canon ; and the author 
has found this commentary, as may be imagined, indispensable to 
her. No doubt—it could hardly be otherwise—much of legend is 
blended in the stories ; but, upon the whole, there can be no reason- 
able doubt that we have before us a substantially true presentment 
of the thought, the joy, the ecstasy, the pain, the living guise, of 
twenty-four centuries ago—and some of their successors. 

The practice of poetical composition and recitation seems to have 
been coeval with the appearance of Theras (monks of ten years’ 
standing); the Buddba himself was addicted to them. The Sangha 
has naturally no hymns to any deity; and very possibly some of 
these stanzas adduced here have been long, and may still be, chanted 
in many of the later temples. That such composition was possible 
is clear from the well-known fact that poetical construction was very 
far advanced in times much more remote than the birthday of 
Buddhism. ee 

What is it that the Psalms tell us? Let us take, almost at 
random, what I may call a Psalm-picture; they are all sketched 
upon this pattern :— | 

“CLII. 
6¢ SIVAKA. 


“ Reborn in this Buddha-age at Rajagaha in a brahmin’s family, 
he was named Sivaka. And when he had acquired a complete 
education, he followed his inclination to leave the world, Coming 
as a Wanderer to hear the Master teach the Norm, he received 
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faith, entered the Order, and eventually won Arahatship. He then 
thus confessed afifié :— 


Transient the little houses [of our life], 

Built here, built there, again, ever again. 

Hunting the house-builder (thus far I come] ; 

Birth is but use again, ever again. 

Thou'rt found, house-maker thou, thou’rt seen at last ! 
Never again shalt fashion house [for me]! 

Broken are all thy walls, shattered thy roofs. 

Stayed is the further use of consciousness ; 

Blown ’twill be even here to nothingness ! ” 


There is the little birth-item, the renunciation, the hearing, the 
Norm, and the Arahatship; not to forget the joy of the new «rics 
or afiiié. Sometimes the poem is but story; sometimes it relates to 
external experience; occasionally to inner matters. But the 
religious tone, the more or less diffuse sense of the great glory, runs 
through everything. One feels th it no one could—or, indeed, can— 
see intimately the radiance of the great discovery and ever be the 
same again. 

The question naturally arises, when one reads these gathas, how iS 
it there are no Arahats, or so very few of them, sow? The answer 
is surely sufficiently evident. The teacher ts not here. No instructor 
ever saw so keenly into the minds of the taught, whether a large or 
small number of pupils, as the Lord Buddha—the description of it 
still survives in his own words. 

There are many other matters of great interest in this book that 
appear incidentally. We have, ¢.g., a little census, which the 
learned author has drawn up for us, of the clientéle to whom, in the 
case of these 259, the Master’s appeal went home :— 


Brahmins... SS Oe eS 
Khattiyas (rajas, etc., “clansmen,” “ minister’s son”) 60 
Ownersorcultivatorsofland . . . . . J 
Burgesses, etc. . . . ; : & of - 53 
Craftsmen . ; , ‘ ‘ : ‘ } ‘ 9 
Actor ; . ; ; : ° ° : I 
Pariahs, labourers, “slaves,” fishermen . ; » «10 
Illegitimate sons of kings, sons of réligseux : : 3 
Sons of “ lay-adherents ” 3 


259 


As might be supposed, the brahmin-class is more numerous; 
they were the first to receive the message on its intellectual side. 
Pariahs, scavengers, dog-eaters, barbers—all were welcome to the 
Buddha. How absolutely inconsistent Buddhism is with caste and 
class | 
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Again, Mrs. Rhys Davids quotes another most valuable fact— 
There were chsid Arahats in those days. ‘Suffer the little children 
to come unto me” was not said for the first time in Palestine! One 
wonders a little. Were these children of about seven years of age 
alveady Arahats, or spoken of as such in anticipation? ~Here are some 
of their verses—childish enough in style as the author points out :— 


‘¢ So too ye should be. very good 
Towards all creatures everywheve and everyone. 


* An only child was I, to mother dear, 
And to my father deay.” 


She compares them with some of the lines of adults, such as— 


‘ Evvant in wilderness of hevestes 
By their contagion dased and led away.” 


Once more, as to the love for nature in these early monks, 
Coldness and grimness and ugliness are no parts of their minds. 
They delight—most of them, apparently—to wander through the 
woods, to climb the fells, to rest on the giant tree-roots, and meditate 
of the wondrous dhamma. They gradually acquired “the forest- 
sense,” and realised the value of a little instruction of the Buddha’s 
— “the bhikkhu is much alone.” Thinking opens all the doors. 
Lonely thinking leads to detachment. 

Seldom have we had to do with a more realistic work than this, 
We can almost see the most dignified of all teachers, grave and 
sweet of countenance, explaining, illustrating, urging to earnestness, 
bringing forth the deep things of the law. If we could only have 
had the same Teacher— 


Ragionando con meco ed io con lui! 


We shall all be eager to add this able and beautiful work to our 


Buddhist collections. 
PATHIKO, 


Buppuist Cuina. By R. F. JoHNsTon. pp. xvi and 404. 
With many Illustrations. London: Murray. 15s. 


THE author has spent fifteen years in China; and certainly if he 
had done nothing else but produce this most valuable work, he 
would not have spent them in vain. All the finest output of Chinese 
life, whether in literature, art, or ethics, has been, and still is, 
tinctured indelibly with Buddhism. China itself is in the midst of 
vast changes, full of momentous issues for the world at large; and 
we are now for the first time informed, in intimate detail, what is 
the religion that gives character to these changes. The narrative, 
moreover, unlike Hackmann’s, shows at every step an instructed 
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and interested sympathy with the great religion that has spread over 
that immense empire. For it is not Taoism nor Confucianism that 
is the religion of the Chinese ; in their mental life they are followers 
of Sakyamuni. 

Superficial Western thinkers—especially Christian thinkers—are 
very apt to suppose that Buddhism is dead or decadent all over the 
East. On the contrary, it is the only religion in the world that is 
really awake, alert, instant. For hundreds of years the Chinese, 
Burmese, Siamese, Singalese, and other nations have been listening 
patiently to Western missionaries. Can it be said they have been 
impressed with the Christian story? In all these quarters Buddhist 
associations have been formed, the ancient literature of the Sangha 
has been reprinted, and the faith has renewed its life. China has 
now a National Buddhist Synod, with many Branch Councils 
working in all parts of the empire. 

In considering Chinese Buddhism we must bear in mind the fact 
that Buddhism, even in very early times, underwent certain 
differences in bias which have profoundly affected its nature. 
While Ceylon, Siam, and Burma, for instance, remained true to the 
canon of the Pitakas, China, Tibet, and Japan (following mainly 
Ashvagosa) made fundamental changes that every historical student 
must necessarily be prepared to consider. Primitive Buddhism is 
generally now known as Hinayana ; Chinese and Japanese Buddhism 
as Mahayana. The difference might roughly be compared to early 
Christianity and a Christianity strongly modified by Hegel. The 
former admits of no God or Great External Power in the Western 
sense, nor prayer, nor worship ; the latter has all three. The former 
expressly excludes the “ soul” doctrine (as, indeed, do most modern 
psychologists); the latter admits some ill-defined personality, which 
is to all intents and purposes the attd that the Buddha argued 
against.! 

Differences of this kind will probably continue until we have a 
better instrument than mind for ascertaining what Nirvana really is. 
Meanwhile, the Mahayana school are rather prone to adduce—not 
without occasional traces of cisingennousness- Sayile> of the Buddha 
himself in support of their a##é contentions. 

Another difference that soon strikes a student is, that while Pitaka 
Buddhism aims at producing “ arahats,” Mahayana Buddhism has 
for its ideal “‘ bodhisats ” (penultimate buddhas). 

Be these matters as they may, the beauty of the great evangel 
remains. And no one testifies more eloquently than the author- to 
the lovely setting of the religion—the perfect taste in site and build 
of so many of its monasteries—the charm that so often accompanies 


1 The author quotes Mr. James Ward's view that “‘ All real synthesis entails new 
properties which its component factors in their previous isolation did not possess.” 
Certainly; but if some of these properties are retained, others are Jost. Which 
constitute a soul? 
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and graces its profession. Moreover, there is no eloquence or 
concealment about devotion in China. Bands of pilgrim comrades 
—lay and ordained—“ tramp together ” (as they did in Old England) 
‘‘day by day, stop at the same inns, keep a common purse, and 
discharge the religious duties of the pilgrimage under’. the guidance 
of a selected leader.” A monk’s certificate of ordination franks him 
all the way. A little Handbook bids the pilgrim be decorous, kind 
and thoughtful of the Buddha, and inculcates a reverent worship of 
the Buddha, the Law, and the Unity, whenever a shrine is approached. 
All beings are to be regarded with love and pity. There is a little 
ceremony at the reception-room of a strange monastery, and perhaps 
@ presentation to the abbot. As to the general instructions, when 
visiting the ten holy mountains, they are somewhat of sermons 
enjoining right conduct, right purpose, and right thoughts. Many, 
however, stay at home, and offer incense and sacrifice at the 
neighbouring temples. The practice of begging, alms-bow!l in 
hand, is not common in China, The monasteries are for the most 
part supported by subscriptions and donations. Not infrequently 
the monks labour in their own fields. All monks are vegetarians. 

Somewhat, as is the case with the Roman Catholic, so the Chinese 
Buddhist generally selects some great ‘“‘ Pusa” or Bodhisat as his 
special object of worship, to whom he looks for guidance and prays 
for help and mercy. Ti-tsang, Amithabha, Kuan-yin, Pfu-hsien or 
Wen-shu are instances. Kuan-yin—also the common reservoir of 
benefit in Japan—is, perhaps, the favourite among these. For the 
most part she is regarded as female—as was the case with the Holy 
Ghost among the early Christians; but less frequently the sex is 
male. She bestows children. She is popular on account of her 
intermediancy between the human and divine. She has a “ saint’s 
day” (19th day of the second month): and “... if any living 
creature who is in trouble or in pain addresses a prayer to this pusa, 
and in true faith calls upon her name, then will the pusa immediately 
hearken to his cries and bring him deliverance from his woes.” All 
these Saviours, however, are in some remote sense manifestations of 
the Lord Buddha. 

Divinities in China are numerous indeed. ‘Every village, every 
graveyard, every temple (like our churches) is supposed to have its 
own particular ¢u-#s, or patron divinity ” (not to be identified with 
the Nats of Burma). The author, moreover, assures us that even 
the burners of incense. ‘are no more worshippers of idols than 
enlightened Catholics, but would nevertheless feel ‘‘ impoverished if 
the symbol were withdrawn.” 

One of the gravest moral offences known to Chinese ethics is lack 
of filial piety. A boy is not even permitted to become a monk unless 
the ancestral rites have been duly provided for. It is not too much 
to say that the entire life of China is tinctured with this primary duty. 

The cult of demons and spirits hostile to man is very evident 
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in all Chinese ethics, for such personages are extremely prone, 
it appears, to show unusual activity at the time of birth and 
death. Similar beliefs are very prevalent in Europe. These 
demons are countless, and special charms, rites and service have to 
be provided to counter their activities. The author gives a form of 
prayer to Ti-Tsano for the soul of a lost relative. He justly remarks 
that incidents of this kind are an excrescence in Buddhism, and have 
nothing whatever to do with the religion itself as held in intellectual 
circles. Sun and moon-worship stil]l continue in China, as with us, 
from the remotest times of which we have any tradition ; and the 
fish-symbol survives there abundantly, as here. Miracles occur 
occasionally, though the Buddba loathed them. They are the 
invariable signs of extravagant devotion acting upon an imagination 
insufficiently controlled by mind. 

Our Mahayana friends have been in all ages somewhat prone to 
mysticism ; here and there it breaks out very strongly both in China 
and Japan. No one but a mysticist could hold the modern doctrines 
associated with the Dharmakaya; and it is open to very serious 
question whether such mysticism is not after all due to the 
immanent sense of an zonic past, which ever and anon shapes 
itself into some divine conception. Such, at any rate, is the belief 
of the writer of this review. 

A Burmese monk proceeding to China would find himself in many 
substantial respects at home with the religion of the people, 
Ancestor-worship, however, would not appeal to him, for he regards 
every man as his: own ancestor; nor would he find the highly 
prevalent deity-worship at all congenial, The doctrine of a personal 
soul—whatever might be said of it—he would consider contrary to 
the Buddha’s express teaching. And the statement that all Sank- 
hara is Nirvéna would shock him indeed. ‘‘ What!” we can fancy 
him exclaiming, “has not our Lord himself declared Sabbe sankhava 
dukkha” ? Butof the people themselves he would express unstinted 
commendation. Frugal, patient, very honourable in business, of 
high intellectual attainments (too apt, perhaps, to run away in 
unpractical attenuations), affectionate, moral—such are the people 
who would welcome very heartily their friendly visitor. Such are 
the people of whom, more especially in their religious life, our 
cultured author has given us’ this pleasant, learned, and most 
interesting presentment. 


E. J. M. 
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Rotes and Rews 


Tue October number of the Monsst has some interesting articles, 
e.g., Christian Elements in the Bhagavad Gita, by Richard Garbe. 
These, however, are after all not very numerous or easily made out. 
But there are two by Albert J. Edmunds which exhibit a much 
stronger case, on the influence of Buddhism on Early Christianity. 
The author draws attention to the fact that Buddhist inscriptions 
and pictures existed long before the Christian epoch, to say nothing 
of ,Lives of Buddha known to have been translated from the 
Chinese. As to communication, there were abundance of facilities. 
Nothing like sufficient weight has been attached to the undoubted 
existence of a colony of Buddhist monks at the (Egyptian) 
Alexandria, at the time when Gnosticism was making its way into 
Christian literature. The Monism of the German Monistic League 
is very minutely set forth. ‘Monism holds that there is but one 
form of reality, whether that be material or spiritual, whilst dualism 
attempts to explain facts by reference to two coexistent principles.” 
It was the Buddha’s aim to destroy dualism altogether, and to 
pass through Monism to Nibbéna. So that the Buddhist norm is 
neither the one nor the other. 

On the 13th of September last passed peacefully away Brahmacari 
Walisinha Harischandra, one of the best-known Buddhists in 
Ceylon. Born in 1877, he came under the influence of the Anagarika 
Dharmapala in 1897, and as Brahmacari entered on a life of 
celibacy and took orders. From 1904 to 1906 he worked in India 
to advance the cause of Buddhism, and since then has made many 
pilgrimages, ¢.g., to Buddha Gaya, Kustnara, Saranath, Lumbini, 
Kapilavastu, Rajagaha and Saratthi. He had an unusual and 
facile eloquence, familiar to the ears of countless Sinhalese villagers, 
and latterly more especially evoked in favour of the temperance 
cause. Calm, cheerful, of an exceptional tact, he well knew how 
to manage the largest crowds in the Island. Long will his fellow 
countrymen remember his messages of kindness, love, charity and 
patriotism. The immense concourse that followed the hearse were 
all dressed in white, and the funeral, as a whole, was unique in the 
history of the Island. 

The same number of the Mahahodhs Journal that brings us the 
above mournful news, calls.attention to our work here, especially 
in connection with the Housing Fund. The kindness of our 
Sinhalese brothers is most heartily appreciated, and the very 
substantial donations they have sent us (see end) have been 
welcome indeed. 
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Mr. Stewart Dick, lecturing recently at Wilmslow, chiefly on 
Japanese art, pointed out that Buddhism, introduced into Japan 
from China in the sixth century, had an all-pervading influence 
on Japanese art. Man was the centre of Western art, nature 
of Eastern art—where man only fitted, so to say, into the general 
scheme. The Nara period, 708-84, saw the rise of a school of 
Buddhist priest painters, which continued for many centuries. It 
had the peculiarity of ignoring cast shadows. Buddhism has 
never been without a tender feeling for natural beauty. 

We come across the same thoughts on reading Picturesque Nepal, 
by Percy Brown (Black, 7s. 6d. nett.). Nepal was practically 
unaffected by the Mahommedan invasion that swept over India and 
drove out so much of its Buddhism. Hence it affords an exceptional 
opportunity of studying Buddhist art, which has been chiefly 
developed by the Newar tribe. The prevalent religion has long 
oscillated between Buddhism and Brahminism. 

The Vote reminds us of the question of sex, seldom touched upon 
by the Buddha, and perhaps then reluctantly. He turned the. 
position very neatly, by pointing out that sexes might be inter- 
changed at the time of birth, if sufficient tanha were there to effect 
the work. Instances have come down to us from the Buddha times 
of women being born as men and men as. women; also of asexual 
human birth. It is in the latter direction that modern biology is 
drifting—indeed, it has been repeatedly produced among some of 
the lowlier organisms. Another hundred years... .! 

It is not without the bounds of possibility that a branch of this 
Society may be established in Durban. At any rate, we have a very 
enthusiastic member at work there. 

Prof. Wilhelm Ostwald, the eminent chemist and Monist, has 
been addressing a joint meeting in Berlin of Monists and Socialists. 
In Berlin, everyone is in theory a member of the State Church, 
until he gives notice to secede and pays a fee for its registration. 
Until then, he also has to contribute towards the support of the 
Church. The Professor drew attention to the extreme exiguity 
of the attendance at church. ‘One finds very few really cultured 
persons in church nowadays,” he added. He also urged that what 
the Prussian State Church teaches to-day is not the morality that 
the cultured man feels within him; and further, that the co-operation 
of the Church is not requisite in the process of perfecting mankind. 
Indeed, he suggested that the Church is a veritable obstacle to 
culture and real religion. Dr. Carl Liebknecht spoke in a similar 
sense. In the result, nearly 1,400 persons signed a statement 
announcing their secession from the State Church; and £5 was 
anonymously contributed towards the fees demanded by the 
authorities for registration of the intention to secede. 

Prof. Lawrence Mills, of the University of Oxford, has been 
lecturing on the Avesta. He shows that the Avesta contains 
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prophecies of a virgin-born Redeemer, a future life, and “ subjective 
recompense.” Heaven and hell will be chiefly within ourselves. 
Good or evil thoughts, deeds, words, are actively preparing and 
moulding each person’s eternal destiny. 

The Opex Court contains an admirable article by Prof. Jonah 
Royce on Primitive Ways of Thinking, with minute and lengthy 
reference to tabu. Buddhists will be interested in a reproduction 
of one of the beautiful Greco-Indian statues of Gandhara—the best 
of them, perhaps. It is not, however, quite so clear who “A 
Buddhist Athene” is; still less, whether “The Lamp Bearer” is 
really carrying that venerable symbol. 

A recent number of The Hindustan Revtew (XX VIII., 669) contains 
an elaborate and learned article on European Intercourse with 
India after the Christian Era, by Mr. Praphulla Chandra Ghosh, 
M.A. Every careful reader of this will at once see by what 
channel—Alexandria, to wit—the very numerous Buddhist elements 
in Christianity may have reached it. That a colony of Buddhist 
monks existed in that city has long been known as a practical 
certainty. 

Nyanatiloka has, in addition to his other novices, three Tibetans 
in training. These, who have only just arrived at his beautiful 
little island, are soon to be followed by others. Tibetan Buddhism 
is sadly in want of an infusion of the real dhammo. 

Mr. R. F. Johnston has in the Nineteenth Century for November 
a long and most interesting article on the Religious Future of 
China. There are many who suppose that the recent formation 
of a republic there necessarily involves a wholesale Christianizing 
of the nation. The author does not agree with them. On the 
contrary, he is of opinion that Confucianism and Buddhism are. 
perfectly capable of adapting themselves to the new political 
environment. At present Christians of all kinds do not form more 
than about one-half per cent. of the population. 

The papers recently gave wide publicity to an appeal made by 
the Chinese Government for prayers to be offered up on behalf of 
the Republic in the churches of the multitudinous Christian sects 
throughout the country. The fact that the appeal was not addressed 
to Christians alone was ignored, and startling deductions were 
drawn by missionary writers, commenting on the news, as to the 
imminent Christianization of China and the disappearance of 
‘‘pagan” worship. It is satisfactory to hear from a correspondent, 
who knows China more intimately than most Westerners and has 
made a most honourable name for himself by his writings upon the 
country, that there is a strong revival among Chinese Buddhists, 
who have established a kind of central church organization and are 
publishing an excellent monthly magazine in Chinese. We hope 
to be in a position to give some more information about this revival 
shortly. 
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A Rawalpindi correspondent sends to one of the Indian papers 
particulars of great interest regarding the discovery of remains of 
the buried’ city of Taxila,a mile and a half from Serai Kala, near 
Rawalpindi. Farmers ploughing on several occasions found old coins 
there and sold them to dealers in Rawalpindi, who realised a much 
enhanced price for them. About five to seven years ago some 
Tibetan monks visited the place and offered a very. high value for 
the piece of land where the discoveries had been made. The story 
goes that this made the Indian Government inquisitive, and the 
monks proved to possess antiquarian writings which put them in 
a position to locate the very spot underneath which lay buried the 
ancient Taxila. The Government therefore purchased the whole 
tract of land, and excavations have been going on for over three 
months. Amongst the finds the most noticeable are worship seats 
of carved stone and some bowls which were intended for carrying 
water for ceremonial purposes. These have been sent to England 
for examination. Taxila, it may be added, is the Takkasilé of the 
Buddhist scriptures, and was the seat of learning—we might call it 
university—at which was educated the good King Pasen&di of 
Kosala, to whom are devoted all the dialogues in the third volume 
of the Samyutta. Afterwards it became, the capital of the Tartar 
Kushanas, whose most celebrated ruler, Kanishka, was a patron of 
the Buddhists jof his time. If the excavations at Taxila yield a 
good harvest, some much desired light may be thrown upon 
a hitherto somewhat obscure period of North Indian history, which 
is of special interest to Buddhists. 
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Images in Buddhism 


NoTHING can be more puzzling to a student of 
Buddhism than the images he sees in Buddhist countries. 
He reads that Buddhists do not believe in Gods and do 
not worship, and yet he sees scores of different images 
upon lotus thrones, and multitudes of people praying to 
them. There are images of all sizes, from the small 
ones on temple altars, to the colossal Buddhas of Ran- 
goon, Kamakura, and Nara, which are more than fifty 
feet high. There is nothing in the Buddhist scriptures 
from end to end that is not sweet, charitable, and en- 
lightening ; and yet the mythology of Buddhist countries 
is infested with terrible demons who scowl and gnash 
their teeth, and threaten with swords and thunderbolts, 
from their altars. All this seems paradoxical, and one is 
inclined to demand like Arjuna— 


“Oh, mightiest Lord! rehearse 
Why hast Thou face so fierce ? 
Whence does this aspect horrible proceed ?” 


As a matter of fact there is nothing very difficult to 
understand when one has once learned to see religious 
questions from an Oriental point of view. There is a 
group of images in the Todji In temple in Kyoto (Japan) 
which is a key to the mystery, at any rate so far as it con- 
cerns Japan. This particular group, or mandara, or if 
you like pantheon, is called the Mandara of Kobo Dashi, 


h..cause the saint Kobo Dashi, whose labours resulted in 
oe 6 
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the final establishment of Buddhism in Japan in the 
gth century, had it set up in the Todji In. The group 
is shown in the first illustration, and is divided into 
three sections. The central figure of the middle 
section is the Buddha Dai Niti Niorai, described in the 
publication of the Musée Guimet in: Paris as ‘‘ Le Buddha 
supréme et éternel.” He is surrounded on all four sides 
by eight other Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, who were at 
one time human beings, but who by decrees or by tradi- 
tion have been made divine, and who are personifications 
of the spirit or virtue of Dai Niti. They are, in fact, emana- 
tions or incarnations of Dai Niti. Of the eight, four are 
of the highest order. They are Ashikon (the Buddha of 
faith) ; Ho Sho (of perfection of conduct) ; Fou kou djo 
djou (of love and active charity) ; and Amida (of teach- 
ing and instruction). Amida is at the back of the group 
and cannot be seen, so I give a special picture of him in 
my second illustration, because he is the most important 
—or shall we say popular—Buddha in the Mahayana. 
In China and Japan, Tibet, Tonkin and Annam he is held 
in higher reverence than the Gautama Buddha, and has 
innumerable incarnations. The remaining four Buddhas 
of the central group—namely, Kongo, Sa Ita, Kongo Go, 
Kongo Hon, and Kongo Ho are of the second degree. 

The group on the right (of illustration 1) consists of 
Buddhas, saints and Bodhisattvas whose object has been 
to lead mankind into the Noble Eightfold Path by wise 
counsel, kindness and good example. Their names are 
all celebrated in Buddhism. Hannia represents Law. 
Mirokou is the Japanese name for Maitreya, the Buddha 
of the future, who will appear five thousand years after 
the Nirvana of Gautama Buddha to preach the law 
anew. Mondjou stands for science, Fou Guen for 
supreme intelligence, and Kwannon for charity and grace 
divine. I shall say more about Kwannon later. _IIlus- 
trations 6, 7, 8 and 9 refer to Kwannon. 

It will be noticed that all the Bodhisats above mentioned 
have sweet, benevolent and reposeful features, well suited 
to their various noble characteristics. We now come to 
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consider the 3—5 section, which consists of fearful 
demons. Some are blue, others green, others red. Some 
are surrounded by flames and hold swords and instruments 
of torture. The verdict of a hasty observer would be 
(and in fact usually is) that this was rank devil worship. 
But this is not so. The explanation is this. These 
dreadful looking persons are also emanations of the divine 
Buddhas of the central group. They have only assumed 
these terrifying forms to coerce mankind when bene- 
volence and gentleness have failed. I am sure many 
Europeans have been glad to find such a pleasing 
explanation of what at first sight seems degrading. We 
must not forget that symbolism of this sort has always 
been found necessary with Oriental people. To the vast 
majority of Orientals I am afraid the wholesome and 
subtle meaning is not known, and the demons upon the 
altars are just demons pure and simple, who must be pro- 
pitiated. Similarly Kwannon and Amida are objects to 
prayto. There canbe no possible doubt but that prayers 
are actually offered up by the poor and the ignorant in 
all Buddhist countries. It is wrong, of course; for we 
know that Buddhism neither admits of the use of prayer 
nor allows to any Gods power over the destiny of man. 
I have heard it said by Buddhist priests in Burma and 
Japan that they cannot break the people of the habit of 
praying, into which they have fallen by reason of the 
weakness of their human nature. In Tibet, of course, the 
Lamas make no effort to correct the people. It is to 
their interest to leave the laity steeped in superstition 
and ignorance, by which means the supremacy of the 
priests is the more firmly established. 

Illustrations 3, 4,and 5 are good examples of the fierce 
type of deities of Japan. 3 is Fudo. This picture is an 
enlarged one of the central figure of the demon group in 
illustration number 1. Fudo, in spite of his unpleasing 
appearance, is the God of Justice, Wisdom and Under- 
standing, and is an incarnation of the Buddha Dat Nit. 
He holds in one hand a sword with which he threatens 


evil doers, and in the other a rope with which to bind the 
6—2 
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wicked. 4 is Bishamon Ten, the God of Courage, who, 
as far as I know, is not of Buddhist origin. 5 is Rai 
Den, the God of Thunder. He has about him a halo of 
war drums, upon which he beats with his sticks. The 
peculiar diagram on the drums is called the “mitsu 
tomoe,” and is derived from the discs which Japanese 
archers wore on their elbows to make a twanging noise 
when they let off their bows. The tamoe is often found 
in Buddhist temples upon lanterns and altars, and all 
along the edge of the eaves. Rai Den and San Dai Byo, 
the Thunder and Rain Gods, belong to a class called Nio 
Jo. They are probably a development of Shinto nature 
worship, and would hardly need mention here, were they 
not frequently found as guardians at the gates of Buddhist 
temples in Japan. They are not held in high reverence, 
and are often covered with paper pellets, which the people 
chew up and spit at them. 

Next to Amida, Kwannon is perhaps the most beauti- 
ful Bodhisattva in the Mahayana. She is called Koan 
In in China. She is usually feminine, though there are 
masculine forms. In India Kwannon appears under the 
name of Avalokitesvara, and in Tibet of Chan-ra-zik. 
About this | shall say more in a future article on Lamaism. 
We will here confine ourselves to Kwannon in China 
and Japan, where the Bodisat appears as a sort of spiritual 
son or daughter of Amida. Kwannon is the Buddha of 
Mercy, and has thirty-three incarnations, which are some- 
times all grouped together upon one altar. There is 
hardly a Buddhist altar in Japan upon which Kwannon 
has not a place. Many whole temples are dedicated to 
this Bodhisat, who refuses to enter into Nirvana until 
the salvation of the universe has been accomplished. 
The tenderness of her character is often finely expressed 
in her images, which are frequently the result of deep 
religious feeling. I think this feeling is represented in 
illustration 7, and still more so in 6. Kwannon is also 
something abstract. Kwannon is every cry of pain, every 
word of sympathy, every sigh of pity. Kwannon is that 
joy and satisfaction which comes with renunciation. It 
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is not to be wondered at, then, that innumerable temples 
in Asia are dedicated to her worship. 

One of the commonest incarnations of Kwannon is the 
eleven-headed and thousand-handed form, called in Japan 
Sanju Kwannon. There are one thousand and one 
life-size images of Sanju Kwannon in the temple of 
Sanju-san-gen-do in Kyoto alone. Illustrations 8 and g 
depict Sanju Kwannon—the one in a Japanese, and the 
other in a Chinese form. I believe that the symbols held 
by Sanju K wannon (figure 8) are an accumulation of all the 
symbols in the other thirty-two incarnations, but I am not 
yet certain of this. Amongst other symbols will be seen 
the rosary, sword, trident, leaf, lotus leaf, lotus bud, disc (or 
sun ?),a temple, Buddha figures, a scaff, an arrow, an axe, a 
vase (of Avalokitesvara) and a san kos or thunderbolt. 
The san kos is the Japanese three-pointed thunderbolt. 
The five-pointed one is called go kos. In Tibet it is 
called doorjé, and is used by priests in prayer and 
exorcism, along with a thunderbolt handled bell, called 
the drilbou. The san kos of Japan and the doorjé of 
Tibet are of course nothing more or less than the 
thunderbolt of Indra. 

The single-faced and two-handed form of Kwannon 
(figure 6) is called in Japan “Sho Kwannon.” The 
famous shrine in the Asakusa Park at Tokio is dedicated 
to this Bodhisat. In Japan there seems to be some 
special connection between Kwannon and the swastika. 
Priests I consulted in Tokio said that they knew of no 
such connection, but the fact remains that in Kwannon 
temples the roofs, images, and furniture are smothered 
in swastikas, and I have also seen a Sanju Kwannon 
holding a swastika amongst her other symbols. 

There are a few images of Christ, now very rare 
and valuable, which were made by Japanese Christians 
during the Tokugawa persecution under the Shogun 
Iemitsu. They are purposely made so as to be easily 
mistakable for Kwannon images at first sight. Con- 
versely, there are figures of Chinese Kwannon (Koan In), 
usually in white porcelain, which are made with a crucifix 
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round her neck and a child on her knee, It is strikingly 
like the Madonna and Child, and is called the ‘ Child 
giver.” 

One of the most pleasing of all Buddhist saints is Jizo, 
shown in illustration 10. Jizo is the guardian of little 
children and of travellers. Children who die are believed 
to receive his special protection. Mothers who have 
lost their little ones go to his shrine and lay clothes, 
dolls, toys, oranges, and other touching offerings in his 
lap. They also load his arms with stones with which he 
plays with the children. I have seen the eyes of 
European mothers fill with tears when they were shown 
the altar of Jizo. His shrines are all over Japan. There 
is a big one attached to the Kiyo-mizu temple in Kyoto. 
His most celebrated image is a rock hewn figure near 
Harkone, which is said to have been carved by the saint 
Kobo Dashi himself. 

Picture 11 illustrates the Chinese conception of the 
Ascetic Gautama. Throughout the Far East Sakya 
Muni is less known than most of the Buddhas already 
mentioned. But it is interesting to note that in Tokio a 
“Young Buddhist Society” has lately been formed, 
which apparently recognises the superior merits of the 
Gautama, and which has sent to Buddha Gaya in India 
for an image of the Master. The favourite Buddha 
without any doubt throughout all the countries of the 
Mahayana is Amida Butsu, known as Amitabha in 
Sanskrit, and as Omi To Foh in Chinese. His images 
possess a calm dignity which command admiration. The 
most celebrated Amida is the Dai Butsu, or Great 
Buddha, of Kamakura (Japan), which is illustrated in 
picture 12. This image was cast in 1252 A.D., and ‘is 
over fifty feet in height. No other image in the world 
can compare with this one in dignity. Its attitude 
suggests perfect mental repose; an absolute aloofness 
from the world; and unending meditation. It seemed 
to me the very embodiment of that peace of mind which 
passeth all understanding. Calm itself, it seemed to 
communicate its own repose to my heart too. t 
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now stands in a beautiful garden, surrounded with cedar 
trees, for the temple which once enshrined it has been 
twice destroyed by tidal waves. It belongs to the 
Kotoku-in Monastery. The head priest has put up the 
following notice at the gate leading to the great image : 
—‘“ Stranger, who-so-ever you are, and what-so-ever be 
your creed, when you enter this sanctuary remember 
that you tread upon ground hallowed by the worship of 
ages. This is the temple of Buddha, and the gate of 
the eternal. Treat it therefore with reverence.” 

Amida Buddha can nearly always be recognised. by 
the position of his hands, which rest in his lap, with cne— 
thumbs and forefingers joined together, forming a sort of 
figure eight. Picture 12 is typical of Amida, whereas 
picture 2 israther a rare kind. There is nearly always 
a spot on his forehead, which is said to indicate wisdom. 
Some people believe that the Gautama Buddha had a 
mole on his forehead. It is, however, much more prob- 
able that the origin of this spot is simply the “tika” 
mark of the Brahmins of India. The Shinshu or Monto 
sect, and the Jodo are chiefly connected with the worship 
of Amida in Japan. Their doctrines are said to resemble 
Christianity in certain respects. 

The casting of these colossal images was attended 
with extraordinary enthusiasm in the old days. Okakura 
Kuzu tells us that when the great bronze Buddha of 
Nara was cast, the Mikado himself and the ladies of his 
court carried clay for the moulds in their brocaded 
sleeves. The Nara period (709 A.D. to 784 A.D.) was 
the era of great bronze figures in Japan, of which the 
Roshana Buddha at Nara is an example. The Kama- 
hura Buddha is, however, of a later date. The colossal 
Dai Butsu of Nara is still an imposing image, though it 
has been twice damaged by fire. Its original beauty 1s 
said to have been faithfully copied during the first 
repairs; but the unfeeling face which it now possesses 
dates from a restoration only two hundred years ago, 
during the Tokugawa Shogunate, by which time the art 
of casting giant bronzes had long passed away. The 
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original was, in fact, the expression of a deep and 
national wave of religion, which no cold copyist could 
ever reproduce. 

There is no difficulty about classifying the Buddhist 
images of Ceylon, Burma, Cambodia or Siam, which all 
belong, of course, to the Hinayana. Every Buddhist 
image in these countries is that of the Gautama Buddha, 
for there are no other Buddhas or Bodhisats recognised 
in this Vehicle. As a rule the features and limbs are 
crude, and the conception is less pleasing and reposeful 
than some of the best images of China and Japan. 

It now only remains to notice briefly the several 

attitudes in which Buddhist images are placed, and the 
various positions of the hands. The attitudes may be 
classed as follows :— 

Standing Buddhas (a) Right hand on chest, left hand 
holding the skirt of the gar- 
ment. This is especially 
common in Burmah. 

(b) Both hands open, beside the 
shoulders, palms to the 
front. 

Recumbent Buddhas (a) Lyingon the right side with the 
head supported on the hand 
and elbow. This “Resting 
Buddha.”’ is found commonly 
in Burma, sometimes as a 
colossal image. It is called 
the “‘ Lion Attitude.” 

(b) Dying attitude (Mah4parinib- 
bana). Lying on the right 
side with the head couched 
on the hand, 

Sitting Buddhas (a) Left hand open in the lap, palm 
up. Right hand hanging 
down over the right knee, 
back upwards. Common in 
Burma. This is an attitude 
of meditation. It is also 
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known as the “ Earth Touch- 
ing ” or ‘‘ Witness ”’ attitude. 

(b) Hands in lap, one over the 
other, palms up, as in 
picture 6. Also an attitude 
of meditation. 

(c) The “Fire gesture” (moudra). 
This not easy to explain. 
The hands are clasped in 
front of the chest. The 
middle fingers are then ex- 
tended together. The fore 
fingers are then extended 
outside, along the middle 
fingers. 

(d) The Charity attitude is shown 
in figure 7. 

(e) The Teaching attitude. Right 
hand on a level with the 
chin. The hand is closed, 
but the thumb, first finger and 
little finger are straightened, 
and pointed upwards. 

A Buddha pointing up with one hand, and down with 
the other is indicating his sovereignty over heaven and 
earth. 

In a European language it is difficult to find an 
appropriate substitute for the word “God” to apply 
to some of these beings who seem to fulfil all the duties 
of a God. But the word is undoubtedly a wrong one, 
and I have tried to avoid it as far as possible, for — 
Buddhism recognises no all-powerful Gods. On the 
other hand, the fact must not be overlooked that the 
ignorant masses in the East have not always grasped — 
the grand conception that release from the wheel depends 
entirely upon man’s own unaided efforts. Buddha himself 
said that Buddhism was not for fools, and we know 
ourselves how hard some of its teachings are to follow 
by even educated people. The ignorant. take their 
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images too literally as the emblems of Gods; just as 
Christians take some of their dogmas and symbols much 
too literally. But that this is so does not in any way 
alter the truth. We should indeed be glad that after 
about two thousand five hundred years, it is still possible 
to know what the Master taught, in spite of centuries of 
priestcraft and corruption, which have distorted the 
truth in so many countries. In any case there is only one 
great truth, which all the great teachers of the world have 
indicated. The roads to it are many. Some go straight. 
Others are winding, but nearly all aim at the truth. 
With Asoka we should believe that it is wrong to con- 
demn utterly the beliefs of other people, for there is 
something good in every man’s faith. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


1. The Mandara of Kobo Dashi, showing Buddhas in their benevo- 
lent and their fearsome incarnations. 
2. Amida Buddha (Japan). Teaching attitude. A rare form. 
3. Fudo (Japan). The Buddha of Justice, Wisdom, and Under- 
standing. 
4. Bishamon Ten (Japan). A God of Courage. 
5. Rai Den Nio (Japan). God of Thunder. (Non-Buddhist.) 
6. Sho Kwannon (Japan). The Buddha of Mercy and Charity. 
Meditation Attitude. 
7. Eleven-Headed Kwannon (Japan). The Ten Extra Heads are 
arranged as a Crown. 
8. Sanju Kwannon (Japan). The Eleven-Headed and Thousand- 
Armed. 
9. Kwannon (China). 
10. Jizo (Japan). The Protector of Little Children and Travellers. 
11. The Ascetic Gautama Buddha (China). 
12. The Dai Butsu of Kamakura (Japan). A typical form of Amida. 


C. M. ENRIQUEZz. 


NIRVANA gt 


Dirvana 


THE study of Nirvana has occupied the attention of 
many scholars since first the Buddhist literature became 
known to the West; but it is probably true that at the 
present moment the general and popular notion of the 
meaning of the word is still inaccurate and vague. 

It is difficult to speak of any special aspect of the 
Buddha’s teaching without touching on the general 
nature of the whole, because the different elements are so 
closely bound together; but on the present occasion I 
shall assume such a general knowledge of the main 
doctrines of Buddhism as to make it unnecessary for me 
to do more than state them in outline, and to concentrate 
for the most part upon Nirvana. 

The synoptic diagram will assist the uninformed. 


THE Four HOLy TRUTHS :— 


1. That there is Suffering. 
2. The Cause of Sufferin “is Craving. 
3. The Cessation o ty dhol ts the complete Extinction of Craving. 


4. The Path that leads to the Cessation of Suffering. 
| | | 
SSS ee ’ i: 


Exlightenment Morality Method 
(Intellect) (Feeling) (Intensification of Will) 


es i 
t Regkmeigamnig— || 


is Right means of livelihood —————_—_—_—___——_ 

Right effort to avoid, to overcome, to originate, to maintain 

q Right attentiveness, inte ation or contemplation of phenomena 
Right concentration, meditation and trances 


Note.—Advance on the eight links of the Noble Path is not successive, but 
simultaneous ; whatever degree of right er pag or morality a man may have, 
he uses the methods of 6, 7 and & to intensify them 


A general warning to all who study philosophy has 
been given by Bergson of recent years, and may well be 
repeated here, namely, that we must distinguish between 
the actual unseen energy, the continuous movement of 
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things and the categories, divisions, or classifications into 
which the intellect arbitrarily separates that energy. The 
moral is obvious : Nirvana cannot be confined within the 
limits of our intellect. After all that has been said, let us 
remember that the precise truth may not yet have been 
stated, 

The easiest way to approach our subject is through 
etymology, where we may gain some help. Nuérvana is 
derived from Sanskrit roots, which mean “ outblown ”’ 
or “extinguished ’”’ in relation to a flame. We must 
therefore inquire how it came about that this particular 
fire symbology was adopted by the Buddha to refer to a 
Spiritual state. 

One explanation may be offered. At the time of the 
Blessed One’s enlightenment India was held fast by four 
ancient ideas : 

1. The belief in the atman, the soul. 

2. The belief in Samsara, “ together wandering,” 
1.e., the transmigration of the soul. 

3. The belief in Karma, or a doctrine as to the 
significance of deeds. 

4. The belief in Méksha, the liberation of the soul by 
its not being reborn. 

Now each of these doctrines was modified by the 
Buddha. 

1. The existence of the soul was ignored or denied. 

2. Transmigration was replaced by the doctrine of 
rebirth according to deeds. 

3. Karma was very much strengthened, and in certain 
ways adapted to the denial of the existence of the soul. 

4. Instead of Mdéksha or liberation of the soul Nirvana 
was substituted. 

But, we may well ask, Nirvana or extinction of what ? 

The answer to this question is given in the Buddha's 
famous “ Fire Sermon,” delivered at Gaya to a large 
company of disciples. Ina word, the whole of sentient 
existence is explained as “a burning.” If the then 
current Idealism had said that there was a permanent 
indestructible Spiritual Reality behind the show of 
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things ; or if on the contrary Materialism of that day had 
declared that all phenomena have material causes, the 
Buddhist formula replied in these terms. Everything 
burns ; everything is a flamelike tn-force, a form of energy, 
clamant, affirmatory, in a state of perpetual change and 
combustion ; a fire kept alight by fuel being continually 
added to it. While the Buddha was preaching his 
“Fire Sermon” in India, Heracleitos at Ephesus was 
uttering his famous formula panta re, “all flows”’; 
nothing is permanent. He, too, reduced all things 
to fire. 

Now if all sentient existence is a burning, or can be 
truly described under the symbolism of fire, surely 
Nirvana, “ outblowing,” “extinguishing,” must be the 
negation of the burning? We must therefore inquire 
more closely into the precise way in which existence is 
said to be a fire, and I think the “ Fire Sermon ”’ is our 


answer. 
Tue Fire SERMON. 


Then the Blessed One, having dwelt in Uruvela as long as he 
wished, proceeded on his wanderings in the direction of Gayé Head, 
accompanied by a great congregation of priests, a thousand in 
number, who had all of them aforetime been monks with matted 
hair. And there in Gaya, on Gaya Head, the Blessed One dwelt 
together with the thousand priests. 

And there the Blessed One addressed the priests :— 

‘‘ All things, O priests, are on fire. And what, O priests, are all 
these things which are on fire? 

«‘ The eye, O priests, is on fire; forms are on fire; eye-consciousness 
is on fire; impressions received by the eye are on fire; and what- 
ever sensation, pleasant, unpleasant, or indifferent, originates in 
dependence on impressions received by the eye, that also is on fire. 

«And with what are these on fire? 

‘¢ With the fire of passion say I, with the fire of hatred, with the 
fire of infatuation ; with birth, old age, death, sorrow, lamentation, 
misery, grief, and despair are they on fire. 

‘¢ The ear is on fire; sounds are on fire; . . . the nose is on fire; 
odours are on fire; . . . the tongue is on fire ; tastes are on fire; ... 
the body is on fire; . . . things tangible are on fire; . . . the mind 
is on fire; ... ideas are on fire; mind-consciousness is on fire; 
impressions received by the mind are on fire ; and whatever sensation, 
. pleasant, unpleasant, or indifferent, originates in dependence on 
impressions received by the mind, that also is on fire. 
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‘¢ And with what are these on fire? 

“‘ With the fire of passion, say I; with the fire of hatred, with the 
fire of infatuation; with birth, old age, death, sorrow, lamentation, 
misery, grief, and despair, are they on fire. 

‘* Perceiving this, O priests, the learned and noble disciple 
conceives an aversion. And in conceiving this aversion, he becomes 
divested of passion, and by the absence of passion he becomes free, 
and when he is free he becomes aware that he is free ; and he knows 
that rebirth is exhausted, that he has lived the holy life, that he 
has done what it behoved him to do, and that he is no more for 
this world.” (Mahavagga 1, 21, Warren's translation.) 


The word Nirvana is not used here, but the idea that 
stands behind it is emphasised: ‘‘ he becomes divested 
of passion, and by the absence of passion he becomes 
free (t.e. Méksha), and when he is free he is aware that 
he is free.”’ 

Observe, it is not stated that life is a burning, and death 
is its extinction; rather life and death are a fire; out of 
fire comes misery and suffering. Nirvana is the dying 
down of the flames, the assuagement of the misery. 
Already there is a close analysis of the consciousness into 
various forms—the eye, the touch, the mind, etc.—and a 
tentative analysis of the passions. 

It is not long before we learn of “the. three fires,” and 
under this new symbol they appear with consistency in 
the Buddhist discourses. 

A passage from the Jatakas takes us a step further. 


“¢ | | . Wherein does Nirvana consist?’ To him whose mind was 
already averse to passion, the answer came: ‘ When the fire of lust is 
extinct, that is Nirvana; when the fires of hatred and infatuation are 
extinct, that is Nirvana; when pride, false belief and all other 
passions and torments are extinct, thatis Nirvana. She has taught 
me a good lesson. Certainly Nirvana is what I am looking for.’ ”’ 

(Introductson to the ]atakas, i., 58.) 


It must be noted that the passage from the Jatakas refers 
specifically to at least five fires and leads us to believe 
that there are many others; but as the doctrine became 
more definite we find that the fires were reduced to three 
in number, namely (1) that which refers to all degrees 
of craving or attachment—lust, infatuation and greed 
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(Lobha) ; (2) that which refers to all degrees of anti- 
pathy—hatred, anger, vexation or repugnance (Dosa) ; 
and (3) that which refers to all degrees of ignorance— 
delusion, dulness and stupidity (Moha or Avidya). 

The first and second fires relate to thefemotions and 
cover the whole scale of one’s attitude and feelings towards 
other beings, while the third fire relates to all zdeas that 
are in any way removed from the truth. 

Having established the nature of the fires which in 
Nirvana are supposed to be “ blown out” we may now 
turn to passages in the scriptures where the states of con- 
sciousness are directly referred to without the fire symbol 
or under some other symbol. 


“, . . excited by greed (Lobha), brothers, furious with anger (Dosa), 
blinded by delusion (Moha), with mind’ overwhelmed, with mind 
enslaved, men reflect upon their own misfortune, men reflect upon 
the misfortune of others, men experience mental suffering and 
anguish. If however greed and anger and delusion are done away, 
men reflect neither upon their own misfortune, nor upon the mis- 
fortune of others, men experience no mental suffering and anguish. 
Thus, brothers, is Nirvana visible in this life and not merely in the 
future ; tnviting, attractive, accessible to the wise disciple.” 


In this passage the symbol “ fire’? has been replaced 
by others — “ excited,” ‘furious,” “blinded,” “over- 
whelmed,” “enslaved ’’ — but their antithesis “done 
away ” is expressed by Nirvana the opposite of “ fire.” 

If we adhere to the fire symbolism, we may amplify a 
remark made in opening as to the way in which fuel is 
added to the flame. The Buddhist doctrine of Karma 
(or Deeds) may be reduced to a sentence: Deeds of a 
certain kind add fuel and keep the furnace raging ; the cessa- 
tion of those deeds and the performance of others facilitate 
the extinction of the fire, or let tt die out. Thus bad 
Karma makes for fire, good Karma makes for Nirvana. 
I quote a passage to illustrate this : 


(1) Lust is thus defined: passion, infatuation, fawning, compli- 
ance, delighting in, longing, languishing, devouring, greed, generation, 
cleaving to, craving, wanting, cupidity ; craving for forms, sounds, 
odours, tastes, tangible things, property, children, life, intemperance, 
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agitation, longing for the agreeable, lawless lust, hungering for, 
envying, imploring, thirst for sensual indulgence. 

‘‘Good Karma will be made by the diminution of these mental 
states. 

“‘(2) Hatred is thus defined: annoyance that springs from 
the thought ‘he has done, is doing, or will do me harm,’ or ‘he 
has done harm to someone dear or precious to me, or he has conferred 
benefit on someone I dislike,’ or when annoyance springs ground- 
lessly, because it rains too much, or does not rain, or the sun is hot, 
or not hot enough, or because one cannot sweep away the dead leaves, 
or because one cannot put on one’s robe because of the wind, or 
because one has fallen over . tree stump. All such vexation of 
spirit, repugnance, resentment, hostility, ill-temper, irritation, indig- 
nation, hatred, irascibility, getting upset, derangement,opposition. 

hostility,churlishness, abruptness, disgust. 

*‘ Good Karma will be made by the absence of these states : 

“ (3) Ignorance is briefly defined as the lack of knowledge about 
the four great truths—that is to say about the existence of pain and 
sorrow, ignorance as to the cause of pain and sorrow, ignorance as 
to the means of extinguishing pain and sorrow, and ignorance about 
the path that leads towards the extinction of pain and sorrow. It is 
also lack of insight, understanding, wakefulness, penetration, com- | 
prehension, sounding, comparing, contemplation, perspicacity; 
impurity, childishness, stupidity, obtuseness—in short, avidya. 

‘The removal of any of these mental states will be astep towards 


vidya, and the making of good karma.” 
(Dhamma-Sangant abridged.) 


The whole Buddhist ethic, therefore, is designed to put 
out these fires, or more correctly speaking, to let them 
go out. 

It is perhaps not necessary to fortify the position taken 
up by further quotations, yet before passing to another 
phase of the subject a few more passages may be usefully 
stated. 


«“ These wise people, meditative, steady, always possessed of strong 
powers, attain to Nirvana, the highest happiness.” 
(Dhammapada, 23.) 
‘‘A Bhikshu who delights in reflection, who looks with fear on 
thoughtfulness, cannot fall away—he is close upon Nirvana.” 


(Ibsd., 32.) 
‘«‘ One is the road that leads to wealth, another the road that leads 
to Nirvana.” (Ibsd., 75.) 


«‘ Those who are free from worldly desires attain to Nirvana.” 
(bid., 126.) 
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“Tf, like a shatte. -d gong when struck, thou utter not, then thou 
hast reached Nirvana; contentment is known to thee.” (Ibid., 134.) 
‘Health is the greatest gift, contentedness the best riches, trust 
the best of relationships, Nirvana the highest happiness.” 
| (Tbid., 204.) 
‘Those who are ever watchful, who study day and night, who 
strive after Nirvana—their passions will come toan end.” 
(Lbid., 226.) 
‘‘ He who has overcome doubt is without pain, delights in Nirvana, 
is free from greed, a leader of the world of men and Devas—such a 
one the Buddhas call ‘ victorious on the path.’’’ (Ksunda-Sutta, 4.) 
‘To him who gives such virtue be increased ; 
In him who curbs himself no anger can arise; 
The righteous man casts off all sinfulness, 
And, by the rooting out of lust and bitterness 
And all delusion, doth to Nirvana reach.” 
(Maha-pava-nibbana Sutta, IV., 58.) 


A well-known formula recurs in the Scriptures as 
follows :— 

‘‘ And ere long he attained to that supreme goal Nirvana, the highest 
life—for the sake of all which men go out from all and every house- 
hold gain and comfort, to become homeless wanderers; yea, that 
supreme goal did he himself, and while yet in this visible world 
bring himself to the knowledge of, and continue to realise and see 
face to face. And he became conscious that birth was at an end, 
that the higher life had been fulfilled, that all that should be done 
had been accomplished, and that after this present life there would 
be none beyond it.” (Ibsd., V., 68.) 

“The getting rid of the upadhis, the destruction of desire, the 
absence of passion, quietude of heart, Nirvana!” 

(Mahavagga, I., 5, 4.) 

‘‘T have gained coolness by the extinction of all passion and have 
attained Nirvana.” (Jbsd., 1., 6, 8.) 


So far, we may feel confident that we have established 
the nature of what we may call the Moral Nirvana. It 
is for the amelioration of this life, for this world 
undoubtedly ; but we are still faced with intellectual 
problems concerning it. It is clear that this moral, 
earthly Nirvana must have a significance that is more 
than moral and earthly. It may well be asked, What 

happens to the Arhat or Nirvani, who in his life has 


attained to it, as he approaches his death? For others, 
7 
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who have not reached Nirvana, there is still the heaving 
ocean of Samsara, for others there is still Time—as 
Nagasena says to King Milinda: 

“‘, . . there are conditions of heart which are now producing their 
effect, or still have in them the inherent possibility of producing 
effect, or which otherwise will lead to reindividualization. Where 
there are beings, who when dead, will be reborn, there time is. 
Where there are beings who are altogether set free (who having 
attained to Nirvana in their present life have come to the end of that 
life), there time is not because of their having been quite set 
free.” (Milinda panho, I1., 2, 9.) 

We must therefore distinguish betwixt Nirvana as 
heretofore described and Parinirvana, its after death 
consequences. 

Nagasena explains the matter thus : 

‘All foolish individuals, O King, take pleasure in the senses 
and in the objects of sense, find delight in them, continue to 
cleave to them. .-. . But the wise, O King, neither takes pleasure 
in those things, nor continues cleaving to them. And inasmuch as 
he does not, in him Craving (Tanha) ceases, and by the cessation 
of Craving Grasping (Upaddina) ceases, and by the cessation of 
Grasping Becoming (Bhava) ceases, and when Becoming has ceased, 
Birth ceases, and with its cessation old age, death, grief, lamentation, 
pain, sorrow, and despair cease to exist. Thus has the cessation 
brought about the end of all that aggregation of pain.” 

(Ibid., III., 4, 6.) 

Thus it is that cessation is Nirvana. Cessation, observe, 
of becoming, of birth and all its consequences. This is 
obviously much more than the moral Nirvana. 

Having gone thus far in tracing the Moral Nirvana, 
and the Metaphysical Parinirvana, is it surprising that 
this latter becomes, in the literature, more objectively real ? 
We soon find the Buddhists speaking of Nirvana as 
existing “ of itself,’’ discussing its origin, as if it formed 
a part of the cosmos. In the book already quoted, and 
elsewhere there is sufficient proof of this process in spite 
of efforts made to oppose it. 


‘‘ The Blessed One gave hundreds of reasons for an entering on the 
way to the realization of Nirvana. But he never told us of a cause out 
of which Nirvana could be said to be produced .... 

«Nirvana is unproducible, and no cause for its origin has been 
declared .... 
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‘It is uncompounded, not made of anything. Of Nirvana it cannot 
be said that it has been produced, or not been produced or that it can 
be produced, that it is past present or future, that it is perceptible 
to the eye, or the ear, or the nose or the tongue, or of the sense of 
touch.” (Ibsd., 1V., 7, 13—16.) 


Since Nirvana is said to be not only the goal of any 
given life, but of life itself considered as a chain of em- 
bodiments, and also of life in the aggregate for all sentient 
beings, it is almost inevitable that Buddhists should 
invest that goal with a greater degree of Reality than any 
other form of existence. If the Moral Nirvana for me is 
the highest, the best, how can the more exalted Pari- 
nirvana be less real ? 

It is clear that many critics, both ancient and modern, 
have regarded the doctrine of Nirvana as Annihilation. 
I quote an answer said to have been given by the Buddha 
on the very topic. 


“ However, Brothers, through the complete fading out of delusion, 
through the arising of Wisdom, through the annihilation of craving 
(Tanha), no future birth lies any more before; for the actions 
(Kamma) of men, Brothers, that are not due to greed, anger, or 
delusion, which do not spring from greed, anger, or delusion, which 
are not brought about by them, which have not their origin in them 
inasmuch as greed, hate, and anger have disappeared, have been 
abandoned and rooted out; such actions, like a palm tree torn out 
of the soil, are cut off, and do not lead to any further entry into 
existence. 

‘In this respect, Brothers, verily one may rightly say to me ‘ The 
ascetic Gotama teaches Negation, the ascetic Gotama teaches 
Annihilation,’ for certainly, Brothers, I teach Annihilation—the 
Annihilation namely, of Greed, the Annihilation of Anger, the 
Annihilation of Delusion, as well as the Annihilation of the manifold 
evil, unwholesome conditions of the mind.” 


This passage may be regarded as an escape from an 
intellectual dilemma by a refusal to satisfy curiosity— 
characteristic of many of the Buddha’s answers to 
questions about the after-life. We have, however, 
among others, the following remarkable declaration on 
The Unchangeable :— 


‘‘ Verily, Brothers, there is a condition, where there is neither the 
7-2 
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Solid (Pathavi), nor the Fluid (Apo), neither Heat (Tejo) nor Motion 
(Vaya), neither this world nor any other world, neither sun nor 
moon. 

“ This, Brothers, I call neither arising nor passing away, neither 
standing still nor being born nor dying. There is neither substance 
nor development nor any basis. This is the End of Suffering. 

‘There is, Brothers, an unborn, an unoriginated, that has not 
become, that has not been formed. If, Brothers, there were not this 
unborn, this unorigmated, that has not become, that has not been 
formed, escape from the world of the born, the originated, the 
become, the formed, would not be possible. 

« But since, Brothers, there is an unborn, an unoriginated, that has 
not become, that has not been formed, therefore is escape possible 
from the world of the born, the originated, the become, the formed.” 


There is no difficulty in understanding the tendency, 
seen in later Buddhist writings, to increase the reality of 
this ‘‘ Unchangeable,” to objectify it, to symbolise it 
under all kinds of beautiful imagery. It is ‘“‘ the other 
shore,” ‘‘the land of bliss,” “the untrodden country,” 
“the place where having gone one does not grieve,”’ 
“the immortal peace,’ “salvation,” “the imperish- 
able,” “ eternally perfect state,” “ the perfect world.”’ 

It is difficult to say whether this persistent claim of 
reality for Nirvana is due to logical necessity or whether 
it be founded on a kind of desire. Do we feel that Para- 
nirvana ought to be a state of which there is to be some 
experience, or is it that we wish it to beso? Are we 
reluctant to let go and dive into nothingness ? 

One may make a general distinction between the 
attitude of the two great schools of Buddhism. The 
earlier, the Hinayana, directs most of its attention to 
what I have called the Moral Nirvana; The Questions of 
King Mulinda begin the speculative discussion of the 
subject, but in the Mahayana texts we hear more about 
the ultimate Nirvana and its remoteness. The higher 
worlds are mapped out for us with surprising and 
picturesque detail. 

Intermediate realms of happy intellectual activity are 
drawn for us, and we learn how the great saints, for the 
sake of all sentient beings, renounce or postpone again 
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and again the Nirvana which is theirs by merit. This is 
a very significant modification of the doctrine. 

From the Saddharma Pundartka (a.v. 200) I take a 
few quotations :— 


“(The Buddha] instantly announced his complete Nirvana to the 
world, including the Gods, Maras and Brahmas, to all creatures 
saying : ‘To-day, O monks, this very night in the middle watch, will 
the Tathagata, by entering the element of Absolute Nirvana, 


become wholly extinct.’ ” (I. 56.) 
‘‘ That very night, in the middle watch, he met complete extinction, 
like a lamp when the cause of its burning is exhausted.” (I., 84.) 
‘« Many years have I preached and pointed to the stage of Nirvana, 
the end of wretchedness and mundane existence.” (II., 126.) 
“It is only by knowing all laws that the immortal Nirvana is 
reached.” (V., 63.) 
“ There is no Real Nirvana without all-knowingness ; try to reach 
this.” (V., 74.) 


The work from which I have quoted seeks to put a 
different construction on the early teaching that Nirvana 
could be reached in this life. There are not two 
Nirvanas, much less three, it says. That which was. 
thought to be Nirvana on the attainment of saintship 
(Arhat) was an ‘able device of the Perfect One’”’ to 
encourage and, as it were, give temporary rest and 
refreshment to those who, tired of making a long journey, 
were in a mind to go back. 


“We were contented with a little of Nirvana; we required 
nothing higher, nor even cared for it. But the Friend of the world 
has taught us better: ‘ Z/ss is no blessed Rest at all; the full know- 
ledge of the highest men, shat is blessed Rest, that is supreme 
beatitude.’ ” (VIII., 43—44.) 


In the same work we hear the doctrine of the Eternal 
Buddha. After all, we are told, “I was not completely 
extinct at the time ; it was but a device of mine, repeatedly 
am I born in the world of the living ’—all statements to 
the contrary notwithstanding ! 

I cannot pursue our theme any further into the mazes 
of the Mahayana literature, where Nirvana seems to 
undergo subtle yet significant changes. I will now draw 
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to aclose with a few observations which may be appro- 
priate to our study : 

(1) In this life, the diminution of willing is the prelude 
to contemplation, so that the entire laying down of the will 
would presumably raise contemplation to its maximum. 
This may be the Nirvana, of which we have diluted fore- 
tastes here on earth. As the race lays down its will, it 
exchanges multiplicity and separateness for unity and 
union, towards which it is led, not by reason, but by 
Nirvdanic instinct or intuition. Although none can return 
thence to tell us, perhaps, in the language of one of the 
Suttas, he may “see Nirvana’’ on the horizon of Being, 
and point it out to us. 

(2) Every change is a transmutation of elements. 
Emotionally, the Moral Nirvana consists in the 
diminution of egoism and the consequent increase of 
love ; or, in the alternative, the increase of love and the 
consequent diminution of egoism. It is therefore incon- 
ceivable that the goal of life, its pinnacle, can in any 
sense be the annihilation of that, the increase of which 
has led one to the goal. Nirvana must therefore be 
Love’s consummation. 

(3) We are not obliged to assume that the attainment 
of Nirvana, in its moral and cosmical aspects, is the return 
to a pre-established harmony. May it not be regarded‘as 
itself the establishment of harmony? Not the return 
to a long lost home, but the discovery of a hitherto 
‘“untrodden country ” ? 

(4) One likes to be in touch with a living tradition. I 
conclude with a quotation from an address delivered by 
the Bhikkhu Ananda Metteyya a few years ago. 


‘‘ Imagine to yourself an infinitude of space, and suppose that that 
space is itself, not consciousness as we know it—which is differen- 
tiated—but the very underlying substrate, the essential ultimate of 
what we know as consciousness. That done, suppose that some- 
where in that infinite spatial conscious substrate there comes into 
existence, no matter how, a cube of some alien material. Now 
—altbough of course the infinitude of the space itself will in no wise be 
diminished by this cube—as regards the cube itself, we may con- 
sider the six walls of it as limiting that space. As we have endowed 
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our space with the very underlying substrate of consciousness, what 
will follow? Obviously that where the top, the bottom, the four 
sides of our cube define or limit the spatial consciousness, there will 
arise a consciousness such as we knowit: a differentiated consciousness 
of the order of our own perceptions. Then suppose the top, bottom, 
and sides of the cube are annihilated, there will then be an end to 
the limitation imposed. That is the simile of the Buddhist idea of 
Nirvana. When, by the destruction of the self-illusion, the Five 
Groups that constitute our being no longer cohere—for it is the 
self-illusion that holds them all together—then, where was but 
differentiated and hence suffering consciousness, the Illimitable, the 
Element of Nirvana, will reign supreme. It is only by such 
similitudes, all of them negative, that we can gain any idea of 
that Beyond of Life; but it is the teaching of the Buddha—a teaching 
endorsed by all the Holy Ones who have followed the Pathway He 
declared to us—that all can be It!” 


Wiviiam Lortus Hakre.' 
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Popular Religious Ceremonies 
in Siam 


Siam recalls to me an enervating climate, alternating 
drought and fever breathing monsoon; a rich soil; a 
luxurious mode of life taxing to the utmost mental and 
physical energies. I think of Bangkok, the capital, 
lighted by electricity ; of trains which devour the dis- 
tance from one place to another; of the Menam valley, 
its lands overgrown with thick sprouting rice ; of admir- 
able irrigation works; of a system of government con- 
ducive to the well-being of a growing population ; and am 
almost at a loss how to reconcile these hard, solid facts 
with the fancies, the romance, which must ever illumine 
my thoughts of the Land of the White Elephant. 

The combination of the two seems strange. Yet | 
know the fancies to be as faithful representations of 
things as they are, as the driest facts could be. And it 
is the constant intrusion of the poetic, the legendary, into 
the midst of reality which constitutes the charm of this 
out-of-the-way corner of the Far East—Siam, faithful 
guardian of the Buddhist faith, where innocent beliefs 
and gladsome thoughts still have their happy home. 

In the thirty-six rice factories of the capital fires may 
roar, engines may pant, half naked men may sweat and 
toil to change the dew-drenched glory of the paddy 
fields into a marketable commodity ; but every step in 
the process of the cultivation of that rice is marked by 
the observance of mystic rites; and every day, on their 
way to the mill, the workers will make merit by depositing 
on the shrine of a humble wat, a coin or a little rice, in 
response to the religion which teaches almsgiving. 

Amid the smoke of factory chimneys romance holds 
its own. Some native prince, celebrating the top-knot 
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cutting of his son, has bidden to his city palace a private 
troupe of actors, who on their miniature stage represent 
the Councils of the Gods: or again, energetic saw mills 
may stand, grim and gaunt, ready to clutch and hew the 
mighty teak monsters into straight, trusty planks; but 
almost beneath their shadow a_yellow-robed priest, 
looking down on the smouldering flames of the common 
cremation ground is chanting in monotonous tones the 
story of the Fully Enlightened One who left the world 
to its pride of action, to its busy comings and goings, 
while he sought and found the peace which passes 
understanding. 

Among ceremonies which concern the individual 
particularly, cremation and the cutting of a child’s 
top-knot are the two most important. 

The top-knot cutting is considered essential to a 
human being’s successful career in this world. When 
a baby is old enough to bear the process, its head is 
shaved except for a small tuft on the crown, beneath 
which the human soul is supposed to enter at birth and 
depart at the moment of death. This little tuft of hair 
is allowed to grow as long as possible. It is twisted 
into a knot fastened with a gold or silver pin; round it 
a wreath of white flowers is worn; or, if a child is of 
royal parentage, a circlet of jewels takes the place of 
the flowers. 7 

When a boy or girl reaches the age of puberty— 
generally about the eleventh or thirteenth year of its 
existence—the top-knot is cut. A lucky date is carefully 
chosen by the astrologers ; parents set their abode in 
order; guests are invited to attend and expected to 
bring presents. The top-knot cutting ceremonies last 
for three days. On the afternoon of the first day, when 
all is in readiness, Buddhist priests, seven or nine in 
number, enter the house to the sound of a gong. I 
may mention that there are two special ranks or orders 
of priests engaged in attending to private and royal cere- 
monies and the outward manifestions of the Buddhist 
religion. One of the child’s relatives washes the feet of 
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each as he arrives, after which the whole number of 
priests take their places upon a raised platform provided 
for the occasion. To the sound of music, the child 
appears in full gala dress. He first salutes the priests, 
then lays his head upon a cushion while the priest of 
highest rank ties the Cord of Protection made of unspun 
cotton round the top-knot. Achant of the Five Precepts 
by the priests ends the religious part of the day’s cere- 
mony, though the entertainment of the guests is kept up 
until the early hours of the next morning. The second 
day's proceedings do not differ very much from those of 
the first, except that the priests have more prayers to 
chant. But, on the third day the actual cutting takes 
place. The Buddhist priests sing stories of the Life 
of the Buddha while the top-knot, divided into three 
parts, is severed from the head with a pair of gold or 
silver shears and then laid in a quaint-shaped dish. 
This part of the ceremony is performed by the guest of 
highest rank, assisted by the two eldest relatives of the 
child. A barber is finally summoned to finish the 
business, and he shaves the head bare, after which it is 
anointed with holy water. The hair taken from the 
head is not burnt or thrown away. The long hairs are 
carefully preserved until the child shall make his first 
pilgrimage to the Shrine of the Holy Footprint at Prabat. 
There he offers them to the priests, who‘use such hair 
for making the brushes with which they sweep the Holy 
Footprint. The short hairs shaved from the head are 
placed there and then in a tiny boat made of banana 
leaves and set on the nearest stream to float away to the 
sea, taking with them—so say the priests—all the child’s 
original sin. From this date onward the boy or girl, as 
the case may be, enters upon a new period of life. 

For the very poor, who cannot afford to celebrate the 
cutting of the child’s top-knot at home, the government 
of Siam holds a public ceremony once a year. Many 
hundreds of children have their heads thus shaved 
publicly by the priests. 

Just as the top-knot cutting ceremony is necessary to 
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ensure the future welfare of the individual in this world, 
so the cremation ceremony is considered essential for the 
welfare of the soul in another life. The departed soul 
of a man or woman who has not been cremated passes 
into a future existence of terrible servitude ; it becomes 
the everlasting slave of an awful monster who sits, 
with his feet in hell fires, constantly demanding of the 
lost souls water, which must be fetched in a wicker 
basket. | 

A man who has committed suicide or died a sudden 
death is held unworthy of cremation, and so is buried ; 
but even his body is dug up after some months, and his 
bones are then reduced to ashes. 

The cremation of a person of rank is an event of great 
importance. After death the body is washed, embalmed, 
and placed with great ceremony in a copper urn, which 
in its turn is encased in an urn of gold. Thus preserved 
the corpse is kept sometimes as long as two years, as 
was the case with King Mougkut, the father of King 
Chulalongkorn—before it is taken in a car to the praemane 
or cremation ground. The large wooden pavilion erected 
for the actual burning of the body is called a praemane. 
Smaller wooden buildings are built for the priests, 
relatives, officials, and also for the various theatrical 
shows, shadow plays, and other entertainments which 
are always part of a cremation ceremony. 

At each corner of the praemane ground are wicker 
baskets hung on bamboo poles, known as “ The Trees 
that Gratify the Destres of Men.” These are significant 
of the four trees which will bloom at the four corners of 
that yet unknown city where the next Buddha will 
appear. Inside the baskets are quantities of fresh limes 
slit open to hold a silver coin or a lottery ticket. The 
limes are thrown broadcast to the crowd from time to 
time—this is a way of making merit—and collected by 
the people as souvenirs of the event. 

Cremation ceremonies last for three days, and this may 
have something to do with the fact that it takes a soul 
seven days to reach its final destination. Prayers and 
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religious rites are succeeded by firework displays ; music 
is the signal for the commencement of sword-dancing, 
wrestling matches, and shadow plays. There is no dis- 
play of sorrow, and the reason for this is best told in the 
words of the High Priest uttered at the cremation of the 
late Crown Prince of Siam. 

“ When we depart from one existence to another, parents 
cannot protect their children, nor will the love of a kinsman 
avail aught to his kin; manifestations of grief over the 
departed do not benefit him. Death 1s the natural conse- 
quence of existence; knowing this, what will lamenting over 
the departed benefit us ? The dead are not supported by our 
grief. The dead have no consciousness of our acts ; they 
have prepared their existence by their own deeds. Therefore 
cease to grieve; work for the living. Weare born and die; 
this ts the way of the world ; but the good works that we do 
in this world will last and bear fruit in the future.” 

On the third day of the cremation ceremonies, the 
guest of highest rank, bearing a lighted taper, leads the 
way to the praemane where the bodyis. He sets light to 
a fuse, which in its turn ignites the heap of fragrant wood 
and spices upon which the coffin lies. Relatives and 
quests throw their sandal wood torches on the pyre, and 
in a very short space of time the body ts reduced to 
ashes. | 

Poor people are cremated in the public praemane, which 
is a part of every temple enclosure. Crematoria are 
supposed to be under the guardianship of two spirits, who 
are vulgarly known as Grandfather Cocoanutshell and 
Grandmother Cocoanutshell. In the case of both rich 
and poor the ashes of the dead are collected and placed 
in an urn which the relatives keep, generally in their 
living rooms. On New Year’s Day—April 1st—every 
departed soul is said to return to the bosom of its family. 
Those who can afford it invite the priests to chant a 
welcome to the ghostly visitors. 

It is an essential part of the education of every Siamese 
in early manhood—that is about 20 or 21—to enter the 
Buddhist priesthood for at least three months, during 
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which time he is supported, as are all other priests, by 
the voluntary offerings of the people. When the three 
months’ service is complete there is no restriction placed 
on him as to the further duration of his stay in the priest- 
hood ; but, while wearing the robes of a priest he must 
strictly conform to the rules of the order. The service 
in the priesthood applies alike to rich and poor ; princes 
of the reigning dynasty are not exempt; neither are 
princes in the direct line of succession. The present 
King, after his return from England—where he spent 
seven years for the purpose of education—became a 
monk for a period of six months. The idea of this com- 
pulsory service is that the King, as temporal head of the 
Buddhist religion, must have shared in the common lot 
of the followers of Buddha in order that he may be in 
full sympathy with their feelings and beliefs. There is 
no doubt that the great reverence in which the priesthood 
is held in Siam forms a firm bond between the highest 
and the lowest in the land. 

The initiation of a youth into the priesthood is accom- 
panied by a ceremony which is usually arranged to take 
place about the full moon of the eighth month. Accom- 
panied by relatives and friends the priest-elect goes to 
the temple where he is to serve, wearing a white panung 
beneath an overmantle of gauze and gold embroidery. 
The boy and his friends form themselves into a pro- 
cession. Round and round the wat they march, finally 
going inside the building, where the candidate prostrates 
himself before the President of the Holy Order. A 
bundle of priest’s robes is next fashioned round his neck, 
and he is put through a searching examination before the 
assembled congregation. He must answer as to his age, 
habits, physical condition, and so on. If the answers are 
satisfactory, the President signifies that he is willing to 
ordain the boy, whose name, age, and other details are 
then entered in the records of the temple or monastery. 
Lastly, the candidate must change his clothes before all 
those present, don the yellow robes of a priest, vow to 
keep the Five Commandments of the Buddhist faith, and 
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to abstain from taking food after midday. This rule of 
abstinence is very strictly observed in the monasteries, 
though a little liquid food such as honey or oil is permitted 
in cases of extreme exhaustion.! 

The enforced service in the priesthood would appear 
to be carried out with the idea of holding up a certain 
ideal of living to the people, and of affording a time in 
the life of each youth when he shall live apart from the 
world, and have every opportunity for long and careful 
meditation. 

The only nuns in Siam (called Wanksz) are very old 
widows ; they wear white robes and live in the temple 
vicinity, but have no duties of any description. They 
use the wat much as in England the deserving poor use 
almshouses. 

Some of the things considered sinful for a Buddhist 
priest to do are very curious; take the following for 
example: to inhale the scent of flowers ; to swing the 
arms when walking ; to burn wood ; to ride an elephant ; 
to wash in the dark; to whistle. 

In October, when the rains are at an end, the ceremony 
of Thot Katin—that is, the Presentation of Robes—takes 
place. On this occasion the King of Siam visits in state 
all the temples or monasteries which have been built by, 
or dedicated to, the royal family. His Majesty takes 
with him a gift of robes,and in return receives a blessing, 
pronounced in Pali by the Chief Priest of each Order. 

Siam being before all things an agricultural nation, its 
agricultural ceremonies are regarded by the people as 
of the utmost importance. The Rek-na, or Ploughing 
Festival, falls in May, before which time no one is sup- 
posed to plough or sow grain. At the Rek-na ceremony 
the Minister of Agriculture, acting as the King’s repre- 
sentative, is carried in procession to the chosen field, 
there to put his hand to a primitive plough, which breaks 
up the earth and prepares it to receive the first rice of 


1 In the case of the eldest son of rich or royal parents a recital of the story 
of the Great Birth is publicly made in verse—a poem with 1,000 stanzas written by 
a former king of Siam. 
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the year. Four elderly ladies of the royal household 
actually sow the hallowed grain. Following this part of 
the ceremony comes the unyoking of the oxen who have 
drawn the plough. The animals freed from harness are 
led up to some scattered grain of various kinds. That 
of which the oxen partake most freely will, it is 
believed, be scarce at time of harvest. On the other 
hand, the grain which the oxen disdain will yield a 
hundredfold. 

In one of the busiest streets within the city walls of the 
capital is a large swing some hundred feet high. This 
erection is the centre of attraction on the day of the 
Festival of Loh Ching Cha, or Harvest. Drum and tom- 
tom herald the approach of a mock king. Clad in 
jewelled robes he is carried in state to the swing pillars, 
where he sits in a conventional attitude to act as master 
of ceremonies. The performers on the swing, members 
of a priestly order, are dressed in white. Their object 
is so to manipulate the swing that they may reach a pole 
on which hangs a bag of silver coins. The successful 
swinger secures the bag of money with his teeth; then 
descending to earth he sprinkles the crowd with con- 
secrated water from a bullock’s horn, thus calling down 
blessings upon the people of the land. 

The Siamese believe that the white elephant is the 
habitation of the Buddha’s spirit. The arrival of a white 
elephant for the King’s stables in Bangkok, therefore, is 
marked with special ceremony. It is generally despatched 
from up country to the capital by water. Priests receive 
the animal—which, by the way, never is white but rather 
a dirty, pale, fawn colour—on the river banks; it is 
_ baptised with holy water, honoured with manya title and 
finally lodged luxuriously in the royal stables, where it 
remains the King’s guest until its life ends. 

For seven hundred years the ceremony of the Loz 
Krathong, or River Festival, has been in existence. This 
provides for a famous way of ‘‘ making merit,” or doing 
honour to the spirit of the waters. “ The river has a soul 
and knows,” so the Siamese say, when, twice a year, 
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miniature ships, floats and rafts bearing thank-offerings of 
rice, sugar or sweetmeats are gaily illuminated and set on 
the stream by the water population—that countless crowd 
of human beings who live in floating houses upon the 
broad Menam river—the Lord Menam, mother of waters, 
to give it its full native title. 

I can vividly recall a celebration of the Lot Krathong 
at which I was present in Bangkok. The night was a 
brilliant one. Thousands of boats filled with sightseers 
passed up and down the main stream. Every canal and 
waterway was outlined with tiny coloured lights. In the 
vicinity of the royal palace illuminations on a grand scale 
were everywhere reflected in the water. The king was 
preparing to light and send adrift his own Krathongs from 
the royal landing stage and thus give the signal to his 
subjects to do the same. Soon the river was ablaze with 
frail fiery shapes. Lotus blooms, in the heart of which 
lay burning tapers, flower-laden rafts, ships, miniature 
palaces, all had the appearance of a long swarm of fire- 
flies as they drifted to the outer darkness, scattering under 
impulse of wind and wave more and more widely apart 
until they were ultimately lost in the deep current. 

Far into the night I stood looking on at the scene—a 
fascinating one in a land of fascination. The ‘leaves of 
the trees, unstirred by any breeze, showed their blackened 
forms against a sky limpid with diffused starlight. Night 
was all around ; the water gleamed with those thousands 
of fire-gifts from men and women who had dwelt on the 
river's bosom; bathed in her flood; drunk of her waters. 
And, within hearing, as if in contradistinction to all this 
glory, a group of Buddhist priests chanted a reminder of 
the fleeting nature of this earthly life : 

“¢ Short ts the life of mortals and full of pain; a flame 
launched upon a deep sea drifting to the inevitable dissolu- 
tion ; for whatever has origin also has an end.” 

Buddhism in Siam has kept the command forbidding 
to claim or aspire to supernatural power. Among the 
educated classes right Nirvana is explained as the 
extinction of the three fires of lust, hatred and delusion. 
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A more realistic view is taken among the people, who 
believe in future substantial states and in a migration of 
souls which enter new bodies according to the good or 
evil deeds performed in this world. 

The Buddhism practised in Siam is the Buddhism of 
the Southern School. 

The sacred books contained in the Tripitaka known in 
Ceylon and Burma are likewise known in Siam. 

With reference to marriage in Siam, no young man 
ever asks for the hand of a Siamese maiden direct from 
herself or her parents. An elderly woman friend of the 
parents of both acts as a go-between. After a prolonged 
consultation among the relatives of the two families, and, 
if the conditions of birth are favourable, the preliminary 
details are arranged. 

Very necessary is it that the conditions of birth be 
favourable. To understand this you must know that the 
Siamese have a cycle of twelve years—the year of the 
Rat, the year of the Cow, the years of the Rabbit, the 
Great and Small Dragons, the Horse, the Goat, the 
Monkey, the Dog, Hog and Cock. | 

Astrologers decide whether persons born in certain 
years may or may not marry. It is obvious that a boy 
born in the year of the Dog should not marry a girl born 
in the year of the Rabbit, while two people, born in the 
years of the Great and Small Dragons respectively, would 
be sure to lead a peaceful existence. 

The wedding itself is chiefly a business transaction, 
the only religious part of the ceremony being that in 
which the priests bless and pour holy water over the 


heads of the young couple. 
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Right Understanding 


It has long been the custom to place on the opening 
page of books treating of the Dhamma of the Buddha 
the ancient Pali formula expressive of homage to the holy, 
the exalted, the supremely awakened One. The old 
time-honoured practice is eminently commendable, for 
who is there worthier the world’s homage than He 
through whom has come to the mankind of this kappa, 
this era, the knowledge of Nibbana and the Way thither ? 

But if it be well thus constantly to signify a grateful 
recognition of the Bringer of the knowledge, surely it 
were no less well if with equal frequency mention were 
made of that wherein the knowledge consists, so that 
Teacher and Teaching might always be associated the 
one with the other and no opportunity given for mistake 
or misapprehension as to the meaning and function of 
either. Surely it were well if every leaflet, pamphlet, 
treatise, or book dealing with the Dhamma of the Buddha 
also bore on its first page in the boldest, most striking 
characters procurable, that saying in which the Buddha 
himself sums up the entire purport of his Teaching : 
“One thing only do I teach—II] and the Ending of III.” 

“ One thing only do I teach,” He says; He does not 
say : ‘“‘One thing only do I know.” Quite the contrary : 
for upon occasion, as He was passing through a forest 
attended by a company of His disciples, He picked up a 
handful of leaves from the ground, and holding them out, 
asked His followers then with Him which in their opinion 
was the greater, the bunch of leaves in His hand or all 
the remaining leaves in the wide forest. The bhikkhus, 
of course, replied that the remaining leaves in the forest 
were greater in number by far than those their Master 
held in Hishand. “ Even so,’ was His impressive reply, 
“is that which I have not told you greater far than that 
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which I have told you. But what I have told you is 
sufficient unto Deliverance,—this namely : Ill, its Arising, 
its Ceasing, and the Way that leads to its Ceasing.’ 
Clearly then, in any discussion of the Buddha’s Teaching, 
whether by friend or foe, what must always be borne in 
mind is that which the Teacher taught -only, to the 
exclusion of anything else that He might and could have 
taught ; and what He taught was just the existence of a 
disease and its cure, the presence of an evil and the 
method whereby that evil might be removed : nothing 
more. 

The first of the eight divisions of the Path that leads 
to the Ceasing of Ill is called Right Seeing or Under- 
standing, and in consonance with what has just been said 
as regards the essential nature of the Buddha’s teaching, 
this seeing or understanding is not any one of the 
thousand things the restlessly busy, the actively curious 
and contriving minds of men are only too apt to conceive 
it. To see and understand rightly in the Buddha’s sense 
of the words does not for instance mean to see and 
understand that the world is eternal ; no more does it 
mean to see and understand that the world is not eternal. 
The world may be eternal, and again it may not be 
eternal; however the case may be, it has no bearing on 
the only thing with which the Buddha is concerned—IIl 
and its Ending. Neither, in the Buddha’s acceptation 
of the words, do seeing and understanding rightly 
mean seeing and understanding that the universe is 
finite, any more than it means seeing and understanding 
that it is infinite. The universe may be either the one 
or the other without in any way affecting the Buddha’s 
sole business—the relief, final and complete, of suffering. 

Put in its most succinct, its briefest possible form, 
Right Understanding may be defined as the simple 
understanding that everything that has arisen, without 
any exception, has done so in dependence upon some 
immediately pre-existing condition, and that with the 
abrogation, the removal of this condition, the thing 


arising in dependence upon it is also abrogated, removed, 
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ceases to be. Or, as the Buddha himself puts it, yet 
more briefly and succinctly : it is to see that “that being, 
this is ; that arising, this arises. That not being, this is 
not; that ceasing, this ceases.” 

This, of course, is only a particularly terse way of 
formulating the law of causation upon which the methods 
of modern physical science are based, for that science 
does not seek for causes in any real sense of the term, 
but only, strictly speaking, strives to ascertain the 
antecedent conditions under which any given phenomena 
arise. The Buddha, however, is something more than 
a physical scientist ; and albeit His formula holds good of 
physical phenomena, of the sequence of change observable 
in physical matter, on His lips it embraces a wider 
and somewhat different purview. Concerned as He is 
only with II] and its Ending, His definition of the law of 
causation is set forth only with reference to Ill. This IIl 
is Ill as felt and known by each man immediately, in his 
own person. Hence the understanding of Ill and its 
Ceasing and the application of the law of causation 
thereto, means the application of the law of causation 
to man and his various psychical states, to all human 
states of feeling and emotion and mentality. In other 
words, it means the understanding that such and such an 
Ill, undesirable state has arisen in dependence upon a 
certain foregoing state, and that with the ceasing of the 
antecedent state the succeeding untoward state will also 
cease. 

What then is the cause of Ill, of the sum of suffering, 
the total mass of misery that in one form or another 
afflicts and distresses man ? How comes it at all that man 
is subject to Ill? What, in short, is the immediately 
preceding’ condition following upon which III for living 
creatures comes to be? To this question the answer, 
the obvious answer, is, that it is through his having been 
born that a man becomes subject to whatever Ill may 
afflict him. Had he never been born, III, of no matter 
what kind, could never befall him. A self-evident pro- 
position! The immediately preceding condition, then, in 
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dependence upon which the entire sum of suffering arises 
for living creatures is Birth. Seeing and understanding 
this, one sees and understands rightly; one is by so 
much possessed of Right Understanding. 

But our inquiry into the arising of Ill cannot stop here. 
That we have been born, have come into manifested life, 
is beyond denial the immediate cause that we are subject 
to all the ills that visit living creatures, and to the final 
pangs of dying and parting in pain from all we loved and 
clung to; but whence comes it that we have been born ? 
We, and all creatures that come into life and fall heir to 
its ills, do so, says the Buddha, because of the existence 
of the huge, all-comprehending, and—so far as we can 
see—never-ending process of Becoming that makes, and 
in fact is, our world. Men are born into existence, so 
He teaches, because of the ceaseless action of the great 
process of Kamma (which is only another name for 
Becoming), an ever-present fact to be accepted with what 
grace we may, not to be explained away or rejected by 
any subtlety of reasoning, since it is the very world- 
process wherein we and all creatures and things at each 
moment of our existence are involved beyond possibility 
of denial or appeal. To see and understand that this is 
so is a part of Right Understanding. 

But through what arises this process of Becoming 
that in its ceaseless working brings to birth beings that 
suffer Ill? What is the fuel that sustains this mighty 
fire >—for to nothing so much as to a fire is to be com- 
pared the unceasing procession of cause and consequence 
that is our world, a fire constantly consuming and ever as 
constantly renewing itself, so long as is present any fuel 
upon which to feed. The answer is: The fuel that feeds 
the fire of Becoming and in its burning brings to birth 
each new being,—this fuel is Attachment, Cleaving, 
Grasping, that attitude of mind which cleaves to existential 
life as cleaves the snake to the prey it has seized in its 
jaws. For in the Buddha’s view—and in that of all 
Indian thought, it may be added—the whole process of 
the universe of life is based upon mind, kept going by 
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mind and its impulsions. The physical is always and 
only the manifestation of the mental; it is merely the 
mental made visible. That which is seen with the 
physical eye, which takes place in the external world of 
things perceived by physical sense, is only the belated 
outcome of what has already taken place in the inner 
world of things thought, of things conceived and formed 
in the mind. Already, in the past, mind has clutched at 
and held fast to its own objectified creations, things 
visible, audible, gustible, and so forth ; and that clinging 
and cleaving, now in the present takes visible form as a 
fresh being bound by that same cleaving upon the wheel 
of birth and death. It is the attachment of the mind. in 
a former existence which has maintained the process of 
Becoming as that process now expresses itself in the 
birth of a new creature. This to see and understand is 
another part of Right Seeing and Understanding. 

And where does this Cleaving that feeds the flame of 
Becoming take its rise? The Buddha’s reply is: Such 
cleaving arises through Craving, through the thirst of the 
mind after the objects of sense ; because of this eager 
Craving, which is even as that of the snake for the bird 
it finally snatches and holds, does the mind come to seize 
and cleave to the things of a sense world. The seeing 
and understanding of this is another part of Right 
Seeing. 

And how does this Craving arise? Upon what does 
it depend for its coming to be? As is easily seen, 
Craving is made possible by and arises directly from the 
fact that there is such a thing as sensation. Only 
because there is an affection of the various. organs of 
sense by the objects of sense corresponding to them, only 
because there is an agreeable stimulation of the sense 
organs by pleasurable delightful sights and sounds and 
odours and savours and contacts and ideas,—only because 
of this does craving for these pleasure-giving objects 
arise. Thus seeing and understanding, again one is 
possessed of Right Seeing, of Right Understanding. 

But how does the thing called sensation come to be ? 
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The answer is: Sensations come to be through contact 
between sense-organ and corresponding sense-object, 
whether as in the case of touch that contact be immediate, 
or only mediate, as in the case of sight, for without such 
contact sensation could never arise. To see this again 
is to see rightly, to have Right Seeing. 

And what makes possible this contact between sense 
and object of sense ? The answer given is : Contact is 
possible between each of the six senses (mind being 
classed as the sixth sense) and their corresponding six 
classes of objects (ideas, corresponding with mind, 
making the sixth class), because of the existence of 
senses, of objects of sense. In the strict analysis we are 
here pursuing, this obvious step, for all its obviousness, 
may not be omitted. This understanding also belongs 
to Right Understanding. 

But how have the six senses and their corresponding 
classes of objects come to arise? The answer to this is: 
The six senses and their corresponding objects arise in 
dependence upon subject and object. That is to say: 
Because of the existence of the great line of demarcation 
which separates off all that that is into subject and object, 
there exists this lesser division—senses, and things which 
affect those senses. The distinction of sense and sense- 
object, in effect, is only a variation of the larger, all-inclu- 
sive distinction, subject and object. This to see and 
understand pertains to Right Understanding. 

And upon what depends the existence of the distinction, 
subject and object ? The existence of subject and object 
depends upon the existence of consciousness, .is the 
Buddha’s reply. Consciousness is that which makes 
possible the distinction between subject and object. All 
consciousness is consciousness of something ; hence arises 
the distinction between knower and thing known, between 
perceiver and thing perceived—in a word, between sub-_ 
ject and object. To see and understand this constant 
dependence of the fact subject and object upon the fact 
consciousness is another constituent of Right Seeing and 
Understanding. 
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And what is that upon which depends the arising of 
consciousness, the real starting point of any new indi- 
vidual, of any new subject or—as the Buddha calls it, 
and as it ought rather to be called—subject-object, seeing 
that there never is and never can be a subject without an 
object, just as there never is and never can be an object 
without a subject, subject meaning nothing more than the 
condition of the perceiving of an object, while object 
means nothing more than the condition of being perceived 
by a subject? The answer which the Buddha provides 
to this important question is : Consciousness, the nucleolus 
around which crystallises the new being that is arising, 
comes to be by reason of the life-affirming psychical 
activities of the being in this particular causational series 
which last appeared upon the stage of visibly manifested 
life. These activities, according to the Buddha, reach 
over from that existence into the present not in any wise 
as a travelling entity but rather as a communicated 
vibration, a transmitted impulsion which takes present 
shape and form—so to speak—as the consciousness of 
the nascent individual of the present. To see and under- 
stand this arising of a new consciousness, a new “ indi- 
vidual ” as taking place in dependence upon, by reason of, 
the life-affirming activities of the “individual” which 
preceded it in the same line of cause and consequence— 
this again is to see and understand rightly. 

But how has this life-afhrming activity come about ? 
What is that upon which depends the arising of the 
activity that results in the formation of a new conscious 
being, and all the limitation and consequent imperfection 
and II] involved in the existence of such a being ? To this 
last pertinent question the Buddha replies : Life-affrm- 
ing action and all it involves of subsequent III arises 
through Avijja, comes to be because of Ignorance. The 
ignorance, however, that here is branded as the source of 
the Sequence of IIl is no vague, vast something hid in 
' the dark womb of the past, no huge, primeval chaos or 
“old night’ conceived of as mother of this or any other 
cosmos. Such a conception of Ignorance, Source of IIl, 
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compared with the Buddha’s is as the fancy of a child set 
beside that of a grown man. The child loves the vague 
and the mysterious; the man prefers the definite and 
intelligible. And so it is not in any imagined inchoative 
past but in the actual, palpitating present, the present 
that is always coming to be with each fresh moment, that 
the Buddha bids us look for the fount of things. And 
the ignorance with which alone He seeks to deal is 
ignorance as it is found here and now in living beings,— 
ignorance of III, ignorance of the root of Ill in Craving, 
ignorance of the ceasing of Ill through the ceasing of 
Craving, and ignorance of the path that leads to the 
ceasing of II; all four of them, ignorances found where 
they always have been found and always are to be found, 
in the ever present now. Not in any kind of excogitated 
cosmology but in the data supplied by a closely analytic 
psychology does the Buddha find the light He has to 
throw upon the origin of imperfection we call a world. 
And this to see and understand, once more is to see and 
understand rightly. 

Here the tracing out of the Sequence of III comes to 
anend. Further than this we cannot hope to go, for 
this ignorance we are. Each living creature that walks 
the earth is only another example of this ignorance 
corporealised, made visible, given ‘‘ local habitation and 
a name,” and to attempt to get behind it were as vain as 
to seek to climb a height by mounting upon one’s own 
shoulders. Here only one thing is to be done—without 
delay to set to work and remove the ignorance that is pro- 
ductiveof the undesirablething. For, where ignorance of III 
is removed, where knowledge of the III of limited, imperfect 
existence is fully come, there all motive for life-affirming 
action is withered at the root, and so all such action comes 
toanend. But where life-affirming activity is wholly at an 
end, consciousness, the central nucleus of a “self,” of a 
fresh being, no longer can arise. Where consciousness 
does not arise, subject and object are not to be found, for 
these are only the inseparable corollaries of consciousness. 
Where subject and object are not, the six senses and 
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their corresponding fields of action, the six classes of 
sense-objects, have no existence, since they are nothing 
but an expression of subject and object. Where senses 
and sense-objects do not exist, there can be no talk of 
contact taking place between them. Where there is no 
such contact there can be no sensation. Where there is 
no sensation of any kind, no craving, there no thirst for 
pleasurable sensation can arise. Where no craving for 
sensation arises, there can be no grasping at, no clinging 
to sensation, or to objects, the external agents in sensa- 
tion. Where there is no grasping, no clinging to 
sensation or sense-objects, there the process of Becoming 
is deprived of its motive impulsion, and so comes to an 
end. And where there is no more Becoming, there is 
no more birth and no more of all that follows birth to 
beings born—pain, distress, disease, old age, and death. 
Thus in strict logical sequence does II] come to an end 
through the ending of Ignorance, and whoso sees and 
understands this, he see and understands rightly. 

And the final component of Right Understanding in 
respect of Ill is to understand that its untoward chain of 
succession is broken, its several links sundered and 
destroyed for ever by the following of the Excellent 
Eightfold Path made known by a Buddha. 

These then are the four chief elements that go to make 
up Right Understanding—the understanding that here 
is Ill; the understanding of the sequence in which that 
Ill arises ; the understanding of the sequence in which 
that Ill is caused to cease ; and the understanding of the 
Path through which the sequence of Ill is caused to 
cease. But it is not given to any of the sons of men to 
attain to a full and complete measure of this under- — 
standing upon the first occasion of its being put before 
him in words. The approach to fulness of Right Under- 
standing can only be gradual, proceeding by slow degrees 
from a bare intellectual assent to the truth of its terms, 
to a conviction of the whole man that the case veritably 
is as said and the final absorption of the being of the 
man himself in the truth he has realised. Such absorp- 
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tion is really the goal towards which the Buddha’s 
teaching points the way, the final achievement of him who 
follows that way to its ultimate end. Needless to say, 
that end can only be reached after long effort along the 
road that leads thither. And one of the stages along 
this road is that elementary measure of Right Under- 
standing which consists simply in understanding what is 
evil and what is good—that is to say, what is that course 
of conduct which thwarts, hinders, retards progress 
towards the deliverance of the mind from attachment 
to existential life, and what is that course which pro- 
motes, conduces to, makes for that deliverance; as also 
in understanding what is the root that nourishes these 
two modes of behaviour, from what root springs that 
mode of behaviour which hinders deliverance, from what 
root grows that which helps towards it. 

Whoso has attained to this initial measure of Right 
Seeing and Understanding, he sees that killing and 
stealing and lying and lasciviousness and the drinking 
of strong drinks are things that present obstacles and 
hindrances upon his path towards deliverance from IIl, 
he understands that they clog and hamper his feet so 
that they scarce can move forward.upon that path ; and 
so seeing, so understanding, he eschews and shuns them 
to the end that his progress towards the goal may not be 
uselessly delayed. Such an one also sees the root that 
nourishes these hindering evils, understands that it has 
three shoots or sprouts :—First: Selfish Craving, the 
desire to have and to hold for oneself alone. Second : 
Hatred, Anger, aversion to one’s fellow creatures in any 
of the manifold forms such aversion may assume. And 
third : Delusion, the delusion that one is possessed of 
a self separate and distinct from that of every other 
creature ; which delusion may be said to be the shoot 
that bears the other two, since craving to possess for self 
and hatred of others than self obviously are possible 
only where reigns the delusion that there exists a separate 
self. 

And the man who has attained to this earlier measure 
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of Right Understanding, he also understands what is good, 
what is that which makes for deliverance from all Ill. 
He understands that it consists in abstaining from killing 
and stealing and lasciviousness and lying and the drink- 
ing of drinks that take the wits away, and shapes his 
life accordingly. He likewise sees and understands that 
the root of good, the root of all that makes for liberation, 
for freedom, for salvation from suffering and distress, 
lies in selflessness, in the cessation of all longing and 
striving for self alone ; in love to all that lives, ceasing 
from every form of hatred and ill-will; and finally in 
wisdom, in clear-eyed perception of the utter baselessness 
in truth or fact, of the notion of separate selfhood. He 
sees and understands that in this clear-eyed perception, 
once in such wise attained that never again can 1t be lost, lies 
the sure source of all deeds of kindness and good-will, all 
deeds that have for their object, never the heedless 
aggrandisement and gratification of self alone, but 
always the good, the advantage and benefit of others 
simultaneously. 

Such Right Understanding as this when come to full 
fruition, become realisation, even as the other, is the last 
achievement of Buddhist effort; it too means and is 
final deliverance from the round of birth and death. 
And it also is to be realised through an approach made 
up of many slow and gradual stages. At first glimpsing 
but faintly, comprehending only dimly what deeds are 
good and what evil, what deeds further and what 
delay his deliverance, a man begins, half-heartedly it 
may be and by no means at all times, to endeavour to 
do only such deeds as are good and to shun those that 
are evil. The effort put forth is not very great, so that 
the result achieved is not very great either; but such as 
it is, it is not without its due effect. The slight degree 
of success in right doing thus achieved reacts upon the 
slight degree of Right Understanding that led to the 
effort made in that direction; in duly corresponding 
slight measure it strengthens and clarifies that under- 
standing, makes what was little a tiny degree less little, 
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makes the little to be somewhat more. And now with 
Right Understanding thus in some small measure become 
clearer and stronger than it was before, the next effort of 
the man towards good and away from evil is by so much 
a less half-hearted, a more vigorous and determined 
effort, and hence achieves a greater degree of success. 
This success again reacts upon the understanding so as to 
clarify and strengthen it yet more, and again the under- 
standing thus endowed with this fresh accession of clarity 
and strength makes possible a still higher degree of 
effort after right conduct. The whole procedure is like 
that of the cleansing of hands or feet. ‘“ As hand washes 
hand and foot washes foot,” says a Sutta, “so right 
conduct is purified by Right Understanding and Right 
Understanding by Right Conduct.” Thus on and on 
these twain, Conduct and Understanding, by the mutual 
strengthening influence of each upon the other, gain depth 
and fulness in increasingly larger degrees until at length 
the highest possible degree of both is reached, the 
supreme summit of Right Understanding attained, and 
the mind delivered “with the deliverance that comes of 
wisdom ”’ ; that which in its feeble, elementary beginnings 
was the first step upon the Path, having become in its 
final perfection the last step, the winning to the goal. 
Thus from lowliest levels does the Path lead on to the 
loftiest heights. Thus may each man, just where he is, and 
as he is, begin to take those steps which, only maintained 
and persisted in, will bring him at length whither all the 
great and noble of the earth have made their way. For 
they too once stood where we now stand in the climb up 
the mound of perfection. But by patient, continuous 
endeavour they have attained ; and even so we also may 
attain through the perfection of Right Understanding. 
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Preparation Dap 


FRIENDS, may I suppose that you are visitors to-night 
to a little country town in a land of Buddhists,' and that 
it is a day before the Eve of Full Moon in September, for 
then it is towards the end of Buddhist Lent ? 

A little country town lying in a river-valley some 
distance from Western civilisation. The river winds 
round on the eastern side, then immediately on the other 
bank rise some hills quite seven or eight hundred feet 
high covered with bamboo grooves and evergreen trees 
with teak trees scattered here and there. On the north 
stretches a paddy-field ; then there are hills again of the 
same description. On the west there is a lofty hill on 
which stands a white pagoda with gilt top; then also on 
the south, after a stretch of paddy-fields, there is a cluster 
of white pagodas which tell us of the Lord Buddha. In 
the town here and there lie the monasteries with high gilt 
spires. In the centre of the town is the market place 
and the main road runs along the western side of it; 
near this market place is a rest-house where one must 
stop until the day after the full moon in order to witness 
what is called a ‘“‘ Duty ay ” on a Buddhist Sunday and 
its preparations. 

It rains steadily for a eougle of hours just after retiring 
for the night. One cannot sleep sounder than in these 
thatched rest-houses with plenty of fresh air and the soft 
sounds of dropping rain on the roof. In the distance 
faintly chime the fairy bells, on the tops of the pagodas, 
affected by the breeze. Early in the morning, between 
three and four, however, one is waked up by a quarrel 
produced by a pack of dogs immediately under the floor 
of the house, these houses being raised up some nine or 
ten feet above the ground. Again, later one hears the 
puoens: bells and creaking of the carts’ wheels. They 
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are coming to the market, for it is the market day and Full 
Moon’s Eve ; not only the noises of bullock bells and carts, 
but also the sounds of husking paddy, are heard all round. 
It seems a bad place to choose for the night. Not so if 
one is going to see the preparations for the Duty Day, 
for all these noises are parts of it, with the exception of 
the dogs. 

The market is quite full by about nine or ten o’clock in 
the morning ; here one notices people at their best with 
clothes as bright in colour as can be—some even in the 
colours of arainbow. Some wear large bamboo hats to 
protect themselves from the burning sun ; others, so-called 
“ up-to-date,’ use umbrellas in place of these hats. It 
takes one quite a long time to buy all that is wanted ; 
for the sellers demand as high a price as possible, while 
the buyer offers as low as can be, until each side giving 
way, little by little, they meet at the same price. Every- 
thing that is necessary for a country town can be obtained 
in the above manner from the market. 

Let us go now and visit a house where the owner has 
returned to see the preparation of the offerings which are 
to be made for the ‘‘ Duty Day.” 

Here the family sits on the floor of the verandah 
making cups with plantain leaves in which they may put 
curries, and cones of the same material to hold flowers. 
An offering basket is placed between the workers. 
Having half filled the basket with rice, they decorate 
it with all kinds of fruits of the season, and perhaps a tin 
of biscuits made by Huntley and Palmers, and with it a 
tin of condensed milk made in Switzerland; the rest of 
the basket is filled up with flowers. One will notice by 
the fireplace what a large quantity of food they have 
prepared. They did this not because they are going to 
fast and therefore must eat a large quantity; but they 
prepared for three meals, for on the Duty Day, when they 
have taken the Eight Vows, they must not cook. 

In early evening, in cool bright moonlight, merry youths 
go about the streets singing, accompanied by mandolins 
and flutes. In other parts of the town, in open spaces, 
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some play games, while the elder people sit in the open 
verandahs, talking and joking with one another. So ends 
the Day of the Preparation. 

In the morning of Full Moon Day there are no sounds 
of the bullock-bells or carts or the husking of paddy, for 
itis the Duty Day. Each family goes toa monastery early, 
where they assemble in a large hall, which always faces 
the east. A large image of Buddha stands against the 
wall in the west on a high dais, with white umbrellas on 
each side. Immediately in front of this the monk sits 
with legs crossed and a large palm-leaf fan held in front 
in order that he may not see the fair. On each side of 
him sit the novices in the same attitude. In front of 
them are placed all the offerings. Then the congregation 
sit facing the monk ; their floor, however, being a foot or 
two lower than the one on which the monk sits. 

There the monk and the laity recite Pali formulas alter- 
nately, including the formulas of the Five and Eight Vows 
of abstinence. Lastly, the monk recites some passages 
from the “ Tripitaka” in Pali, then explains their meanings. 

When this service is over the schoolboys come and 
clear away the offerings; then the monk and novices 
retire, after whom also retire the congregation. Children 
with their fathers or mothers, as the case may be, and 
younger folk, return home; while of the others who took the 
vow to observe the Eight Precepts, the men usually remain 
in the monastery while the women go off to the rest-houses. 
There the religious repeat on a rosary of beads “ Nicca, 
Dukka, Anatta.” Some lie on their bamboo mats and read 
the sacred books ; others, perhaps, converse with the monk 
concerning the sacred Law ; then there may be a group 
of them listening to some one reading aloud one of the 
Great Plays. 

Then soon after eleven they take their last meal for the 
day, for itis one of the vows they took. Very often they 
join together in having their meal. The food is all in 
cups made from the plantain leaves. Once they have sat 
down they must not get up again until they have finished, 
so they have everything within their reach. Whatever 
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is left of the meal is thrown away for birds and dogs ; by 
‘so doing merit for their charity is gained. ‘‘ The Buddha 
esteems not the gifts offered to him, but only the alms 
that are shared with those in need.” 

In the course of the afternoon most of the people spend 
the time in very much the same way as in the morning, 
but many are inclined to fall asleep while reading or medi- 
tating. Nowonder that this should be so, for there is no 
sound anywhere except for the joyful songs of the birds 
in the monastery yard, while cool soft breezes cause the 
fairy bells to tinkle on the tops of the monastery spires. 

Some, instead of following the morning course, visit 
the temple. This consists of one large hall in which are 
placed tableaux of each important occasion in the life of 
Buddha. If I remember rightly these are the tableaux to 
be seen :— 

The first, which is natural enough, is the one of 
Buddha’s childhood. A second when he was a boy 
comforting the bird that was wounded by his comrades. 
There are the scenes when he saw the sick man, the 
old man and the dead one, and when he had his last 
look at his wife and son. There is the scene when 
Buddha was riding off from the palace with his attendant 
holding on to the tail of the horse, for this the natives 
supposed to have happened. Another shows how, having 
crossed the river, he cut off his hair, and the last how, 
sitting under the Bo-Tree, he attained enlightenment. 
Although the people have seen these many times yet 
they will go and see them again and again to recall to 
mind the Teacher’s noble works and doctrines. 

Now as the night is drawing near everyone goes 
back to the rest-houses or the monasteries, where the 
second service of the day is held, after which gongs are 
sounded so that the other people may know of their 
dutiful works. Their friends on hearing these say 
“Sa du! Sa du!” which means “Well done! Well 
done!” 

During the ae part a the evening a large number 
of these people go and meditate in the gardens, where 
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it is much cooler, but they most unfortunately often 
have this annoyance. Flies and mosquitoes swarm round 
and attack them there in deep meditation. They do 
not go away from their purpose, but remain and 
allow the flies to do as they please to them; not even 
if the flies were biting them would they /drive them 
away. No, for it would be wrong to deprive the flies 
of their food. Often in the monasteries do they see a 
house-lizard trying to catch a fly. What are these 
people to do at such a sight? They must be kind to 
both: they must save the life of one; on the other hand 
they must not deprive either of its food. They would do 
nothing; but they would say, “Let the pursuer of his 
food get his food, and let the pursued save his life.” 
No explanation is needed as to what the phrase means. 

Those who are unable to keep the vows are usually 
parents with very young children, and so father and 
mother can only keep them in turns. There are some 
who, thinking that they cannot fast, do not keep them ; 
for it is considered to be more sinful to take a vow and 
break it than not to take any vow at all. 

Those who are at home with children usually amuse 
them by relating fairy stories or legends. Here is a 
typical story: “Once there was a hare who was very 
proud of his swiftness in running and always wanted to 
race with every kind of living being. So one afternoon 
he happened to meet a snail crawling along by the bank 
of a river whom he asked, ‘ Mr. Snail, will you have a 
race with me?’ ‘But,’ replied the snail, ‘ you are not 
fast enough to race with me.’ Then the hare, being 
insulted, said, ‘Surely you have heard of me as being 
the quickest runner of all beings; I will challenge you 
to race to-morrow, for to-day it is getting dark, and if I 
should lose, I will never drink a drop of water in which 
you are accustomed to live,.but if you lose what will you 
do?’ ‘All right,’ said the snail, ‘I will race with you 
to-morrow, and if I should lose, never will I come on to 
the land on which you live.’ Having settled their 
starting point, each wept away for the night. The snail 
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going into the water, asked a small fish with red eyes to 
do him a favour by running up the stream and telling all 
the snails about the race, and that whenever the hare 
shouted for the snail, the one higher up the stream 
should answer. When the appointed time came they 
met, and the race began, the snail crawling into the 
stream, while the hare walked slowly up the stream. 
After a few hundred yards the hare shouted out for the 
snail, but heard a voice above him saying, ‘ Here am I, 
hurry up, you are getting far behind me now. Then 
the hare rushed off ahead in surprise, but always heard 
the same answer whenever he shouted, and so he gave 
up the race, being defeated. Hence, ever since, a hare 
never drinks water, but only licks the dew on the grass, 
and the snail can always live both in water and on land. 
The fish had red eyes owing to sleeplessness on the 
night before the race.”’ 

In those days every being seems to have been able 
to talk, and even as late as Buddha’stime.. Here is a tale 
concerning Buddha himself : “ Once there was a large lake 
by which Buddha passed when he was giving up the hope 
of finding Truth and was returning home. There he 
saw a squirrel sitting by the side of the lake and dipping 
its tail into the water and then shaking the water off on 
to the ground. At this sight asked Buddha, ‘ What are 
you doing in this manner?’ ‘I am trying,’ answered 
the squirrel, ‘to empty this lake.’ Then said Buddha, 
‘You senseless brother! how can you expect to empty 
such a great lake with your tiny tail?’ ‘Not so,’ replied 
the squirrel, ‘If I only go on long enough I shall dry 
up the whole mass of this water ; you see I am not so - 
impatient as Gautama who went to look for Truth 
and after a considerable. length of time gave it up in 
despair; he would have got it if he had only gone on 
long enough.’ So after this Buddha returned to look © 
for Truth.” 

The following - morning all those who have remained 
either at the monasteries or rest-houses get up early so 
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released from the Eight Vows they had taken, they must 
either recite the precepts of observing the Five Vows or 
attend the service in which the laity recite the precept of 
the Five Vows after the monk in the same way as he 
would by himself. Thus ends the Duty Day with those 
at home. 

In conclusion I may point out why these people fast. 
It is meditation that they are seeking, and in order to 
practise this meditation properly one must not think of 
worldly pleasure. Only by thus fasting can one’s 
thoughts be prevented from wandering away in desire. 
To fast is to be master of oneself. “He who holds back 
the rising flood of anger like a swift rolling chariot—him 
I call an able driver, other people only hold the reins.” 
So also passion for following one’s desire resembles 
anger. After having destroyed for the time being the 
desire from which one has taken a vow to abstain, 
meditation comes naturally. “ Be steadfast in the per- 
formance of duties great and small. Lead a life free 
from blame and in accordance with the precepts and let 
your speech be of like nature.” 

Saw On Kya. 
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Buddhist Self-Culture 


Tue teaching of the higher evolution set forth by the 
Buddha has as its chief characteristic the pursuance of 
what is termed in Buddhist phraseology the Middle Way, 
or, as we might otherwise express it, the golden mean 
between all extremest views. The Middle Way itself is 
indeed concerned only with fixing the standard of life for 
the follower of the Buddha—it consists in the avoidance, 
on the one hand, of the extreme of self-torture, of unneces- 
sarily ascetic practices; and on the other of the life of 
the worldly man, altogether given over to self-indulgence 
and the seeking after pleasures of the senses. But all 
through that teaching we find everywhere the same 
principle of the Middle Way ; and nowhere is this more 
marked than in the Buddhist attitude in the question of 
predestination or free will. 

Teaching as it does that the character and destiny of 
any being are, with one exception, absolutely determined 
for any given moment, and are the necessary resultants 
of the long line of mental doings which constitute his whole 
past, Buddhism appears at first sight to teach fatalism, 
determinism, pure and simple. But it is an equally 
prominent part of Buddhist doctrine that, however deter- 
minate, for the present moment, is the Kamma, the 
character and destiny of a given being, yet that being 
may, if he has but wisdom and knows how to utilise it, 
alter his whole future in whatever direction pleases him. 
In other words an intelligent being, such as man, is, 
for the immediate moment, ruled by his destiny—he is 
bound by all the forces of his past to react in a definite 
fashion to any given set of circumstances that may arise. 
But over the future he is himself ruler—within very wide 
limits indeed; he can, if he have knowledge, so pro- 
foundly alter, by dint of culture, his own character, as to 
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produce results obviously manifest even in the short span 
of this life. This circumstance is, of course, at the root 
of all education ; and the life of a George Stephenson is 
a living example of the profound effect on character and 
destiny which a man can bring about by dint of mental 
culture. 

Thus we may put the Buddhist position as to the free 
will or predestination discussion by saying that a man is 
determined for the immediate present, but that he has 
choice as to his way in life as regards the future. 

Now all Buddhism is simply a system of culture, directed 
to the one end of lessening the suffering of life. According 
to this religion, all evil, all suffering, all that opposes our 
free progress towards the Peace Beyond all Life—lies 
only in Avijja, in Nescience ; or, to put it in terms of the 
human life, the true source of evil lies in Ignorance—in 
not knowing, not understanding, the nature or the mean- 
ing of life. In us this Nescience is said to have three 
great manifestations—Craving, Hatred, and the Self- 
delusion ; of these we may regard the latter as the most 
fundamental, the others being merely necessary outcomes 
of it. It is because we look not on life, as in fact it is, 
as one great unity, but as divided into Self and the Not- 
Self, that we entertain thoughts of Craving and of 
Hate. So Buddhism, going to the root of the matter, 
directs.our attention to the undermining of this funda- 
mental delusion of the permanent Selfhood, and all its 
long course of self-discipline is simply directed to this 
one end. 

That course of discipline is conveniently divided into 
three sequent steps: the Discipline in Sila or Conduct ; 
in Samadhi, or Mental Attainment; and in Panna, the 
Higher Wisdom. The first of these, Sila, includes both 
the active and the negative sides of moral culture; the 
negative being the five prohibitions—not to kill, steal, 
commit impurity, lie, or use intoxicants; the positive 
being Charity or universal love. This Sila, simple 
though it may sound in words, and well though we all 
know the nature of its injunctions, is the essential pre- 
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liminary ; there is no Samadhi, no mental Oneness to 
be obtained without it, and for one who is weak in it to 
undertake the practices of mental culture leading to 
Samadhi would, in case of most of them, involve a serious 
risk of grave mental alienation. Similarly, it is only by 
Samadhi—rightly directed and used—that Panna, the 
Higher Wisdom, Insight, may be gained. 

I propose to set before you a rough outline of certain 
of the practices whereby this Samadhi is to be won, 
and must therefore first endeavour to make clear the 
meaning of the word. There is, unfortunately, no one 
word in English which conveys the meaning, the fact 
being that in Western countries the practices which 
create the link whereby its attainment is registered in the 
mind are but little known. The word has been variously 
translated Mental Concentration, Meditation, Ecstasy, 
and so forth ; the last, Ecstasy, being perhaps the most 
nearly accurate rendering of the meaning. But, whilst 
the conscious recollection of the attainment of Samadhi 
is rare in the West, we are of course not to understand 
that the attainment itself is lacking. In one direction 
many varieties of what is called “ Religious Experience ” 
—the attainment of a more or less, high Samadhi—is not 
only relatively common, but also leaves behind it a more 
or less distorted memory of some great happening ; 
whilst what we call the inspiration of genius is in very 
many cases the direct outcome in thought of an attain- 
ment of Samadhi itself forgotten. Even in the more 
active functioning of the mind in this our waking state 
Samadhi in a sense may be said to exist, but, in this case, 
its continuance is for exceedingly short periods of time 
only. 

Perhaps the best way of explaining what Samadhi is will 
be to use the familiar Buddhist simile of the lamp flame. 
The mind or thought is said in Buddhist phrase to be 
Pabhassara—having the nature of light, or, as we should 
put it, it is a radiant form of energy. Likening, then, 
the mind of man as a source of this radiant thought 
to the flame of a lamp, we are taught by Buddhist 
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psychology that, in the ordinary man, the flame is not 
steadily burning—not even for the duration of a single 
second of our time. The emission of the thought-energy 
is said to alternate between the full flaming of the lamp 
and well-nigh complete extinction, as though the lamp 
were flickering ; and this flickering is said to occur ata 
very great rate indeed—the time-terms are unfortunately 
very vaguely expressed, but the rate must be of the order 
of millions per second—so that what we call a single 
thought in reality consists of an exceedingly large effort 
of consciousness, each alternated with a lapse into almost 
complete unconsciousness. Apart from the rapid flicker- 
ing of the flame, the flame may be regarded—still in the 
ordinary man—as being constantly blown about as a 
whole ; every incoming sense-impression, each wave of 
sense or of emotion or interest that passes through us, is 
like a wind which blows about the flame of our mind. 

Now it is just—to continue our simile—by this light of 
the mind that we live and know ; and it naturally follows 
that, the more our flame is blown about by the winds of 
sense and passion and interest, and the more profound is 
the plunge into unconsciousness between each flicker of 
the lamp, the less accurate will be the view which we 
shall obtain of the world revealed to us by this so inter- 
mittent light. Before we can truly judge the nature of 
the world, the light, the mind’s light by which we see 
that world, must be brought to burn steadily; else we 
must always continue to see distorted shadows cast by 
the flickering flame and wind-blown light, and never 
catch a glimpse of the reality about us. 

And this Samadhi—this steady burning of the flame 
of life—and all the practices that lead thereto are designed 
to the sheltering, even though it be but momentary, of 
the flickering flame; it is only in its steady-burning 
ardour that the higher wisdom, the true understanding of 
the Oneness of Life that makes for Peace, can be won. 
And, just as we may use an earthly light to aid us in the 
doing of good deeds, the acquirement of high and holy 
knowledge; or, on the other hand, employ it for the 
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commission of crime or the perversion of our minds by 
studying foolish literature—so can the light of Samadhi 
itself be employed either for good or for evil; it is just 
here that the danger lies for one who gains Samadhi 
without first submitting himself to a long and careful 
moral and mental training. 

There are two chief methods by which Samadhi 
may be won: these are Samatha and Vipassana, what 
we may term quietism, and Insight, Penetration. In the 
first, the attention is aroused to the utmost stretch of 
tension possible, but it is directed, not towards the outer 
world, but inwards on the mind itself. The idea is to 
keep intensely watchful, and to beat down, as it begins 
to arise, every incoming message of sense, every wave of 
recollection or emotion; just to watch and wait, per- 
mitting yourself to entertain no thought but watchfulness. 
If Samatha happens to be the best method for you, then 
one day, when you are doing this practice, you will 
suddenly, as it were, wake up—wake to a mental state 
indefinitely more intense and active than that in which 
we normally function. That is obtaining Samadi by 
means of quietude. 

The other method, Vipassana, Insight or Penetration, 
is exactly the opposite. Here, instead of keeping the 
mind fixed in attention only, and suppressing every 
thought of the outer, the objective world, you fix your 
attention upon some thought itself, and keep it so fixed 
as long as possible, bringing it back, every time it breaks 
away, to the particular subject you have chosen as your 
mind’s dwelling-place. Of the two methods this latter is 
much the easier for the Occidental mind ; for the simple 
reason that all our mental training is on lines pertaining 
to Vipassana, that complete mental quietude of the other 
method is exceedingly difficult for us Westerns to attain. 
The fruits also are in a sense different: in Quietude, 
what we are doing Is, as it were, just sheltering our lamp, 
and accordingly when it burns steady its light will be of 
one or other nature, accordingly as the fuel fed to it in 
our past lives has been of one sort or another ; in Insight 
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the Samadhi attained will be the complete and clear 
understanding of the underlying law, the inherent nature 
of the particular object of our meditation. A Newton, 
watching the fall of his apple, gets Samadhi on the fact 
of its falling ; he himself, very likely, has no clear recollec- 
tion, on his return to normal consciousness, of having 
attained to any beyond the normal mental state ; that 1s 
for lack of a bridge, of a path between the two realms 
of consciousness, the waking mind is simply unable to 
remember anything of that experience itself, just as a 
man, newly fallen asleep, cannot in his dream remember 
the more vivid consciousness of the waking state. But 
what he does carry over from that state is the resultant in 
the mind—and so we have the discovery of gravitation. 
For that is the nature of Samadhi when directed to any 
fact—that the mind attaining it perceives ultimately, not 
the fact, but the law, the truth underlying that fact ; it is 
as though by Samadhi on a thing you could become that 
thing itself, and hence see clearly the interior nature 
of it. 

Now it is only, as has been implied, the right use of 
this power of Samadhi that can lead to the goal of the 
Buddhist life. If we can attain Samadhi in respect of 
either the transitoriness, the suffering, or the absence of 
reality in all that we know as life, the fruits of that sort 
of Samadhi are Right Ecstasy—the Higher Wisdom 
which leads to Peace. As we have seen, it is in the end 
to the delusion of separateness—the belief in an immortal 
individual self within us, apart from other life—that 
Buddhism attributes all the evil in the world. But it 
unfortunately happens that it is just this sort of Samadhi 
which is the most difficult to obtain, for the simple reason 
that most of our mental elements have, in arising, been 
contaminated by one or other of the Three Forms of 
Nescience—Craving, Hatred, Self-delusion. If, for 
example, a man unprepared by long training stumbles, 
as it were, into Samadhi, so vast is the mental universe 
in which he finds himself, so intense and clear, in com- 
parison to what we know of thought, is his mental 
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functioning, that he is liable to become altogether 
unbalanced ; to imagine that he is God, or to become 
in some direction or other intensely vain and self-laudatory. 
And so attaining, so doing Samadhi on his own 
greatness, eternity, or what not, is indefinitely worse for 
that being than never attaining Samadhi at all. For 
Kamma, the reproductive force which exists in thought, 
whereby our minds and worlds are builded, is the more 
intense, the more active (that is, the nearer to Samadhi), 
the mind 1s which sets itin motion. As itis the I-making 
faculty in thought which is the principal element in earth- 
binding Kamma, it is better, from the point of view of 
the Buddhist, who seeks liberation from this Kamma, to 
never attain Samadhi at all than to attain it in respect of 
the Selfhood ; as the rebirth causing Kamma produced 
by even a moment of Samadhi is as potent as that which, 
in our vastly less active normal waking state, could be 
made by the selfish thought of whole years of life. As 
the bulk of our mental elements from past lives are so 
largely component of selfhood, it becomes of prime 
importance that before starting on the practices leading 
to Samadhi that we should undertake some form of mental 
culture which leads to the subversion of the I-making 
elements. To this end the Buddhist, before attempting 
to attain Samadhi itself, enters on a preliminary training 
known as Right Recollectedness (Sammasati). The 
object of this practice is twofold—firstly, to suppress the 
existent self-forming elements in the mind ; and, secondly, 
to link up in a more or less continuous stream the diverse 
items of his mental life. This practice 1s protective, it 
can be done at all times, and in fact greatly enhances 
one’s powers of memory and observation, and it is there- 
fore perfectly safe and most advantageous for anyone to 
do. It consists of sitting, as it were, alert and watchful 
at the mind-door, watching every sensation, perception, 
memory, or thought as it arises, and inhibiting the Self- 
idea from seizing on that particular thought. You watch, 
and you record on your mind; and you do not permit 
the ideas of craving, hatred, selfhood to come in. Suppose, 
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for example, you are walking; you think; there is a 
lifting of the right foot, a leaning forward of the body, 
the foot is set to the ground—and so on: letting only 
quite impersonal thoughts arise, but carefully watching 
and making a mental record of what you are doing. To 
put it in other words, you concentrate your whole atten- 
tion on whatever it is, bodily or mental, that you happen 
to be engaged in, but as though the being’s actions you 
are considering were no more yourself than are those of 
any other man. Each time you make a slip—and that, 
at first, is very frequently—you pull up; recall the 
thought about which you thought “I,” or “mine,” and 
think of the associated action or thing :—This is not I, 
this is not Mine, there is no self herein. Thus you pro- 
duce, in respect of that particular thought, very powerful 
associated thoughts which tend to neutralise it. 

Very much of the Buddhist mental training depends on 
the power we have of altering certain classes of thoughts 
by producing in respect of them powerful associated 
tendencies in a new direction. Suppose, for example, 
a man is irritable—easily vexed over trifling matters. 
That is the form of Ignorance called Hatred; it is a 
great obstacle to all high attainment. The man so 
troubled, if he be a Buddhist, sets out to overcome that 
failing by producing, in respect of the objects which 
commonly arouse his irritability, powerful associated 
thoughts of love—the mental opposite. Say certain 
persons commonly irritate him ; it will generally be found 
that their mental images are associated in the mind with 
some careless or foolish action towards him on the part 
of those persons. As there exists this powerful tendency 
of thought to make links, to form large groups in which 
all the associations are connected on to the central image, 
whenever the mere image, whether physical or mental, 
of those persons rises in the mind, there rise also those 
ideas of irritation; of all the causes for irritation that 
person has given him. Taking, then, the image of those 
-self-same persons who annoy him, the irritable man, 
when each day he commences his day’s mental practice, 
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directs, with the whole intensity of intention at his 
disposal, thoughts of love towards that image. Thus 
he makes a very powerful set of mental elements of 
Tendencies, full of thoughts of well-wishing and love, 
associated with the image of those persons. Then, next 
time that image arises, there rise, as before, the associated 
thought-elements of hatred into consciousness ; but 
there also arise those powerful tendencies of love which 
the meditation built up; one cannot entertain simul- 
taneously thoughts both of hatred and of love towards 
the same image; so, before long, the practitioner masters 
his irritability by love. 

The method of Sati—of watching and recording— 
may also be applied to the same problem. For, think 
why it is that we entertain thoughts of hatred, of annoy- 
ance, of dislike. It is really only because we imagine 
that the object of our dislike is a being essentially other 
and apart from and opposed to ourselves. Suppose, for 
instance, you are in a boat ona river, and you see another 
boat coming down the stream and threatening to collide 
with you and upset you. If you see another man in that 
boat you at once get very angry with him ; not improbably 
you waste precious time and energy in stating your 
opinion of him; you abuse him for his carelessness. in 
thus risking both your lives. But if there is no person 
there; if the boat is empty? Then you do not get 
angry at all; it is only children and the mentally 
unsound who get angry with things. You realise that it 
is the force, the flow of the river, that causes the 
threatened collision ; that it depends on your efforts, and 
yours alone, to get out of danger ; and the energy you 
might have wasted in being angry and saying things if 
there were a person in the other boat you now spend on 
securing your safety. 

Now, once you arrive at the mental position aimed at 
by the Right Recollectedness practice, it is just like the 
latter case that you look on all the world. In the light — 
of the higher wisdom there is no such thing as a true 
persona at all—the boats of life are empty, every one. 
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Each is but a given set of mental tendencies, urged by a 
given portion of the life-stream through a myriad lives. 
When, then, a person falls athwart of your life, threatening 
danger, you do not get angry with him; you recognise 
there is really no “ him” to get angry with; but that the 
forces that built up your respective lives are now in 
train for a disaster; you keep your temper, and so have 
the more strength to avoid the threatened collision. 

On similar lines, just another such application of Right 
Recollectedness, runs the method prescribed by the 
Master to a certain monk that was angered with another, 
and came to him to complain of that intractable one’s 
abuse. ‘‘ With what, Brother, art thou angered ?”’ asks 
the Buddha. “Is it the hair of that one’s head,’’—and 
so through the thirty-two component structures of the 
Form-group—“ or with his sensations, his perception, 
memories, thoughts ?’’ So soon as you begin to apply 
the Sati-analysis, you find there is nowhere anything 
to get angry with. 

When a man has for some time practised this Right 
Recollectedness, he finds he has acquired a state of 
mental poise, of firmness of balance, that is not to be 
obtained in any other way. Then, and not till then, is 
it safe for him to go on to those other practices which 
lead to Samadhi in the various wider realms of thought 
to which reference has been made. But there is one 
practice of meditation given in the Buddhist books, 
which has the great advantage that it is quite safe to do 
it without a very long preliminary practice of Right 
Recollectedness. This practice is a further development 
of the linking-up of. the events in consciousness which I 
have referred to as the second item in the Sati practice, 
and it has for its immediate object the recovery of the 
memory of one’s bygone lives. Buddhism, as of course | 
you will know, teaches that each being has lived lives 
unnumbered in the past; or, to put it more correctly 
from the Buddhist point of view, each being now existent 
is the present outcome of a complex set of forces, 
part due to the initial velocity of past lives, part to 
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environment, heredity and so forth. As we, to-day, are 
the inheritors of our Kamma, our Character and Destiny 
combined—in fact ave our Kamma—we are able, 
Buddhism teaches, to pick up the memories of those 
bygone lives just as we can pick up those of the present 
life. Our minds are like a palimpsest, a record written 
over and over again on the self-same sheet of paper. 
The crude, strong writing of the present life indeed, for 
most of us, hides and conceals the underwritten scripts ; 
but, if the Buddhist teaching be true, they all are there ; 
records, lying dormant in our minds, yet daily acting on 
our characters and lives, of every action, every thought 
of all that forgotten life. To recover them you have 
only suitably to train your mind to perform the mental 
function I have referred to as “making linkages.” 
This is done as follows: Choosing, as is necessary for 
all these meditation practices save Sati, a time and place 
where you will be free from interruption, you practise, 
every day, on the following lines. You go into your 
room and sit down, keeping your mind, as in Sati, fixed 
on your every smallest action. Then you begin to 
rehearse those operations in your memory. You think 
of walking to the chair, of opening the door, and so on, 
all backwards, trying to follow up your thoughts during 
the whole of the past day. When you begin, you will 
find that you cannot flow back from thought to thought, 
beyond a quite trifling time, perhaps ten minutes. 
Before that you will find there is a little blank in your 
memory, some trivial little link you cannot recall. You 
skip that blank, and at first you will find there are so many 
of these, even in the past day’s proceedings, that your 
progress backward through the day will be done in 
jerks ; it will be, not evenly swimming up the stream of © 
your day’s life, but jumping from stepping-stone to 


_ Stepping-stone of the more important events. When, 


in course of your meditation, you come to the hours of 
sleep,- you find that, before waking, there may perhaps 
have been a few incidents in the dream-state of con- 
sciousness ; beyond that is a blank ; the thought was then 
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in Bhavanga, in that state of sub-consciousness into 
which we have seen it is always, even during waking 
life, lapsing with the flickering of the mind-flame. You 
skip that blank ; come to perhaps more dreams on going 
to sleep; your last thoughts before you fell asleep the 
day before; and go back to the time when you were 
doing your practice on the day before. 

Thus you do each day; always confining yourself to 
the one day’s work. After a few weeks of practice you 
will find your ease of doing it becomes vastly greater. 
At first, as I have said, you do the day beyond the few 
minutes before starting by jumping in thought from one 
to another of the more important events of the day, 
those which stand out clear enough to be remembered. 
But after a little practice, you will find your capacity of 
swimming up the stream of thought vastly increases ; in 
place of only a few minutes you will find yourself able 
to follow the stream without a break for an increasingly 
long period of hours, till at last you can so cover the 
whole day, of course with the exception of the deep- 
sleep period, over which one always needs to jump. 

When you can flow in the stream for a whole day, you 
begin to enlarge your period; taking a week till you 
can do that, passing on to months, to years. When you 
find yourself sufficiently expert—and it is surprising how 
rapidly in this respect the mind is amenable to cultivation 
—you proceed to go back over successively earlier and 
earlier portions of your life; always starting with the 
principal events as stepping-stones, then enlarging from 
each of these your range of action, till you can more or 
less perfectly flow up the stream at any point you may 
select. Then you come to early childhood; and begin 
to remember things most of us have forgotten: the keen 
wonder, the interest of the child-mind in anything novel 
or not understood ; the utter difference of all your ways 
of thought—the strangeness even of your very sensation of 
Self-hood then, to you, remembering it now, and com- 
paring it with your present feeling. Back beyond that 
again you come to infancy, and then you begin to under- 
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stand the meaning of the Buddhist statement “ Birth is 
Suffering. | You find how, on your mind thus young, 
the crowding images of touch and sight and sound pour 
with terrible intensity: giving a feeling one can only 
compare with the pain of going from a darkened room to 
blinding sunlight—only that here it is mental dazzlement 
that pains, ten thousand times more acutely than ever 
did the sense-dazzlement of sight. Back further still you 
come to the same sensation, yet more awful and intense 
at the moment of birth: the sudden clamour of the 
sense-life bursting in upon the unformed mind, insistent, 
demanding attention ; you remember the pain of it, the 
‘“‘ not-understanding ” of it all. And then a blank—like 
that of deep sleep, yet with a wider gulf to it; a period 
over which the mind for long is unable to bridge. Again 
and again the process is repeated ; using every effort of 
the now trained will to remember what went before ; till 
suddenly, one time, you find yourself remembering your 
last death. 

But it so happens that, at death, or even when very 
near to it, the mind automatically goes through this very 
process of picking up the threads of its own life 
backwards. Thus, once you have passed, still going 
backwards, over the actual moment of death, you come 
to see the whole presentment of all that your last life 
was. And here it of course depends on what sphere of 
life you then existed in—whether as man, or in the 
realms termed ‘‘heavens,”’ or elsewhere. But in the 
vast majority of cases it is this life of our own with which 
we are then concerned ; and, if so, you at once perceive, 
in picking up the old life’s threads, a great difference 
from your ordinary memories. You find that you 
remember, for the most part, only the fain of the former 
life ; you recall indeed the events which made its pleasure, 
but the savour of them, the sort of happiness you had 
from them, is lost beyond recall. The reason of this is 
that the happiness of life is dependent on the body as its 
basis ; the body is gone, so you can see the causes of the 


happiness, without, as it were, being able to understand 
IO 
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why they caused you pleasure. Thus the principal result 
of this practice is to prove to you beyond a doubt the 
truth of the Buddhist dictum of the sufferings of life; 
but also it shows to you the truth of the teaching about 
Kamma and rebirth, for, remembering thus the past, you 
are able to see how such-and-such tendencies in that 
bygone life led to such-and-such results in this. 

Finally I would wish to impress upon you that you 
must not confuse progress into the more active states of 
consciousness with progress on the Path that leads to 
Peace. Samadhi, rightly directed to the transitoriness 
and so forth of life, may indeed bring us that Higher 
Wisdom which constitutes progress on the Path ; but the 
direction, as it were, of that Path lies not in the plane of 
our life at all—it is as though at right angles to it; a 
new direction altogether. The true path-making con- 
sciousnesses are those that tend to the recognition of the 
great fact that Life is One; that there is no separation 
between us and our fellows save what our own ignorance 
makes. We may indeed, through Samadhi, win, even in 
this life, to wider and more glorious realms of being, levels 
of consciousness, than here we know ; but, if such attain- 
ment should result in the exaltation of our selfhood, the 
magnification of our ‘I,’ then we have done harm far 
greater than many lives of worldly ignorance could result 
in. And, on the other hand, every least act, here in this 
our world, which tends to abnegation of the Self—each 
deed of love and pity and helpfulness we do—is another 
stepping-stone we have laid in the shallows of life, over 
which we may presently pass to Life’s Further Shore of 
Peace. To give up living for this false mirage of the 
Self; to understand our life as but a part of all life’s 
unity ; to live as far as we may, for the practical realisa- 
tion of that unity—that is the real object of all Buddhist 
Culture, whether it fall under the head of Conduct, or 
Samadhi or the Higher Wisdom. To realise the One- 
ness of life, and live accordingly—that is the aim of 
every practice of the Buddhist Culture of the Mind. 

ANANDA Metrteva (THERA). 
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Che €astward Cure 


Ir you would banish sorrow that tears your heart in twain, 
Take up your staff and follow the Eastward lure again, 
There shall you find nepenthe and give the lie to pain. 


Where dim the long road beckons beneath the tulip trees, 

Where distant throbs of tom-tom float down the fragrant 
breeze, 

There shall you find lost wonder and drain life to the lees. 


By temple gates the magic will hold you fast in thrall, 

Midst falling temple blossoms athwart the crumbling wall, 

You will arise and follow the conches where they call, 

To dim shrines jasmine-scented, where red robed Buddha 
lies, 

There shall your soul find solace, deep mirrored in his eyes ; 

Peace that is never ending, rapture that never dies. 


BELxLa Sipngy Woo rrs (Mrs. R. H. Lock). 
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Dibbana. 


Have you e’er known, when wandered far 
At evening’s tenderest, sweetest hour, 
A lake at rest as visions are, 
When still with unexerted power ? 
So calm, so tender, and so sweet, 
Nibbana lies beneath your feet. 


Have you heard some cathedral choir, 
At vespers, from the dreamy close, 
When all the voices lead desire 
To rest in dying chords like those ? 
So melts the life of him whose will 
Before Nibbana’s gate stands still. 


Who hath not longed to cross the main 
And touch at last the farther shore 
Where misery never comes again, 
And sense is never instant more; 
Where being’s burdened orbits cease, 
And memory merges into peace ? 


Where never is a need for words, 

But love, diffused to something higher, 
Changes and glows ere it ungirds, 

As fuel flashes into fire ; 
And the last trace of Self, fordone, 
Fades as a cloud before the sun. 


There is no place where it is found, 
No breeze that wafts the scent of it; 
It hath not any sea or ground 
Where angels haunt or stars are lit ; 
But he who travels not for naught 
Fares back to his own inward thought. 


11 


NIBBANA 


Were it not well to live for this 
(Unloading sorrow by the way), 

And watch, though far, the gathering bliss 
Above all joy that we can say ; 

Beyond all death, beyond all night. 

One vast illimitable light ? 
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Reviews and Dotices 


A GerRMaAN SCHOLAR IN THE East. TRAvEL SCENBS AND 
Reriections. By H. Hacxmann. Translated by Daltsiz 
Rome. With 21 Illustrations by the Author. London, Kegan 
Paul, 1914. Pp. xi. and 224. 


Prorgessor Hacxmann, who published the German original of 
this work two years ago, has been much in the East. In Shanghai, 
for example, he resided more than seven years as a Christian 
pastor, studying the people, their language, their religion. From 
1901—3 he journeyed through Korea, Japan, China, and Burma. 
Readers of the Review will remember his ‘‘ Buddhism as a Religion,” 
published here in 1910—in the opinion of several a too severe and 
unsympathetic work. In 1910 he once more set off on a tour 
through Japan, Cambodia, Siam, and India, studying Buddhism, 
Shintoism, and Taoism as he went along. The present work is 
mainly concerned with his last journey, and must not be taken as a 
intentionally verbatim translation. 

Dr. Hackmann finds China changing. Dropping the pigtail, 
abolishing opium and polygamy, the “rights of women ” (!) and similar 
topics are beginning to be discussed, and very practically indeed. 
The people have by this time aroused themselves ; they know their 
social and political wants, and they mean to have them satisfied. A 
little later, and many of their charming ways and customs will, the 
author thinks, disappear. He does not refer to religion; but we 
know from Mr. Johnstone’s “ Buddhist China” that Christianity 1s 
not in the least likely to supersede it. Christianity has arrived too 
late. 

What is Taoism? Does anyone really know? In its intimate 
nature it seems a matter rather to be felt than to be discussed. It 
is a hundred years older than Buddhism. There are in it, of course, 
innumerable elements of magic, exorcism, and nature-worship— 
perhaps all the more numerous because so ancient. Dr. Hackmann 
stayed several weeks in one of the Tao monasteries, much enjoying 
the peaceful country life there, and found the monks leading a 
life of abstinence, self-depreciation, and simplicity of thought. 
“, . . . the Taoistic monks have sacrificed all position and power, 
and joined their fellowmen whose lives are not of the happiest. I 
have personally observed how the poor and needy come daily to the 
monastery gates and are helped by the monks. Even medical 
attendance .. . is given.” 

Many a happy hour was spent with the good old Tao Abbot, who 
was a good amateur musician, as indeed is the author. Here he 
learned how much lovely and beautiful nature is appreciated by these 
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sequestered men, and how much a man’s own nature can be attuned 
to beauty by such surroundings. 

Taoism, whatever else it may be—and it receives ungrudging 
praise here—is a dualism of some kind; self and the great Other. 
The Other is unnameable, indiscoverable, void, loving, penetrant. 

Yet another monastery. On this occasion Dr. Hackmann is in 
the Holy Land of China, where Confucius was born and died. It is 
Spring, and all the world is young—suddenly young. The lovely 
syringa blossom is out in abundance; everybody is happy, and handing 
it about to a friend. ‘It is in a spot such as this that one learns to 
understand the idyllic poems of the Chinese, so full of dreams, happy 
and sad, so full of longing and desire.” Kifu is like a garden, and 
the surrounding country lovely. The shrines, however, are not 
remarkable, and do not exhibit any special devotedness in their 
architecture, certainly none as regards the care taken of them. 
What is preserved is the memory and the teaching. ‘As long as 
humanity thinks and struggles, the upholder of China’s faith will be 
remembered ; and it is his memory we know as we sit by his grave 
on the wide plain under far-spreading skies. Pure family life and 
benevolence in an ethereal setting of advanced intelligence—these 
are the main facts of the Confucian structure. 

«*, . . what would the Buddha say if he saw to-day the spot 
where he found his solution of the riddle of life 2400 years ago?” 
asks the author. | 

The site of the Bé-tree is certain ; Asoka’s temple is still standing 
a nine-storied pyramid 50m. (197 feet) high, attracting but few 
pilgrims. The interior is a plain hall containing an insignificant 
picture of the Buddha; Hinduism is rampant; every trace of real 
old Buddhism is fled. India itself contains but a poor 100,000 
disciples. But the religion was too vital to be extinguished. It was 
from the first missionary; and in the countries of its evangel 
400,000,000 followers proclaim it still—alive, founded upon a 
rock—the dominant religion of the world. 

Buddhism, like Confucianism and Taoism, is, of course, atheistic : 
but unlike these and all others, it is the only religion that is neither 
dual nor monist. This was what the Buddha saw under the 
Bo-tree. 

Does religion really affect the pagan? It would be hard to say. 
In this, and in many another work dealing directly with descriptive 
religion, we are told that, ¢.g., Buddhism occurs side by side with 
the grossest superstition ; and it is blamed by implication, said to be 
merely skin deep, and so forth. It is quite true that Buddhism is 
found more or less associated in the same person with nat-worship, 
the worship of spirits in trees, and rocks, and rivers; charms are 
used, omens observed and interpreted, witch-doctors consulted, lucky 
days calculated and sought for—and these are certainly not 
Buddhism. But consider through what zons of natural training 
all this had chance to accumulate! What are twenty-five centuries 
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to that long opportunity? Far too hasty are our Christian critics. 
Let us lift the veil in this fair country of England, and we shall find 
fairies, witches, charms, omens, and all the rest of it as rampant as 
in any foreign country. The difference is, that whereas we conceal 
it all, Buddhist nations at home make no secret of it whatever. But 
the native generally keeps it separate, and does not make it a cult. 
On the other hand, all modern rites are well known to be but slightly 
disguised pagan ceremonies, 

We must heartily congratulate the author on this pleasant, gossipy 
account of his travels. It will be read with interest both by those 
who like mere globe-wanderings, and by those who have an interest 
in learning what is in the world’s mind. A gratifying feature is 
that the somewhat too severe aspect of his previous work has 
vanished away. ‘Even if the ideal is not ours—something may yet 
be learned from it” (p. 71). 


THe Purpose oF EpucaTion. AN EXAMINATION OF THE EDUCA- 
TION ProBLEM IN THE LIGHT oF Recent PsyCHOLOGICAL 
REsgARCH. By St. Ggeorce Lane Fox Pitr. Cambridge, 
University Press. Pp. viii. and 83. 

The progress of experimental psychology should naturally not be 
without influence on the science of education. The author thinks 
that many of its problems have been confused through the absence 
of a suitable terminology; and he suggests the more or less current 
term ‘“‘complex ” to cover those egocentric phases of mind usually 
denominated by the words “memory, mood or motive.” The 
investigation of these has shown much light, he thinks, on the 
vattonale and modus operands of thought and feeling. 

Quite in accordance with Buddhist views Mr. Pitt disposes at 
once of a soul-entity, and shows that human personality consists of 
a vast aggregate of ‘physical and psychical phases and poten- 
tialities of which no more than a minute fragment makes its 
présence manifest to an ordinary ‘ normal’ waking consciousness.” 
‘«« As we approach to anything in the nature of fixity and permanence, 
so we approach the impersonal.” 

‘A complex is a group or system or stream of closely associated 
ideas linked in some nerve arrangement so as to generate a conscious- 
ness. The stimulation of one element of a complex will generally 
speaking excite activity in some or all the rest.” Our dormant 
complexes are all undergoing continuous change, though we are not . 
aware of it, in fact, quite as much as our active complexes. Com- 
plexes have a spontaneous tendency to unite with each other, and 
may be aided in doing so by conscious effort. 

‘‘The test of right ideas and points of views is their power to 
harmonise and resolve the scattered contents of our manifold minor 
complexes in relation to one another, and to some of those complexes 
which belong to a higher order.” Each complex has its own energy, 
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which sooner or later will bring it to the surface, as in dreams, for 
instance. 

The nucleus of all individual experience must be race experience. 
In other words, a complex has its primary basis in instinct. 

Individuality in the best sense is a continuity of higher effort in 
the direction of inward growth, expansion and unity. When life is 
seen in its true perspective, the basis upon which the great bulk of 
human nature rests is the sense of separateness ; and this st is that we 
have to attack by means of education. 

Up to this point, and especially at the last sentence, a Buddhist 
would have little or nothing with which to disagree. He who has 
perfectly destroyed the sense of separateness is already at the goal.. 
The real strength and greatness of individuality, says the author, 
‘‘lies in the direction of the impersonal.”” Competition would cease 
if this direction was that of an every-day education; and most, if 
not all, of our prevalent self-born evils would disappear. The 
grasping character of mind that dominates so much our daily 
experience must be utterly destroyed if we would have true hap- 
piness. And each individual must look at the problem for himself. 

Such are the more or less spstsstma verba of the author; and the 
Buddhist reader will at once recognise the identity of their main 
teaching with that of the great Wanderer of the Ganges so many 
centuries ago. It is true that one may question very much whether 
such terms as “complex,” ‘‘sphere of freedom,” ‘ phase,” and so 
forth are so clearly set forth in this book as to remain luminously in the 
reader’s mind after he has perused it; and the “ test of right ideas” 
(p. 13) is far indeed from being as distinct an every-day test as that 
should be. Moreover, too much stress cannot be laid upon the fact 
that all our “environment” is Karma-made. Again, in the present 
writer’s opinion, the pressing duty of the education is, as far as may 
be, to change reasoning processes into intuition processes, with a 
view to the more rapid development of the human mind. 

We must enter a very strong protest also against the rather 
surprising reference on the last page of the book to the Sermon on 
the Mount as “ urging us to rely less upon the seen, the concrete, 
the physically tangible; and more upon the spiritual side of our 
natures, unmanifest to our senses, but none the less real and per- 
manent.” Not in this way are “security and everlasting peace.” 
The sermon, while comprising (as it could hardly help doing) some 
very laudable matter, is as a whole generally admitted to be unsuit- 
able to any practical age; and has none of the supreme width and 
universal applicability of the Dhammapada. It is to the Buddha 
that the world is half-consciously looking, not so much for 
psychological analysis, as for pure and unimpeachable criteria of 
mental enlightenment, of right effort. 

Careful readers will be pleased with much that the author has 
written ; and will find not a few sentences that illuminate a subject 
too much beset with intricacies and verbal shadows. 
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The current (January) number of the Monis¢ is very interesting, 
and will appeal very strongly to philosophers. “The Nature of 
Acquaintance,” by Bertram Russell; “Wang Yang Ming, Chinese 
Idealist,” by F.G. Henke ; and ‘‘ The Chemical Origin and Regulation 
of Life,” by L. T. Troland, awaken one’s attention at the first glance. 

Mr. Russell’s is in reality an article on experience in its simplest 
and most pervading aspect. All cognitive relations presuppose 
acquaintance ; which is in fact a dual relation between a subject and 
object which need not have any community of nature. The subject 
is “mental,” the object is not known to be mental except in 
introspection. 

Our Chinese Idealist (1472—1528), as the result of an “ illumina- 
tion” at the age of thirty-seven, discovered that he had been wrong 
in looking for fundamental principles in things and affairs. ‘“ My 
nature ss sufficient.” Following this up later on, he said “ There is 
only one nature and no other. Referring to its form and substance 
it is Heaven; considered as ruler or lord, it is Shang-ti (God) ; 
viewed as functionary, it is fate; as given to men, it is disposition ; 
as controlling the person, it is mind; manifested by mind, it is called 
filial piety when it meets parents, and loyalty when it meets the 
prince.” In the investigation of nature, presumably any starting- 
point would do; but Wang prefers the mind itself in its intuitive 
natural faculty. His general impression is, that it is, as an idealism, 
too incoherent, and always on the point of tumbling to pieces. 

Troland’s paper is the most important of all. That life had a 
chemical origin, and that enzymes had the main part in this, cannot 
now be denied. Enzymes are substances that pull the trigger of 
chemical changes, or, at any rate, cause them to go off very much 
more quickly. A great deal of heredity is explained by them, as the 
author shows. What is not clear is, how all the life-process has 
sustiation and divection; for enzymes certainly cannot give this. 
Buddhism assigns these phenomena to mind. Now mindand matter 
are fundamentally the same thing. Cosmic mind, like cosmic 
matter, has periodicity; and at the great “ periodic” crises in its 
history becomes very specially mental, and dominates everything 
with these and other properties. After a start has then been given 
it once more lapses, until the next period. Nogreat external power 
is required under this theory. 

The February number of the Ofen Court has a portrait of Haeckel, 
whose eightieth birthday occurred on the 26th of that month. It 
also contains Haeckel’s own most recent article, in which he out- 
lines his position, and a discussion of his work by one of his most 
ardent supporters, Dr. W. Breitenbach, the editor of the Neue 
Weltanschauung. The evolution theory is illustrated on the front page 
of the cover by full-length portraits of three gorillas, in various 
attitudes of ballet. There is also an able article by the editor on 
* Religion in a Monistic Interpretation ”—a phase through which 
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Buddhism no doubt passes. A portrait and memoir of Wilhelm 
Ostwald, the veteran chemist and Monist, are added. 

The same number also gives an extract from the Jajan Magasine 
for December last, in which President Sawayanagi of the Imperial 
University of Tokio laments the decadence of the religious spirit in 
Japan. In our opinion, nothing but a revival of Hinayana Buddhism 
will bring a remedy. In this connection we are very glad to hear 
that two young Japanese have gone to Burma to study the pure 
doctrine. 

The Hindustan Review for January last has a striking article on 
caste, which it argues is not essential to Hinduism, and was not at 
first the rigid thing it is now. Moreover, caste is an obstacle of the 
severest kind to the growth of true patriotism. Our contemporary 
has our cordial concurrence. 
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THE WoRLD AND THE NEw DISPENSATION 


Rotes and Rews 


We regret to announce the untimely death of Sister Nivédita 
(Margaret Noble), of fragrant memory. She was in many ways a 
great promoter of religious unity. We shall probably give a nctice 
of her book, ‘‘ Myths of the Hindus and Buddhists,” at an early date. 

Lord William Cecil has been preaching at St. Paul's on the subject 
of missions. He thinks that if the cause of foreign missions fails 
the whole cause of Christianity in every country will receive a great 
set-back. Three problems face the supporter of foreign missions, 
He wishes to keep the white man from relapsing into “ heathenism ” ; 
to preach the gospel to the ‘“‘ heathen” ; and to settle what.ethical 
principle is to dominate our future civilisation. Asia is ‘‘ coming in.” 
But Buddhist temples are being ‘‘shut up.” Indeed? We were 
under the impression that Buddhism was reviving all over the world. 
Lord Cecil is much mistaken in supposing that materialism is the 
main antagonist of Christianity. Some other cause is giving rise to 
the enormous deficits in missionary income, and the lamentable 
decay of Christianity at home. What is it? One begins to think 
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it is a little suspicious—to say the least of it—that the subject 
should be discussed so often nowadays, and in such distinguished 
quarters. | 

Mr. R. F. Johnston’s “ Buddhist China” is everywhere receiving 
very favourable reviews. He, at any rate, does not apprehend any 
impairment of the Buddhism which almost every Chinaman bears 
deep in his inner heart. 

Mr. Murray has a new little book on Buddhism in his ‘“ Wisdom 
of the East ”’ series, entitled ‘“‘ Buddhist Scriptures,” by Mr. E. T. 
Thomas, It is quite remarkable how much Buddhism comes before 
English readers in these times. It suggests what is certainly true— 
that there is a large amount of Buddhist feeling in this country 
requiring literary aid and training. 

A temperate and thoughtful article in the Guardian points out the 
change in European public opinion towards methods of evangelisation 
abroad. Compulsion was generally employed as a matter of course ; 
bribery has in many cases been substituted for it. The latter, says 
the writer, has been “abandoned by all non-Roman Missionary | 
Societies.” We are rather disposed to think that there must be 
very few of those societies, medical and otherwise, who do not 
employ bribery in some more or less subtle form. It must be a 
severe trial for the pioneer missionary when his annual report to the 
parent society has to be made up. Proselytism is so dear to the 
human heart, that there must be few earnest disciples of the aggressive 
creeds who would shrink from some employment of it. Consider 
the “ influence ’’ exerted in many of the remote English villages. Do 
the vicar and the squire invariably suffer the predominant faith to be 
taken on its own merits? The writer must have forgotten much 
when he says that “ the best types of Christian character tend to be 
produced when the convert to the Christian faith has to face at least 
a mild form of persecution.” 

According to a Special Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph, the 
Chinese Government has already decided on “the necessity of re- 
establishing Confucian as well as Heaven worship.” ‘* The chairman 
stated that these matters were purely political.” 

At a meeting in January last of the University College Union in 
Nottingham (Missionary), the Rev. P. T. Cash referred in terms of 
very natural regret to the Buddhist revival in Ceylon. Certain 
Englishmen who had discarded Christianity had come from this 
country, and were hampering the work of the Church. But Ceylon 
is by no means the only country of which the same might be said. 

The Academy, in reviewing Mr. E. J. Thomas’ “ Buddhist Scrip- 
tures,” recently published, concludes by saying, ‘The keynote of 
Buddhism is intense pessimism.” Buddhists themselves, though 
reasonably intelligent, and more numerous than the believers in any 


other cult, are unanimously incapable of appreciating this time- 
honoured libel. 
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The Secsalist Review, in an article by Mr. F. Creech Jones on 
‘¢ Religion and the Idea of Universal Brotherhood,” has an interest- 
ing account of the Western spread of Buddhism to Egypt, Palestine, 
and Persia. It seems to have been Renan who first drew our 
attention to this. The early Essenes seem clearly to have been 
modified Buddhists. And it is obvious that the ancient Christian 
Church was partly founded on the teaching of the Buddha—indeed, 
more than 150 passages in its extant canon are evidently mere 
adaptations from Buddhist literature. The Soctalsst Review thinks 
the Christian Church “drew into herself the Buddhist doctrine of 
equality” and “ modified it by the ethics of the Greek and Roman 
moralists.” 

The Rev. Robert H. Roberts, writing to the Evensng Standard, 
points out that the dread of death is a Christian weakness certainly 
not shared by Mohammedans and Buddhists. ‘The Westerns talk 
much and quarrel about religion, but the Easterns believe in it.” 

The Sundervland Echo has for some time past been giving pro- 
minence to Buddhist matters. In its issue of February 23, a 
complete dialogue with Vacchagotta is given, followed by a discus- 
sion, which again is followed by the dialogue with Malankyaputta. 
The questions discussed are the “ barred” and useless controversies 
on the nature of Nirvana, of the world, the soul, and so on. The 
appearance of these articles is naturally very welcome to us. 

The Newcastle Daily Chronicle thinks it probable that Buddhism in 
one form or another is making more converts in the West than is 
Christianity in the East. We agree, and we can assure our con- 
temporary that the amount of Buddhism that is, so to speak, latent 
in this country would astonish its Christian readers. 

The Methodist Recordey of February 5th, in a long article by 
Mr. Henry Haigh upon Burma, has of course a good deal of 
adverse matter upon Buddhism. One of its criticisms is this—that 
‘¢ Buddhism is at bottom nothing other than stark relentless deter- 
minism.” Assuredly; but the author has quite omitted to say that 
the “determinism” is entirely in one’s own hand. Towards the 
end of his article he refers with more minuteness to the immoralities 
of Burma, as if they had something to do with the religion. Would 
it be fair of some Burman recorder to attribute the lust and drunken- 
ness in this country to the Christians, more particularly to the 
Methodists? Nothing is more certain than that the vices of the 
lower-class Burmese have increased since the British (Christian ?) 
occupation. 

Mr. Gait’s census report states that while. in India (which has 
ever so few Buddhists) only 106 per thousand of the total male 
population can read and write, in Burma (which is purely Buddhist) 
222 per mille are literate. We might add that female education, 
ably led by Mrs. M. M. Hla Oung, is rapidly in the ascendant in 
Burma. 
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We have much pleasure in welcoming a ‘new contemporary— 
Zestschrsft dey Buddhismus—under the learned editorship of Dr. 
Wolfgang Bohn. The annual subscription is 3 marks. 
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Colerance and Compromise. 


IT is unnecessary to consider in this paper any such 
matters as the tolerance of the unmoral events of life, 
many of which are now inevitable and more economically 
endured: nor do I propose to refer to any of the 
numerous compromises that are constantly occurring in 
business and also are without moral significance. 1 wish 
rather to draw your attention to some of the graver 
aspects of life, where tolerance and compromise are con- 
stantly interwoven, and constantly thought of. As Pope 
on one occasion pithily summed up the situation :— 

Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
As to be hated needs but to be seen ; 

Yet seen too oft familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace, 

Everyone remembers the story of the house of Rim- 
mon: “In this thing the Lord pardon thy servant, that 
when my master goeth into the house of Rimmon to 
worship there, and he leaneth on my hand, and I bow 
myself in the house of Rimmon: when I bow myself 
down in the house of Rimmon, the Lord pardon thy 
servant in this thing. And he said unto him, go in 
peace.” The disguise of his conversion was to be per- 
mitted, the compromising position tolerated. The pro- 
phet may have thought that more harm would be done 
by compelling his new convert to avow than to be silent, 


1 An address delivered to the Society, January 25th, 1914. 
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and so left the matter to Naaman’s own conscience and 
some later opportunity ; but certainly the evasive bene- 
diction sounds very strange from the representative of so 
jealous a God. As Lord Morley so ably puts it, “ The 
interesting question in connection with compromise 
obviously turns upon the placing of the boundary that 
divides mere suspense in forming opinions, wise reserve 
in expressing them, and wise tardiness in trying to realise 
them, from unavowed disingenuousness and self-illusion, 
from voluntary dissimulation and from indolence and 
pusillanimity.” (Compromise, 2nd ed., p. 3.) 

Another instance in the sphere of politics is to be found 
in our own State. The Toleration Act was passed to enable 
any person to select and exercise his own mode of worship 
and faith without State interference. It was an insincere 
compromise with public pressure ; for the Test Act was 
introduced much later, to abolish religious tests for public 
office. This it did not entirely do—certainly not as 
regards the monarchy. Following the ancient practice 
of the State, many religious bodies are still as intolerant 
as they can succeed in being. _I very well remember a 
Roman Catholic priest of some position complaining to 
me of the bigotry and intolerance of a certain official of 
the Protestant Church. I could not repress a smile. My 
friend thereupon remarked, “ Of course, we never profess 
tolerance ; it is not our way.” 

The early Western Church was, perhaps, the largest 
instance of compromise the world has ever witnessed ; 
indeed, as its canonical scriptures show, it is itself a 
colossal compromise. It pursued the extremely politic 
plan of including a variety of beliefs—many of them 
sufficiently contradictory—and explaining “ spiritually ” 
the more obvious differences. As to the heathen gods, 
where necessary it canonised them. Even the Lord 
Buddha makes an appearance in the Calendar as St. 
Barlaam and St. Josaphat. There can be but one 
opinion about such practices. The excuse that has been 
made to me is, Whatever else were they to do? 

The gradual progress of civil liberty has rendered 
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possible the growth of experimental science. The dis- 
coveries of science have shown what a large amount of 
religious dogma is utterly inconsistent with the truth as 
we find it. Thereupon, religion has to defend it by the 
authority of some supposed external power, itself the 
creation of dogma; to explain the various contradic- 
tions by compromising on a spiritual interpretation, or 
by dropping the genuineness or authenticity of the docu- 
ment. All of these processes are very difficult ; because 
the Church at once appears as an advocate of something 
that is not the truth, or at least of tolerating systematic 
insincerity. The last of her members to acquire liberty of 
investigation are its teachers, because they are tied in their 
early days by the formule of their ordination. A young 
man in a state of comparative ignorance has to declare 
when taking deacon’s orders that he “ unfeignedly believes 
all the canonical scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments,”’ when in fact he does not personally admit certain 
important parts of them at all (¢.g., the miracles) and 
others only with large reservations. Is a religious 
minister justified in publicly stating every week at least 
that he personally believes in certain events (e.g., the 
Resurrection) as having actually occurred when if 
individually approached he declares his statement to be 
untrue, and that he was merely putting forward the 
“mind of the Church ” ? 

All these are very practical questions. The very fact 
that they can be asked is a sad indication of the imper- 
fect advance that the cult of sincerity has made in the 
Western mind. 

Let me take a very recent instance :— 

‘“‘ My own belief is this: (1) I accept the Nicene Creed. 
(2) At once I distinguish—I mentally shift the emphasis 
more and more on to the great spiritual affirmations of 
that venerable symbol, away from the detailed historical 
affirmations ; (3) because the spiritual affirmations (e.g., 
‘I believe in one God . . . and in one Lord Jesus Christ 


1 Hibbert Journal, 1914, p. 343. 
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. . . being of one substance with the Father . . . and I 
believe in the Holy Ghost ... and I believe in one 
Catholick and Apostolick Church’) appear to me to be 
the proper and sure exercises, and to be based on the 
inward experience, of the common Christian conscious- 
ness; whereas the detailed historical affirmations (¢.g., ‘He 
suffered and was buried, and the third day He rose again 
according to the Scriptures, and ascended into Heaven ’) 
literally interpreted, stand on the authority, and so to 
speak, at the mercy, of a small band of trained historicah 
scholars. (4) This distinction obtains, in my judgment, 
even in the case of the central doctrine, viz., between (a) 
the spiritual affirmation of the Incarnation, on the one 
hand, and (b) on the other hand, the historical affirmation 
of the physical miracle—which is of the Incarnation 
the traditional mode and concomitant.” 

The author of this statement has been in deacon’s orders 
in the Church of England, and is at present a priest in 
her service. At his ordination, a candidate for the office 
of deacon is asked by the bishop, ‘‘ Do you unfeignedly 
believe all the Canonical Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments?” And he answers, ‘I do believe them.” 

Can it be for a moment supposed that the framers of this 
question intended the Scriptures aforesaid or the Nicene 
Creed to be doubly considered as the author confesses is 
his way ? What would be the effect on the mind of an 
intelligent lad if he were instructed to shift his mental 
difficulties in any other subject on to some spiritual or 
theoretical point of view more pleasing to his teacher’s 
views? The entire basis of his sincerity would be unfail- 
ingly undermined—and let us not forget the warning of 
Pope. Everybody recognises that there is only one sincere 
way of interpreting the Canonical Scriptures, and that 
mental reservations and compromise are wholly unper- 
missible. It is not too much to say that insincere jug- 
gling with language of this kind has done much to make 
it impossible in modern times to state what Western 
religion really is. Apparently two kinds of truth are 
adopted ; and you never know where you have either. 
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It is time now to consider the Buddhist side of the 
question. I will begin with a story fairly parallel with 
that of Naaman. Sonadanda, a wealthy Brahman and 
landed proprietor, approaches the Blessed One _ for 
instructions, though many of his people suggest that it is 
for various reasons scarcely consistent with his dignity to 
do so, but rather that the Buddha should call upon Aim. 
All at length agree to go together. On the way, Sona- 
danda has some residual qualms of conscience, as to 
whether he may not come off with some loss of dignity in 
presence of all these people. There isa discussion, which 
as usual ends in the visitor taking his place as a disciple 
of the Master “ as long as life endures.” He invites him 
and the members of the Order to dinner next day, and 
speaks to him as follows—his object being to give the 
Buddha only part etiquette for the purpose of saving his 
position—much as one might imagine a bishop apolo- 
gising in the early days to some Wesleyan minister for 
not being quite as polite as he ought. “If... when I 
am seated in the assembly I stretch forth my joined 
palms in salutation, let the venerable Gotama accept 
that from me as a rising up from my seat. And 
if when I am seated in the assembly I take off 
my turban, let the venerable Gotama accept that 
from me as a salutation from my head. So, if when 
I am in my chariot, I were to get down from the 
chariot to salute the venerable Gotama, the sur- 
rounders would find fault with me. If then, when 
mounted on my chariot, I bend down low the staff of 
my goad, let the venerable Gotama accept that from 
me as if I had got down. And if when mounted on 
my chariot, I should wave my hand, let the venerable 
Gotama accept that from me as if I had bowed the head 
in salutation.” 

Thus did that eminent man give notice of compromise 
to the Lord Buddha, and extricate himself as well as he 
could from a difficult position. 

I have sometimes thought that the Master had a habit 
of smiling internally (Sonadanda Sutta). 
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Let us now consider some very clear doctrines which 
all Buddhists will very freely admit :— 

“He who takes refuge with Buddha, the Norm, and 
the Assembly, he who with clear understanding sees the 
four holy truths . . . having gone to that refuge, a 
man is delivered from all pain”? (Dhammapada, 190-2). 

‘He who adopts the whole Law is a bhikkhu, not only 
he who begs ”’ (Id., 266). 

“The gift of the Law exceeds all gifts ; the sweetness 
of the Law exceeds all sweetness ; the delight in the Law 
exceeds all delights” (Jd., 354). 

“ This excellent jewel is found in the Buddha . . . the 
Norm ... the Assembly ... ” (Kila vagga). 

‘‘ For whom there is no desire, for the Bhikkhu who 
has cut off the stream (of existence) and abandoned all 
kinds of work, there is no pain” (Mahavagga, 37). 

‘Why do not the Samanas say one and the same 
thing? For the truth is one, there is not a second, 
about which one intelligent man might dispute with 
another intelligent man” (A tthaakavagga, 6, 7). 

Here is a passage spoken by the dying Buddha: “In 
whatsoever doctrine and discipline, Subhaddha, the noble 
eightfold path is not found, neither in it is there found a 
man of true saintliness of the first or of the second or of 
the third or of the fourth degree. And in whatsoever 
doctrine and discipline, Subhaddha, the noble eightfold 
path is fold, is found the man of true saintliness of the 
first and the second and the third and the fourth degree. 
Now in this doctrine and discipline, Subaddha, is found 
the noble eightfold path, and in it alone, Subhaddha, is 
the man of true saintliness. Void are the systems of 
other teachers—void of true saints. And in this one, 
Subhaddha, may the brethren live the Life that’s Right 
(Samma), so that the world may not be bereft of 
Arahats” (Mahaparinibbana Sutta, 62). 

Nothing can be clearer or less compromising than this 
pronouncement. It is exactly reproduced later on in 
our Western Scriptures—" Neither is there salvation in 
any Other.” 


12 
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Let us now pass over two-and-a-half centuries, and see 
how this teaching affected the great Indian convert 
King Asoka (Rock-cut Edicts (V. Smith) ). 

“ But it is more than a year since I joined the Order, 
and have exerted myself strenuously. During that time, 
the gods who were regarded as true all over India have 
been shown to be untrue. , 

‘‘Whatsoever, Reverend Sirs, has been said by the 
Venerable Buddha, all of that has been well said. 

‘‘His Majesty ... does reverence to men of all 
sects, whether Ascetics or householders, by gifts and 
various forms of reverence. His ... Majesty, how- 
ever, cares not so much for gifts or external reverence, 
as that there should be a growth of the essence of the 
matter in all sects . . . the root of this is restraint of 
speech, to wit, a man must not do reverence to his own 
sect or disparage that of another man without reason 
Depreciation should be for specific reasons only, because 
the sects of other people all deserve reverence for one 
reason or another. By thus acting a man exalts his own 
sect, and at the same time does service to the sects of 
other people. 

“For this is the desire of His . . . Majesty, that 
all sects should hear much teaching and hold sound 
doctrine.’ 

‘‘Even upon the forest folk in his dominions His 
. . « Majesty looks kindly and he seeks their conver- 
sion, for (if he did not) repentance would come upon 
His . . . Majesty. They are bidden to turn from evil 
ways, that they be not chastised. For His... 
Majesty desires that all animate beings should have 
security, self-control, peace of mind, joyousness.” 

Asoka, however, will not tolerate schism. Though 
eager to tolerate and attract outsiders, once they are in, 
he fully intends them to remain there. “ But whosoever, 
monk or nun, shall break the unity of the Church, shall 
be compelled to wear white garments, and to dwell in a 


1 Observe the great stress laid on mental culture. 
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place not reserved for the clergy.” The way of the 
Church must not be quitted. 

What is it that made both the Buddha and his 
successor sO uncompromising in their religion? The 
nature of the religion itself. Both of them were eminently 
kindly, compassionate, and utterly indisposed to do harm 
to anybody. But in those lone hours of supreme 
enlightenment the Buddha had seen the universe “ face 
to face,”” and there can be no compromise with cosmic 
truth. Truth is one; there are not two kinds of truth. 
What man in his senses would propose to compromise 
with the law of gravitation ? 

Whatever in the teaching of any other sect agrees with 
the teaching of the Buddha 1s already Buddhism, and 
requires no compromise ; the rest is barred from adoption 
by its inherent nature. 

And therefore when an eminent teacher (or even 
monk) suggests to us that a compromise between 
Christianity and Buddhism will constitute the religion of 
the future, it is for us who love the truth to make “ right 
effort’ and apply the cosmic test up to the level of our 
intelligence—and this, whether in doctrine or practice. 
Whatever may remain will be found not to be a blend or 
compromise. Buddhism is not soluble in water. 

As to practice, while our Western cult will have to 
give up its insincerities, its miracles, its shows, concerts, 
dancing exhibitions! and its married clergy, as means to 
holiness, our Eastern friends will have to purify the 
yellow robe from the taint of traffic in charms and 
mascots, the reception of money, the occasional use of 
ritual, and not a few other laxities in bhikkhu practice. 
And a religion that is truly cosmic will eventually be 
seen to depend on no historical event whatever. 

Here, then, all the difficulties with science come to an 
end. No event, no document, no teaching ts sacred, or 
can in the long run be the subject of compromise. Pure 


1 The Rev. A. W. F. Blunt states that ‘‘ At present our success, so far as we 
succeed, is that of a compromise with the world.” tbdert Journal, January, 1914, 
P- 355- 
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Buddhism claims to be pure truth, and all of it, and to 
be attainable by any cultivated mind, unflinchingly 
exercised. Our duty is to give it all possible liberty. 
And if, in any given case, we can come for the time 
being to no final decision, let us ever bear in mind the 
golden rule—to leave off in a position of the least doubt. 
For those who have not enjoyed the same advantages, 
the wise and tolerant precepts of Asoka are well worthy 
of imitation, and we can see that his disciplinary measures 
were mild for the time. . He who was himself the truth 
and taught nothing else has told us that miracles and 
the claim of superhuman powers should be met with the 
strongest aversion. And, inasmuch as moral and religious 
truth cannot depend upon time, we may set aside as 
unworthy of discussion all questions as to the historicity 
of the Teacher. Much as every Buddhist delights in 
calling to mind the venerable figure of the great Founder, 
much as he may love to think of that pilgrim through 
the zons—his pity, his patience, his sweetness—he ranks 
all these far below the Instruction. “The gift of the 
Law is the greatest of all gifts.’” 
Epmunp J. MILLs. 


1 In connection with the general subject of this address, Prof. H. Sidgwick’s 
Practical Ethics, 1898 (Essays V. and VI.) may be consulted with advantage. 
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Che fruits of Meditation.’ 


THE central truth of the Message of the Buddha, the 
cardinal doctrine that has remained unchanged in all the 
travels and vicissitudes of the Buddhist Religion, is the 
doctrine of the possibility of deliverance from all sorrow. 
It is this which gives it its appealing force to the minds 
of Eastern and Western alike. The giving of happiness 
to all, the finding of happiness, of cause for satisfaction 
and peace in every event that chances to us, in every 
detail of our environment, this indeed is the summum 
bonum of this optimistic religion—happiness and the 
beyond of happiness—infinite unspeakable peace. In 
the Mahamangala Sutta this idea is followed out through 
many stanzas. Satisfaction is found in ordinary and 
everyday occurrences, intercourse with friends, opportu- 
nities for helping kindred; and this satisfaction is no 
different in kind from that offered by some apparently 
more exalted external destiny that provides an oppor- 
tunity of doing good from a prominent position or dis- 
covering some transcendental truth. 

For example, the following stanza :— 


“To support father and mother ; 
To cherish wife and child ; 
To follow a peaceful calling ; 
This is the greatest blessing.” | 
Unselfishness provides the reward in the household 
life and it bestows it in the homeless one :— 


‘ Self-restraint and purity ; 
The knowledge of the Noble Truths ; 
The realization of Nirvana ; 
This is the greatest blessing.” 


But this acceptance of life never comes as the result 
of apathy or indolence. Nor is it the result of resignation 


1 An address delivered to the Society. 
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to the will of some higher power. It has to be gained 
by earnestness, built up by untiring energy. Says the 
Lotus of the Good Law :— 

“ The wise man is indefatigable, not even the thought 
of fatigue will arise in him. He has no listlessness and 
so displays to the assembly the strength of charity.” 

A friend some time ago mentioned to me that he knew 
little about Buddhism, but he had always thought it was 
lacking in backbone. I drew his attention to the verse in 
the Samyutta: “Seeing that the doctrine has been by 
~ me so well and truly spoken, well may any noble youth 
who has entered the religious life in the faith of that 
doctrine—well may he exert effort; let skin and bone 
and muscle alone remain in his body and flesh and blood 
dry up, there will be no standing still of effort till he has 
reached the utmost point that may be reached by manly 
strength, manly effort, and manly exertion.’’ My friend 
was forced to admit that his impression had been wrong. 

_ The satisfaction and the enlightenment that Buddhism 
offers is built up of seven elements : Energy, Recollected- 
ness, Penetration, Lofty Enthusiasm, Tranquillity, Con- 
centration, Evenmindedness. By the acquirement of 
these elements or factors it is possible, the doctrine 
afirms, to suppress in life all the varying causes that 
give rise to sorrows, whether great or small, and to amass 
such a store of good, of wisdom, as to be utterly beyond 
the reach of evil destiny. Nor is this an incredible 
teaching when one considers what it is that furnishes an 
evil destiny with its opportunities for injury. When we 
examine the nature of the things and events that have 
caused us trouble, have they not been almost invariably 
the fruit of faults we have harboured, idle cravings, sloth, 
a hasty or unforgiving temper? But if the trouble is 
beyond these causes, does it not often spring from a 
refusal to acknowledge natural laws as being inevitable 
in their working ? Nor is the necessity for exercising all 
the elements of enlightenment any the less when the 
deed a man is engaged in performing is one to which he 
would ascribe a Buddhist motive. 
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There are some who say, “the key-note of Buddhism 
is renunciation.”” This is only the case if renunciation is 
based on enlightenment. Throughout the Fafakas there 
are very numerous instances of great renunciations ; of 
the giving up of wealth, of favourite steeds, of wife and 
children, even of life itself—and this to people who were 
not worthy to receive such gifts. But all this, though of 
very great moral value, could not, by itself, bring about 
purification, and, consequently, the renunciations that the 
Buddha had made in the past were not taken as a prece- 
dent after he had attained enlightenment. Thus, when 
his cousin, Devadatta, ambitious for leadership, asked 
the Buddha to resign in his favour, the request was 
declined. There are some whose destiny leads them to 
carry out the principle of renunciation, even though their 
deeds can ripen no visible fruit, as, for example, by 
giving time, money, effort, to the first stranger who asks 
for them irrespective of the merits of the case, even as 
the Prince Vesantara gave up wife and children to be 
slaves to the unworthy Brahmin, Jujuka. Such sacrifices 
have value in rooting out the false, illusory self, but they 
yet fall far short of that offering, which, at enlightenment, 
is made, not to any individual, or even to any cause, but 
to all the world. 

Taking the seven elements of Enlightenment in the 
order here given, and starting with Energy, the question 
arises, How may this be developed? The Thera 
Ananda Metteya makes use of the simile of a complicated 
engine in which energy generated in the boiler may be 
made to perform a great amount of work, or, on the 
other hand, owing to the defective adjustment of the 
parts may be largely dissipated and wasted in friction at 
various points. In the same way human energy may be 
lost through a number of leakages or dsavas. Through 
these dsavas the energy that should be giving value to a 
particular action or state of mind is being lost on vain 
desire, on keeping in existence something evil, on spread- 
ing error, on mental degradation. For the energy 
supporting the whole evil of the world, whether vice, 
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intemperance, organised fraud, or apparently detached 
crimes and weaknesses, is energy leaking from the right 
channels. As inan irrigation system continuous leakages 
at a few points make wide fields less fruitful, so the 
asavas of an individual reduce the energy for righteous- 
ness of a wide circle. 

* * * * * 

The second element is Recollectedness. This term is 
used to cover a very wide ground in the Buddhist system. 
It occurs as one branch in the noble eight-fold path as 
Right Recollectedness. Far more must be understood 
by it than self-possession or presence of mind. Self- 
possession is included, and presence of mind, but it 
further includes a consciousness that is far greater than 
that expressed in these. The cultivation of this quality 
is considered so important that it is enjoined on the 
disciple during his whole waking hours until he has 
arrived at attainment. 

It includes recollectedness of body, of states of con- 
sciousness, of duties and of environment. As regards 
the body, it is to be attained to by keeping watch over 
such processes as breathing and walking—considering 
them merely as physiological processes involving certain 
muscles working in obedience to various ideas but in 
no wise governed by or containing a soul. Physically it 
includes an awareness of every action performed and 
the causes and stimuli that have rendered possible such 
an action. 

Recollectedness as regards consciousness involves 
watchfulness of the mind against anger and covetousness. 
In the Dhammapada the onslaughts of these passions 
against the mind are compared with the downfall of 
tropical rain on the thatched roof of a house, a well- 
trained or recollected mind resisting not only the direct 
attack but also the percolating action. 

Recollectedness as regards duties is dependent on 
memory and on goodwill. The principal meditation for 
strengthening the memory is that which is concerned 
with remembering backward in sequential order the 
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events of one life or of many lives, and in a paper 
dealing with meditations rather than their fruits a 
consideration of the process of this meditation would be 
of great interest. 

Recollectedness considered with regard to environment 
implies heedfulness of the particular dangers to be 
encountered at any time. 

Probably one of the hardest forms of recollectedness 
that a Buddhist has to acquire is the continual remem- 
brance that there never can be any justification for ill 
will in its various degrees, from annoyance to anger and 
hatred. The New Testament command to forgive one’s 
brother seventy times seven may perhaps have appeared 
a counsel of perfection to the Jews, but the forgiveness of 
an injury, when one has had time to cool down, is as 
nothing compared to never receiving an injury. Yet 
this is what Buddhism requires. It teaches that a 
man’s troubles spring from himself, not from an external 
enemy. If this be realised a host of words coined to ex- 
press a sense of grievance against another vanish from 
our vocabulary. As Maurice Maeterlinck puts it in 
“Wisdom and Destiny’: ‘ Around the upright man 
there is drawn a wide circle of peace, within which the 
arrows of evil soon cease to fall; nor have his fellows the 
power to inflict moral suffering upon him. For indeed if 
our tears can flow because of our enemies’ malice, it is 
only because we ourselves would fain make our enemies 
weep. If the shafts of envy can wound and draw blood, 
it is only because we ourselves have shafts that we wish 
to throw ; if treachery can wring a groan from us, we must 
be disloyal ourselves.” 

It is in the power of every man who follows the teach- 
ing to turn any injury, abuse, deception that others may 
practise against him into means of helpfulness, even as 
the fiery ashes which Mara rained down on the Buddha 
fell round him only as flowers. Over and over again do 
we meet with this perfect recollectedness in the history 
of the Buddha. A Brahman reviles him as an outcast. 
Instead of answering with harsh abuse, the Buddha asks 
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the Brahman if he knows what constitutes an outcast. 
Having by his own magnanimity disarmed the Brah- 
man’s ill will, the Master proceeds to enlighten him as to 
who are really outcasts by their own deeds. Thus the 
occasion that appeared so unpromising bestows a follower. 

So also, when as Boddhisattva he is reclining weak and 
ill in a cemetery and is there tormented by a troop of badly 
disposed children, far from causing anger, the incident 
merely serves to strengthen his fortitude. 

The Recollectedness which causes every event that 
comes charged with some burning sting to leave instead 
its store of honey is equally powerful in subduing the 
occasions for covetousness and sloth. Being born in 
princely circumstances, with everything favourable to a 
life of voluptuous self-indalgence, this does but sharpen 
his sympathy with the wretched, the old, the suffering. 
The same unselfish heedfulness that had marked the 
outset of his mission accompanied it to the end. When 
a few hours before the Great Teacher’s death Subadha 
comes to him with a question and Ananda would save his 
Master, already exhausted, from the exertion and excite- 
ment of an interview, the Buddha asks that Subadha 
shall be brought in and then quickly removes his 
perplexity. | 

* * * * * 

Next to Recollectedness comes the kindred quality, 
Penetration. As regards any phenomenon, penetration — 
is an insight into its transitory nature and into the 
immediate and remote causes of its existence. As 
regards persons, penetration signifies an insight into the 
mental state of the person ata particular time together 
with a recognition of his general character ; for every man 
carries his entire past about with him and invites each 
chance acquaintance to study it. One possessing insight 
perceives in their actual condition the minds that are 
given to Craving, or to Hatred, or to Delusion, as well 
as those that are temporarily or permanently free. 
Likewise he sees clearly the nature of his own mental 
states and actions, and the more insight he acquires, the 
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less readily will he find himself able to dignify his faults. 
For many a man would find it hard to indulge in malice 
or vanity were he not to find a means of persuading 
himself that for the moment it was needful in the interests. 
of virtue. 

The legend of Ktsagotams and the gold illustrates the 
naturé of insight. In this parable a merchant, because 
he does not use his wealth rightly, sees it transformed into 
ashes, and is told that ashes it will remain until some one 
recognises its true nature. He exposes these ashes. 
for sale in his stall in the bazaar, but only excites the 
ridicule of the passers-by. Then Kisagotami passes 
by and she recognises that the seeming ashes are 
actually gold. 

The merchant in this fable had this advantage, that he 
knew the ashes had been gold and might be gold again ; 
and so he kept a wary eye on them. How much greater. 
the tragedy of him who only realises what is life’s verit- 
able gold—wisdom, pity, love—when he sees it gathered 
by another! Yet it is a true suggestion that it only needs. 
someone with more penetration to pass by to see in the 
ashes of a human life possibilities of the finest gold. Was. 
it not thus that the robber Anguli Mala was saved by 
the Buddha, and that not in the sense of salvation from 
punishment, but made wise, compassionate, loving, by 
meeting a being of infinite insight who was able to look 
upon him without fear and without loathing. 

Penetration plays an important part in the overcoming: 
of covetousness and of a morbid ambition since it is the. 
act of looking beyond externals. Among the disciples. 
of the Buddha there were doubtless many who, like him,. 
renounced not only the state of prosperity and felicity 
which they already enjoyed, but also prospects of a career- 
bri"‘iant with state and majesty. But such renunciations. 
are not necessarily “sacrifices” in the common use of 
the word. The fortunate individual may have perceived 
that a life of peace, serenity and greater usefulness, 
undisturbed by cares or remorse; is a destiny that may 
well be chosen in preference to one of more pomp anc 
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circumstance. Here, as in all things, it is the inside of 
the cup only that matters. | 

Penetration is necessary also to perceive the eternal 
sameness of men, things and events, beneath their: 
apparent variety. ‘‘ Let the Bodhisattva look upon all 
things as having the nature of space—as permanently 
equal to space—without essence, without substantiality.” 

The word “penetration ” is here intended also to indicate 
a perfectly ripened insight into, or understanding of, the: 
doctrine in its bearing on life. No truth ever can be 
fully grasped by the reason alone ; and no moral truth 
can ever be fully expressed in words. 

The next element of enlightenment is rendered “ lofty 
enthusiasm ”’ by the translator of the Mayhima Nikaya. 
Elsewhere, a translator has rendered the Pals ‘‘ pitt” by 
the term “ pleasurable interest,’’ which helps us to under- 
stand more fully what meaning is intended. 

It is not so much an exceptional devotion to some 
worthy cause as an entire attitude of mind—a buoyancy 
which is able to enter into everything that destiny offers 
with a zest and vigour. _ 

Solitude has always been productive of enthusiasm 
when enjoyed by great men; and most founders of 
religions have been described as conceiving their various 
systems in forest or desert. The enthusiasm of Buddhism, 
however, has nothing in common with the fanaticism 
which has sometimes accompanied religions nurtured in 
the desert, being saved by its sympathy and reasonable- 
ness. | 
As in olden days, so now, solitude and meditation 
are still the only reliable sources of fresh interest and 
enthusiasm. Communion with nature does not create. 
boredom and ennuz, but relieves them. . 

* * * * * 

Tranquillity or serenity is the next factor of enlighten- 
ment to be considered; and in considering it, there is 
borne home to us the deepening conviction that these — 
elements of enlightenment are truly fruits—ends in them- 


selves—even more than they are means toends. Not 
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mere ways of getting free from sorrow, but the actual 
freedom itself. Especially is this apparent of tranquillity, 
which to us Westerners suggests nothing of the effort or 
accomplishment associated with some of the other factors, 
for example, energy. Yet tranquillity is not, in Buddhist 
thought, associated with sloth. Some prejudiced travel- 
lers in Buddhist countries have seen monks seated in 
meditation and have seized the occasion to attribute to 
them laziness. But this meditation is useful, profitable. 
The feverish West groans for the lack of it. Without 
the slightest verbal inaccuracy it can be asserted that 
time is infinitely more profitably employed in meditation 
than in a hundred forms of activity directed to non- 
utilitarian ends, including the making of scientific 
instruments of warfare and battleships, which activity 
will cease when right meditation has shown the superiority 
of tranquillity. For, it must be remembered that a state 
of tranquillity is also a state of safety provided it is tran- 
quillity in the Buddhist sense of the word. 

Bhadduja, a prince among the Sakyans, although he 
was strongly attracted to a life of ambition and glory, yet 
for the sake of his friend Anuruddha renounced the lay- 
man’s life and became a disciple of the Buddha. While 
living in retirement in the forest he was heard by one of 
the other bAzkkhus to give utterance over and over again 
to the ecstatic exclamation, ‘“‘O happiness ! O happiness !” 

Some of the bhikkhus who heard him seem to have 
been rather given to scandalmongering, for they came 
and reported the circumstance to the Buddha and sug- 
vested that Bhadduja was recalling the past happiness 
that he had relinquished and was discontented. The 
Buddha thereupon sent for Bhadduja and inquired why 
he had so often uttered the expression, ‘“ O happiness ! ” 
The bhikkhu replied :— 

Formerly, Lord, when I-was a prince, | had a guard 
both in my private apartments, outside my palace, in the 
town and country borders. Yet though, Lord, I was 
thus guarded and protected, I was fearful, anxious, dis- 
trustful and alarmed. But now, Lord, even when in the 
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forest, at the foot of a tree, I am without fear or anxiety, 

trustful and not alarmed. I dwell at ease, subdued, 

secure, with mind as peaceful as an antelope’s. It was 

when calling this to mind that I cried, “ O happiness!” 
The Buddha then uttered this stanza :— 


‘‘The man who harbours no harsh thoughts within him ; 
Who cares not whether things are thus or thus 
His state of joy, freedom from grief or care ; 
The very gods obtain not to behold !”’ 
Kulla Vagga, VII., 1—20 (Sacred Books of East, Vo). 20). 


es i # * * 


Concentration, the word usually adopted for the next 
element, may not convey to those unacquainted with 
Buddhist terms much meaning. This aspect of enlighten- 
ment is concerned with acquiring a steadiness or fixity of 
the mind, just as a calf is bound to a post to prevent its 
wandering. The concentration of the mind is carried 
through various stages; and for its attainment certain 
meditations (such as the kasznas) have been prescribed, 
which Warren describes as means for self-hypnotism. 
Though the importance of concentration has been 
insisted on most firmly in Buddhism, its attainment is 
not confined to those who follow this Dhamma, but is 
common to all the higher religions (including, for example, 
Christianity, Islam, and Hinduism). The inward 
illumination which is obtained as a recognisable con- 
comitant of concentration is mentioned several times by 
Professor James in his “‘ Varieties of Religious Experience.” 
It has been described also as a “diffused glow,” as a 
feeling of intense peace and satisfaction; and as an 
intense realisation of. harmony with the universe, in 
which all sense of separateness is for the time lost. 

Concentration was known and practised in India long 
before the time of the Buddha, and still forms a feature 
of modern Hinduism as part of the system of Yoga. 
Thus, in the Bhagavad Gitd (II.,66) occurs: ‘‘ There is 
no ‘Pure Reason’ (Buddht) for the non-harmonised, 


vor for the non-harmonised is there concentration ; for 
I2--2 
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him without concentration there is no peace, and for the 
unpeaceful how can there be happiness ?” 

67. ‘Such of the roving senses, as the mind yieldeth 
to, that hurries away the understanding, just as a gale 
hurries away a ship upon the waters.”’ 

* * * * * 

Last in this series of the elements of enlightenment is 
Evenmindedness. The principal difference between this 
and tranquillity appears to me to be that whereas 
tranquillity is a state of mind considered in its aspect of 
freedom from desire, aversion and fear, Evenmindedness 
is the description of that mind considered as utterly 
detached from all views, utterly uninterested in all the 
illusions and shadow plays of existence. In the Attha- 
kavagga (13, 18 to 20), Sacred Books of East, X., this 
aspect of enlightenment is thus described :— 

18. “ The Muni, having done away with ties here'‘in 
the world, is no partisan in the disputes that have 
arisen ; appeased amongst the unappeased he is indifferent, 
not embracing learning while others acquire it.” 

19. “‘ Having abandoned his former passions, not con- 
tracting new ones, not wandering according to his wishes, 
being no dogmatist, he is delivered from views, being 
wise, and he does not cling to the world, neither does he 
blame himself.” 

Lafcadio Hearn expresses this equanimity and what it 
may mean to a man of the twentieth century in his 
essay “Within the Circle.” He describes his torturing 
experience of realising something of the mystery of past 
births. Then he sees the knowledge he lacks, and for 
lack of which he sorrows—the great knowledge of Anatta 
—the emptiness of existence, which he thus expresses :— 

“Sky, sun, and sea;—the peaks, the plains ;—all 
splendours and forms and colours,—are spectres. The 
feelings and the thoughts and the acts of men,—whether 
deemed high or low, noble or ignoble,—all things 
imagined or done for any save the eternal purpose, are 
but dreams born of dreams and begetting hollowness. 


1 Gleanings in Buddha Fields, Lafcadio Hearn. 
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To the clear of sight, all feelings of self, joy and pain, 
hope and regret, are alike shadows. . . . . Forms and 
the names of form are alike nothingness :—Knowledge 
only is real ; and unto whomsoever gains it, the universe 
becomes a ghost. 

Such understanding is not yours. Still to your eyes 
the shadow seems the substance—and darkness light 
and voidness beauty. And therefore to see your former 
births could give you only pain.”’ 

It is on such a detachment, born of meditation and 
solitude, that Evenmindedness depends. 

Thus, the enlightenment, that is—a Buddha—is not a 
gift from some Deity, is not some divine anointing, it is 
the fruit of meditation and action purified by meditation. 
The light of wisdom that each is slowly and painfully 
gathering, is not different in kind from that great 
radiance which dwells in the Master’s life and Dhamma. 
It is by this Inward Light that his followers must walk, 
seeking no external guide, no external saviour, whether 
man or God. 

Therefore the Buddha gives us this message :— 


‘“‘ Be ye lamps unto yourselves. 
Be ye refuges unto yourselves. 
Look not to any other refuge. 
The Dhamma is your lamp. 
The Dhamma is your refuge. 
Look not to any other refuge.” 


MAHAPARINIBBANA SUTTA. 
C.R. Jj. 
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Buddbism in Vancouver, B.C. 


BuppuHism is represented in Vancouver by a Japanese 
sect called Shin Shu, which was founded by Shrinan 
Shronin or Shrinan the saint (Shronin in Japanese mean- 
ing saint) some 740 years ago. As there are many 
thousands of Japanese living in both Canada and the 
United States, their spiritual needs are attended to by 
priests sent out from the headquarters in Japan. 

As these priests are men of learning, graduates of the 
Imperial University for the most part, we see that 
Buddhism is intelligently represented. 

The daily life of the priest as I have seen it in Van- 
couver is full of work, and every moment of time 
occupied. 

Throughout the Continent, and including the Island of 
Hawaii, there are some 50 temples and 70 priests. 

In addition to these temples there are many halls where 
the services are held by the priests on their missionary 
journeys amongst their people. 

In San Francisco there are two American gentlemen 
who have become Buddhists and are assisting at the 
local temple as priests. 

Our temple in Vancouver is a handsome lumber 
building, costing some $30,000,.00(thirty thousand dollars). 
It seats about 400 people. Besides a small organ it 
contains a magnificent altar, covered{with gold leaf, of 
native Japanese work. The carving of the lotus lily is 
perfection itself. In the centre stands a figure of the 
Lord Buddha in the act of blessing, and around His head 
is the symbol of the sun with its spreading rays. 

The altar stands 7 feet high, and as there is not a nail 
in it, we have a splendid example of Japanese art and 
workmanship ; very strange indeed is such a result from 
a ‘‘pagan nation.” Attached to the temple is a boarding. 
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house, gymnasium—Japanese “ Judo ’’—night school, 
also guest rooms for those who care to stay. 

Naturally, too, these temples serve as centres of 
Japanese tradition and customs, which help to keep up 
the spirit of ‘‘ Bushido,”’ very dear to the Japanese heart. 

We have many English speaking visitors to see the 
temple who ask questions regarding our belief. As it is 
always a pleasure to enlighten a mind bound down with a 
crude dogma, no trouble is spared in giving the visitor 
every possible satisfaction. 

By these several means the Good Law is spread, and 
our hearts are made glad with the thought that perhaps 
in some life this small seed of truth will grow up into a 
perfect and glorious lotus. 


Mortimer T. Kirsy. 
BuppnHIst TEMPLE, 
VANCOUVER. 


Co the Doon. 


O voyacinG Moon, with little star beneath thee, 
Travelling at speed through glimmering, untracked space, 
How doth thine aspect and unhalting pace 

Recall the scornful, age-proud majesty 

Of some grim, carven god with ivory face, 

Who, though his writhing votaries abase 

Their foreheads in the dust at his decree, 

Rides through them staring from his silent place. 


Clear is the omen; Man must seek salvation 
Not from his gods, his visions or his stars, 
But from himself. The goal of every nation 
Should be itself. Each human creature mars 
Or makes in himself—sole captain in his wars, 
The unit of one great and vast creation. 
Auice Law. 
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Right Dyindedness. 


In naming the various members of the Eightfold Path 
in English, the Pali word “ samma” is translated 
throughout as “ right,” but this is so not because “ right ”’ 
is really the best English equivalent for “samma,” but 
only because it is that English word which, with the least 
straining of its own proper meaning, can be used in every 
instance where “ samma”’ occurs in the original Pal. As 
is only too often and yet unavoidably the case where 
translation is being made from an Oriental into an Occi- 
dental tongue, it is very far indeed from being an entirely 
Satisfactory equivalent. The real meaning of ‘“ samma”’ 
is “superlatively right,” so that the nearest one-word 
equivalents ofit in English would be “supreme,” “ per- 
fect,’ “ excellent,’’ or some other word to the same or 
similar effect. Hence, instead of calling the various 
component parts of the Eightfold Path, “ Right Under- - 
taking,”’ “ Right Mindedness,” and so forth, it would be 
much nearer the mark to call them “ Perfect Understand- 
ing,” “ Perfect Mindedness,” and soon. There is only 
one objection to doing so, and that is, that it might lead 
the reader into thinking that the Eightfold Path is 
followed only by men who have reached perfection, 
whereas, as a matter of fact, it is followed by men at all 
degrees of approach to perfection—by men aiming at 
perfection rather than by those who have achieved it. 

And yet if the word “perfect” is anywhere at all 
applicable in speaking of the divisions of the Eightfold 
Path, it is applicable to that division of it which is called 
in the Pal: “sammasankappa.” In keeping with its 
fellow divisions, we call this one “ Right Mindedness,” 
but in strict truth it ought rather to be called ‘ Perfect 
Mindedness,”’ for it is intended to denote the attitude of 
mind of the man who has reached the end of the Eight- 
fold Path of the Noble. | 
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Here, be it said, some misapprehension is apt to arise 
as regards the exact nature of the Eightfold Path with 
reference to the relation of its component members, one 
to another. Again, it is the insuperable difficulties beset- 
ting the attempt to translate accurately out of an Oriental. 
into an Occidental idiom that are to blame, coupled, 
perhaps, with the yet greater difficulty of transplanting 
ideas, without damage, from the soil in which they were 
born, and trying to make them intelligible, at home, in 
another environment so very different as is the intellectual 
atmosphere of modern Europe from that of the India of 
twenty-five hundred years ago. But, the fact is, that . 
although the “Path” is called a path, and its eight 
component divisions are definitely and individually 
enumerated as such, those divisions are not at all to be 
thought of as following one another in order of time in | 
precisely the same order as they are written on paper, as _ 
though they were so many rungs on a ladder, the first 
mentioned being the lowest, the next to receive mention 
the next highest above it, and so on through all the eight, 
the last in order of mention having to be regarded as the 
highest of all. 

A much truer idea of the “ Path” is to be gained by 
picturing it not as a path at all but asa rope—a rope | 
composed of eight closely intertwisted strands, up which 
some climber essays to climb by its means, pulling him- 
self higher and higher, hand over hand. In the course 
of such a climb it will happen that at one moment the 
climber’s fingers will come into closer, more immediate 
and clinging contact with one particular strand than with 
any other, and at another moment with another particular 
strand more than with any of the remaining seven that 
make up the rope ; yet, all the while he is climbing, the 
climber is clinging to the whole rope, with the help of the 
whole rope he is making his upward way. Thus, it is 
exactly with the man who is following the Noble Eight-. 
fold Path. At any one point in his progress along that 
Path, some one or other of its component members may 
be that which stands out most prominently in his practice, 
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so that any one looking at him might be fairly well 
justified in saying that he was practising Right Under- 
standing or Right Speech or Right Recollectedness, 
according as the case’might be. Yet, as a simple matter 
of fact, no one member of the Eightfold Path can be 
practised to any extent without its being accompanied by 
some degree of attainment in all the remaining seven 
members. A man who has made any progress in Right 
Understanding worth speaking of, has done so only 
because he has attained some success in the practice of 
Right Action, Right Recollectedness, and the rest. A 
man who has achieved somewhat of Right Action by 
that fact shows that he also possesses something of Right 
Understanding, Right Effort, and the other components 
of the Path, while the man who has won to any 
noteworthy degree of Right Recollectedness and Right 
Concentration thereby demonstrates that he must also 
have made in some measure his Right Understanding 
and Right Action. 

Bearing in mind this close intertwining of the different 
members of the Path, it will no longer come as a sur- 
prising anomaly to be told that that member which is 
second in order of mention, when come to fullness, is the 
achievement of the man who has reached the end of the 
Path. It will be understood that to say that this is so 
by no means imports that the traveller on the Path can 
attain fullness of Right Mindedness (coupled of course 
with Right Understanding, the member of the Path which 
precedes it in order of mention) in entire independence 
of any of the further mentioned constituents of the Path— 
with this alone attaining to all that the Path has to offer 
him. It will be understood that the man who has come 
to the full fruition] of his travel on the Path—to Perfect 
Understanding and Perfect Mindedness—does so because 
he has already achieved in perfection, Right Speech, 
Right Behaviour, Right Livelihood, Right Effort, Right 
Recollectedness and Right Concentration; otherwise 
he never could have gained the height on which he 
stands. 
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And yet the idea of the Path as a series of successive 
steps possesses a certain amount of justification in 
Buddhist teaching; with this difference, however, that 
the arrangement of the “steps” is not octuple but triple. 
In this threefold division, Right Speech, Right Behaviour, 
and Right Livelihood are classed together under the 
heading of Morality or Virtue. Right Effort, Right 
Recollectedness, and Right Concentration come under 
the one division of Mind-culture. While Right Under- 
standing and Right Mindedness, taken together, make 
up what is called “ Wisdom” or Insight. 

In this triple division of the Path, the observance of 
the first member thereof is meant to be the especial care 
of the ordinary man of the world as he pursues his daily 
round of work in a world of men like himself. But he 
does not and cannot observe the precepts of virtue or 
righteous conduct unless at the same time he possesses 
some idea of mental control and insight—in some small 
measure has made himself possessor of these accomplish- 
ments. As for Mind Culture, this also may be practised 
by the man living the worldly life—by the layman, that 
is to say; but it will be by one who is not wholly 
immersed in worldly business; it will be by one who 
can somewhat loosen the grip of the round of worldly 
cares, and has time to give himself seriously to the train- 
ing and culture of the mind, the directing of thought in 
right and proper channels, having previously practised 
Right Conduct with success and acquired a certain 
amount of Insight or Wisdom. While the third member 
in this threefold classification of the Path, Wisdom to 
wit, is that for which he specially strives who has left the 
life of home behind and betaken himself to the life of 
homelessness. If he makes the use he ought to make of 
the opportunities his new manner of life affords, in no 
long time he should find himself making speedy progress 
toward Wisdom, toward full and perfect insight intothetrue 
nature of things; and, with the attainment of that insight, 
toward deliverance from the bonds of birth and death, the 
chance and change of existence in any of the three worlds 
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of earth-life, lower heavenly life, or higher heavenly life, 
being already perfected in Right Conduct and in Mind 
Culture. This last achievement, the achievement of 
Wisdom, is peculiarly that of the man who lives the 
homeless life, the “ monk” so called, but in a few rare 
cases it is also possible to one still living the life of the 
home; only, it needs scarcely be said, its attainment 
while in that state of life is more than a little difficult. 
As a sutta sings :-— __ 
A den of strife is household life, 
And filled with toil and need ; 
But free and high as the open sky 
Is the life the homeless lead. 

But, what now is Right Mindedness? What is that 
perfect attitude of mind that is part of Wisdom, following 
as it does and necessarily following upon a right under- 
standing of the nature of the world and of what we call 
“self,” since a bare understanding of anything is incom- 
_ plete and really undeserving of the name of understanding 
if it does not issue in a definite change of attitude in a man. 

First of all; Right or Perfect Mindedness is that 
attitude of mind which turns away serene and unmoved 
from everything that this or any other world has to offer. 

This attitude of turning away from the things of the 
world is sometimes called renunciation, but the term is 
rather a misnomer, for it contains a suggestion of priva- 
tion and loss, and thus of sorrow, which is very far indeed 
from being the experience of the man who truly is right- 
minded. Such aman has in reality renounced nothing, 
and far from feeling pain in what he does, knows only 
pleasure. He does not really give up anything : it is— 
if such an expression be permissible—the things of the 
world that give up themselves; the man’s sole feeling 
being one of relief as of a traveller who suddenly finds 
himself loosed from a burden that long has oppressed him 
and held him back on his journey. The man who has 
truly won Right Mindedness is in the same position as 
the boy or girl who has left the childhood stage of life 
behind and come to maturer years. Such cannot be said 
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to give up anything when they forsake the toys of the 
nursery for the larger interests and occupations of 
adolescence. No sense of grief and loss whatever 
accompanies this transition to a new sphere of experience. 
It is all as natural a change and made with as little 
reluctance as that of the man who has hitherto treasured 
with care a hoard of copper coins, and now is offered in 
exchange as large a heap of pieces of gold. Suchan one 
abandons his former treasure without a pang to take 
possession of the richer treasure now put in his way. 
Even so, as natural and as free from suggestion of pain or 
loss, is the renunciation of the man of Right Mindedness. 
Asceticism, in the sense of self-torment, is as alien to the 
Buddhist system of training at this point as at any other. 
Self-torment for mere. self-torment’s sake is as vain, as 
vulgar and as hurtful, as are sensuality and self- 
indulgence, and no less so here at the end of the Path 
than at its beginning and middle. When the right- 
minded man “gives up” the world, he does so 
simply because he has finally found out beyond all shadow 
of dubiety that it holds nothing for a moment worth the 
keeping. If he ‘‘renounces’”’ its gifts, it is only because 
he can do naught else, having seen for himself their utter 
worthlessness as a possession. The multitudinous cares 
and anxieties that vex those who have not yet attained to 
Right Mindedness touch him no more who so has attained, 
for he perceives that the ground whence their troublous 
legions arose is no real ground at all, but a sheer gulf of 
emptiness and self-engendered delusion. Here is no 
cause for sorrow in any least degree, but rather for 
gladness and rejoicing. Or, if shadow of sorrow does 
come, it is never for himself that the man of Right 
Mindedness sorrows, but only for those others, his fellow 
men that still writhe and wrestle in the grip of miseries 
that are wholly of their own making. And forthwith 
that sorrow assumes the form of a lively pity and com- 
passion for all the agony of earth, and of an equally quick 
and ardent desire to help, allay and lessen it. As 
regards himself, the man who has attained to Right 
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Mindedness seeks nothing, for he needs nothing: as 
regards others, his attitude is one of boundless goodwill 
and friendliness, of desire to help and succour all, without 
distinction or reserve. 

For this is what happens to a man when he comes to 
Right Understanding and Right Mindedness. Hitherto, 
like all who have not thither arrived, he has lived and 
worked only that he might secure benefit and advantage 
for a little separate something he has called “ himself.” 
He has turned the energies at his disposal towards the 
aggrandisement in one way or another of that “ self,’’ nor 
ever dreamed of any other possible course, although, to 
be sure, his labours at times may have taken an 
apparently lofty and sublimated form. Yet at bottom 
the gain sought, however refined, has been a gain sought 
for self in one shape or another. The man has steadily 
diverted the stream of energy under his control, in the 
direction of his own private and particular good. But, with 
the coming of Right Mindedness, all this is changed. No 
longer is the fund of energy at his command turned into 
the shut-in reservoir of private, personal ends ; now it is 
let loose into the open channel of the ceaselessly flowing 
energies that feed and renew the world. From being a 
closed pond where the inflowing water was held and 
confined a prisoner, and like such a pond, apt to become 
dead and foul, as stagnant water does, hisnature has become 
a conduit ; and like a conduit now is always sweet and 
clean through the continuous flow of water ever passed 
on to new work of feeding and refreshing. In short, 
when a human being reaches the third stage of the three- 
fold Path of Morality, Mental Culture, and Wisdom, 
when he comes to the fulness of Right Understanding, 
and through such understanding to the perfection of 
Right Mindedness, all that individually controlled energy 
which formerly was diverted to and expended in the 
channels of private ends and aims, and so in some sort 
lost to the universe of life at large, is now automatically 
set free for the service of that universe and goes to help 
raise all life some little portion more near to the goal of 
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deliverance from the thraldom of sentient conditioned 
existence. The man of Right Mindedness—each man of 
Right Mindedness—so soon as he attains thereto, by 
that fact becomes each in his own measure, a saviour of 
the world. Hapless indeed would be the plight of man- 
kind on its journey were there no more than just one 
‘‘ Saviour of the world.” 

Herein lies the justification, nay, the imperative need 
for the man who shall follow the life of homelessness. 
For while it is necessary and right that there shall be 
those who shall live the household life and carry on the 
world’s affairs, finding in that employ all the opportunity 
they can ask for the cultivation of right conduct in each 
of its branches, it is no less necessary and right that there 
should be those who, leaving the life of the home behind, 
go forth into homelessness, in this mode of life finding the 
conditions proper to the speedier attainment of Wisdom, 
of Perfect Understanding and Right Mindedness. 

As long as the world lasts there must be these two 
orders of human life—the natural order, and, what, for 
want of any better term, we must call, the “ spiritual ”’ 
order, without contention arising as to which is the 
superior of the other, since each is equally necessary in a 
world of human beings. So long as there are those who 
give themselves to the perpetuation of the species and all 
that this involves of the world’s work, so long also must 
there be those who shall give themselves to the main- 
tenance and—so to speak—the keeping open of the way 
by which the world and all its works may be transcended 
and a higher, further goal attained. The householder 
has his task, his burden of work for the world, but so also 
has the homeless one. In attaining to Right Mindedness 
the latter becomes perforce a worker for the world, and 
though in a widely different way from the householder, 
his work is yet not any the less of sure and teiling value, for 
man does not and cannot live by bread alone. The work 
of the householder may be seen and felt and handled by 
all, and the work ofthe homeless one is often a silent and 
unseen and very solitary work; yet it would go as ill 
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with mankind were the latter to cease from his hidden 
and unregarded labours as it would did the former for- 
sake his more open and obvious work for the world. 
For the homeless one, who is justified in his vocation, 
has his work in the silent, unseen realm of mind or 
thought—that realm where all that is in the world is first 
fashioned and wrought. There it is that the primal 
foundations of the world are laid, whether ill or well ; and 
the precise business of the homeless one is to lay them 
well, so far as in him lies so to do. His task it is to 
build into the thought-foundations of the world, fair 
stones, true stones, to that upon such foundations latterly 
there may arise fair, true structures of words and deeds, 
fairer, truer structures than yet have come to be. Or, 
to change the metaphor, since after all, the figure of a 
building of solid stone is not the fittest whereby to 
represent a flowing, mobile world :—It is the work of the 
man of Right Mindedness to pour into the running 
waters of the stream of thought that makes a world, all of 
sweetness and freshness he is able to gather in the course 
of his own inward strivings, so that those waters may 
become less foul and bitter, may gradually grow more 
fresh and sweet. His task and toil it is to dwell unhating 
among those filled with hate, that they may learn to cease 
from hate and turn to love; to live unfearing among the 
fearful, that at length they may rid them of their fearful- 
ness and learn to trust; to abide unlusting among the 
lustful, that they may be moved to shake themselves free 
from the cruel bondage of their lust and taste the sweets 
of freedom; all the while sending forth thoughts of 
uttermost goodwill to every fellow creature, desirous 
only for their benefit and well-being, seeking only to aid 
all, of every degree, from lowest to highest, in the great 
scale of being. And if, in outward seeming, he some- 
what separates himself from his fellow men, it is only that 
he may unite himself the more closely to them on that level 
of being where men can come more close to one 
another than ever they can come in the ordinary life of 
the world—on the level of mind and heart. Here the 
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right-minded man thinks steadily this one strong thought : 
“As these are,so am I; as I am,so are these;’’ and 
fulfilled of that thought he harbours no more the vain 
delusion-born distinctions “I” and “thou,” but works 
for the deliverance unrestricted of all that lives ; of all 
life. Foregoing self, for him the universe becomes “ I "— 
the only ‘I’ that henceforth he can know. 

Such is Right Mindedness in its fullest manifestation :— 
renunciation of anything for self, joined to an universal 
goodwill and helpfulness toward others, working in the 
realm of causes, the domain of thought. But, as must. 
never be forgotten when dealing with the different 
divisions of the Eightfold Path, the approach to per- 
fection in each is only made gradually and by slow degrees. 
There are no miraculous leaps in the progress along the 
Path. Even when there seems to be such they have 
been gradually led up to and prepared for by the accumu- 
lated action of the past. “Drop by drop is the bucket 
filled,” said the Buddha, speaking of the work of puri- 
fying the mind ; and it is only so, only little by little, that 
the perfect attitude of mind which is Right Mindedness, 
like every other accomplishment on the Path, is to be 
acquired. Even while still engaged in the life of the 
household, a man may begin to take his first steps towards 
its cultivation. In that mode of life is to be found 
abundant opportunity for the renunciation of selfish ends 
for sake of the weal of well-loved wife or child—endless. 
occasions for the expression in word and deed of goodwill 
and pure, disinterested, friendly helpfulness. The limits. 
within which these are displayed at first may be somewhat 
narrow and circumscribed, being those of the man’s own 
family and its immediate connections; but this is a 
beginning, and a beginning has always to be made some- 
where. Later on, as he grows in vision and sympathy, 
extending his unselfish goodwill and helpfulness beyond 
the confines of his own family to a wider circle, all in good 
time the man will come to practise self-abnegation for the - 
sake of the well-being of his village, then of his district, 
then of his country ; his goodwill ever widening its scope, 
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until at length it may know no barrier whatever, and 
include all mankind in the warmth of its limitless 
embrace. 

As a general rule, however, it is only the homeless one, 
tied to no race or place, who may wholly dwell on these 
fair heights of boundless goodwill to all the world. Yet, 
for a few strong natures it is possible thus to set at naught 
the many disabilities of the household life and reach to 
Wisdom in its fulness, to Right Understanding and 
Mindedness while still involved in the tasks of the work- 
aday world. Rare though such cases are, by their mere 
possibility they demonstrate, as nothing else could, the 
essential unity, even in their great diversity, of the house- 
hold and the homeless life. It is “ natural ” to follow the 
household life ; but it is no less “ natural’’ to follow the 
homeless life, should that other be felt as a fetter upon 
growing aspirations, and an overmastering need be 
experienced for a freer air and a wider sky. In both, the 
same goal may be ‘kept in view and steadily pursued. 
Yet, withal, it remains true that in the life of homeless- 
ness the way is made more smooth to the feet and many 
a troublesome obstacle and stumbling-block removed ; 
and so in this mode of life by far the greater portion of 
mankind may attain to Right Mindedness in that per- 
fection which means the ending of all self-seeking ; 
goodwill, universal, and boundless; and an attitude of 
helpfulness infinitely free toward every living creature, 
Jow or high, in all the wide universe of life. 

SILAcARA (Bhikkhu). 
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Camaisn in Western Cibet. 


THERE were formerly two religions existing in Ladakh, 
or Western Tibet, which are now blended together into 
what is known as Lamaism. One is an ancient faith in 
devils and demons, called Bon pa, and the other is a 
debased form of Buddhism. 

Buddhism penetrated into Tibet by way of Nepal at 
quite a late period, and it was not without a hard 
struggle with the ancient Bon pa faith that it was finally 
established, during the reign of King Srong-tsan-gampo. 
This Buddhism, if indeed it is worthy of such a name at 
all, belonged to the Mahayana school. But even at the 
time of its introduction into Tibet it was already 
impregnated with Hinduism, and included not a few 
Hindu deities amongst its Bodhisats. In Tibet, too, it 
gathered to itself the gods and demons of Bon pa, and 
rehabilitated them as Buddhist saints. It may therefore 
be easily understood that practically nothing remains of 
the pure teaching of the Buddha of India; and that 
what now passes for Buddhism in these regions is 
startling to real Buddhists. The present condition of 
Lamaism is based upon reforms carried out by Tsong 
Khapa, which resulted. later (1642 a.p.) in a sort of 
Religious Government, with the Dalai Lama as its 
President in Lhassa. Lamaism is divided broadly into 
two sections, namely, the Gelougpas, or orthodox 
‘* Yellow-robed lamas,” and the Nyigmapas, or “ Red- 
robed /amas,’’ who follow the ancient form of Buddhism, 
as taught by the famous priest Padma-Sambhava, whose 
birthday is kept sacred still. Tibet proper belongs to ° 
the Yellow lama sect, but Ladakh, or Western Tibet, 
_whose religion we are more particularly dealing with in 
this article, belongs to the Red lama sect, though there 
are one or two communities of Yellow /amas here and 
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Lamaism recognises a very large and complicated 
company of Buddhas, saints, demons and supernatural 
beings. First, we must notice the benign, calm and 
beautiful kind of Buddhas, called Byang-Tchoubsems-pa. 
These beings are most of them perfected spirits or 
Bodhtsattvas, who are about to realise the bliss of 
Buddhahood. Most of them have been human saints on 
earth, but are now regarded as actually divine by the 
ignorant people. While awaiting Buddhahood these 
beings are actively engaged in promoting religion, and in 
advancing humanity along the noble Eightfold Path. 
They reside in a heaven called Touchita. All kinds of 
historical personages are included amongst these Buddhas, _ 
such, for example, as two of the wives of King Srong- 
tsan-Gampo, who were also re-incarnate as Uuem-tchin, 
a Chinese princess, and as Bhrikouti, a Nepalese princess. 
Both are also incarnations of the Indian Goddess Tara. 
As a rule the images of these Buddhas are placed in 
attitudes of meditation or preaching, and have two or 
four arms. | 

The second class is the Bla-ma, a company of priests, 
saints. and Avahats. Their images are usually easily 
recognisable by means of the priestly robes in which 
they are clothed. Chief amongst them is Ananda, the 
beloved disciple of the Buddha. .Another is the cele- 
brated Padma-Sambhava, who, as already mentioned, is 
an important character in the history of Tibet. He 
was himself a native of India, but was called to Tibet 
by King Thi-srong-de-Tsan (723-786 a.p.) to establish 
Buddhism in these mountains. The images I saw of 
him showed him wearing a monk’s cap, and holding the 
dorjé, or thunderbolt. I should mention Tsong-khapa 
(1357-1417 A.D.), the reformer of Tibetan Buddhism, 
and founder of the Gelougpas, or Yellow lamas; and 
also Ngag Bang Lo Zang, the fifth Dalai Lama, and 
actual founder (in 1642 a.p.) of the temporal power of 
the Dalat Lamas of Lhassa. 

The third class are the demons and devils, who are 
horrible to look upon, who devour human hearts and 
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entrails, and gnash their teeth. They are blue and red 
and green, are crowned with skulls, and are covered with 
tusks and horrid eyes.’ They are called Tchhos-kyong, 
or Drag po, or Dharmapalas. Just as Kobo Dashi 
overcame the hostility of the Japanese Shinto by 
absorbing its crude demons into the ranks of Boddhisatt- 
vas, so too the monsters of the Bon pa have been 
admitted into Tibetan Buddhism. A good reason is 
given for their fierce appearance—namely, that they have 
to accomplish the redemption of humanity by threats and 
through fear, when milder methods have failed. They 
are in fact incarnations of Buddhas, who assume demon 
forms to enable them the better to combat demons. But 
the ignorant Tibetans know nothing of their more 
benevolent side. They are only concerned with the 
propitiation of. these devils, who will torment them at 
death, and prevent their happy re-birth, or entry into 
Nirvana. Most of the priests are no more enlightened 
than the laity, and those who are make no effort to 
instruct the people. On the contrary, the Jamas do all 
they can to work upon the superstitions of the masses, 
who in return furnish the priests with all their needs. 
There is no more priestridden country in this world than 
Tibet. Of course, most of the gods of this demon 
class are purely Bon pa deities, and some of the rites 
connected with them are even thought to indicate former 
cannibalism. Others are purely of Indian origin, and 
may have been introduced into Ladakh along with 
Buddhism. It is a most absorbing study to trace them 
out to their Indian origin. Thus Tshang Pa is no doubt 
Brahma.’ Seng-ghi-mkah-sgro-ma is Maha Kali of 
India. Me Lha is Agni, the fire god of Hindustan. 
His attribute in Tibet, as in India, is a goat or ram, 
which is his vehicle. Agni is one of the old Vedic 
Nature gods. The Tibetan Jam Bha Lha is the Indian 
Kuvera, the God of the North, who appears so con- 


1 Some of these may be seen on the Tibetan banners in the Indian Museum, South 
Kensington. 
2 Musé Guimet, Paris. 
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spicuously in the Buddhist Sculptures of - Gandhara 
(2nd Century Bc.) on the present N.W. frontier of India.’ 
Fierce Devi (of India) is represented as Lhamo in Tibet, 
a blue female fiend, riding a horse.*. Her crown and 
saddle girths are made of skulls. There are other ancient 
Indian deities too amongst those of modern Lamaism. 

A fourth class are divinities who have special charge 
of the land and of monasteries.* They are called Youl 
Lha (Youl, country, and Lha, gods). I am of opinion 
that Bihar gyal po, the armoured god and protector of 
Tibetan monasteries, is also to be found presiding over 
Chinese joss-houses.* The guardian of the North is 
yellow, and his symbol is some sort of animal; that of 
the South is green, and his symbol is a sword ; that of 
the East is white, and he carries a guitar ; that of the 
West is red, and he holds a ‘‘ chorten,” or pagoda. 

Lastly, there is a confusing pantheon of local deities 
called Sa Dags, who are gods of the door, of carpenters, 
of mountains, and so on. 

The symbols of Buddhism in Tibet are six in number. 
These are the umbrella of royalty, the fish, the vase, the 
conch shell, the wheel, and the Gordian knot. The 
Gordian knot is said to represent the entrails of Buddha, 
and indicates the unending succession of re-births, which 
can only be avoided by the attainment of Nirvana. The 
use of the fish as a Buddhist symbol has been the subject 
of a good deal of speculation, and it seems not unreason- 
able to suppose that it is borrowed from Christianity, 
since it was certainly a Nestorian sign. The spread of 
Christianity over Asia was at one time very considerable. 
We know that two hundred and fifty years ago a great 
part of Japan (namely, the island of Kyushu) was entirely 
Christian.’ Marco Polo makes mention of Christian 
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' Peshawar Museum. 

? Represented in the Indian Museum, South Kensington. 

3 Musé Guimet, Paris. 

‘ For example, at the Chinese Temple at Penang. 

* Certain figures of the Virgin Mary are found in Japan, which were purposely 
made to closely resemble the Bodhisattva Kwanon, so that Christians might use them 
withou! attracting attention during the days of persecution under the Shogunate. 
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communities at many of the places he visited in India 
and China; and since then the celebrated Nestorian 
tablets of China have been discovered and translated. It 
is therefore easy to believe that the secret sign of the 
fish (Ichthys), whose letters form the initials of the words. 
lesus, CHristos, THeu (of God), Yios (the son), Soster 
(the Saviour), which is found scratched on the walls of 
the Catacombs of Rome, may also have been carried by 
Christian sects to the uttermost parts of Asia. There 
are in Buddhism other features also, which so celebrated 
a scientist as Max Miller supposes to have a Christian 
origin. For example, the Buddhist Church of Tibet 
uses bells, rosaries and relics, just like the Church of 
Rome. It is startling in some remote valley of the 
Himalayas to find intercessions, processions, litanies,. 
celibacy and tonsure of monks; and to watch the 
villagers kneel to the priests for the laying on of hands. 
Holy water is used, and the Buddhists of remote Tibet 
have a complete system of monasteries for monks and 
nuns. If all Buddhists of the Mahayana looked to the 
Dalat Lama of Lhassa as their head, he would have a 
greater following than the Pope. 

The Buddhists of Tibet, incited probably by a pious 
desire to earn merit, are possessed of a perfect passion 
for putting up religious monuments. These monuments 
are not quite useless, though they consist exclusively of 
small pagodas, and of walls of inscribed stones. At 
least they keep the idea of religion, and of the Buddha’s 
law, always fresh before the eyes of the people wherever 
they go. After many centuries, the whole country has 
become covered with these monuments. They fall into 
decay very slowly, since, in these lofty mountain regions, 
there is hardly any rainfall, and the only real agent of 
destruction is wind-blown sand. The Buddhists of Tibet 
in the matter of pagoda building are not peculiar from 
other Buddhists. We know from ihc journals of Huien 
Tsiang, the Chinese priest, that India was once covered 
with topes, stupas or viharas. “Vihar,” or “ brhar,” is 
still a common ending to names of places in Northern 
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India. Relics of the Buddha, and exquisite carvings of 
the stories of his life, have been rescued from ruined 
mounds all over Hindustan. The whole of Burma is 
filled with pagodas. In Japan a formula called the 
Hige-daimoku is inscribed upon millions of wayside 
stones. But in Tibet the monuments line the roads in 
exceptional quantities, especially near villages and towns, 
the approach to which, for half a mile or more, is 
between “mane” walls and “chortens.” A “ chorten”’ is 
really a sarcophagus, or tomb of a lama. But it does 
not necessarily contain any ashes or relics, because some- 
times “ chortens”’ are built for the mere merit of building 
such a monument. The base of a “chorten”’ is a square 
plinth, above which rises a masonry structure shaped 
like a bell, and above this again is a tall pole or a ringed 
pillar, supporting a ball and acrescent, Their shape is 
like the Indian stupas of old, or like the modern bell- 
shaped pagodas of Burma, or the tombstones of Japan. 
A gigantic ‘‘ chorten’’ forms the main entrance into 
Lhassa city. The Shwe Dagon Pagoda in Rangoon is 
really nothing but a titanic ‘“‘ chorten,” whose spire rises 
higher than that of St. Paul’s.. In Ladakh (Western 
Tibet) the bodies of dead lamas are burnt. The ashes 
are mixed with fine clay, and after being stamped into 
various shapes in wooden moulds are placed in the 
‘¢ chortens,” or pagodas. The commonest of these ash 
moulds are shaped like miniature ‘“ chortens,” or like 
figures of Buddha. There are others of more elaborate 
design, and one, which I was able to procure in Leh, had 
_a long inscription upon it. According to an expert, it is 
very ancient, though it lay exposed to the air for ages. 
These ashes are called 7Tsa-cha, and also by another 
name, the sound of which resembles “ Potted Lama,’ an 
appropriate term preferred by Europeans. The ashes of 
poor people, whose relations have not been able to build 


! As the bell-shaped pagodas of Burma are of Talaing origin, and as the arts of the 
Talaings (Malay Peninsular) were borrowed from India, it is usually supposed that 
the prototype of the bell-shaped Burmese Pagoda is the hemispherical s¢ua of ancient 
India. No doubt the chortens of Tibet, referred to in the text, are also derived from 
the stupa. 
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a new tomb, are thrust into the niches of ruined 
“ chortens,’’ and lie there exposed. Travellers sometimes 
take a few away as curios, but the Moravian Missionaries 
in Leh told me that conscience-stricken people often sent 
back the ashes to them, with a request that they might 
be replaced where they came from. 

The other kind of wayside monument is the “ mane,” 
or praying wall, or more correctly “ praising wall.” Its 
height varies from two feet to ten feet, and its length 
from a few yards to a mile or more. These walls are 
faced with inscribed stones. Some of the inscriptions are 
lengthy, but the most psual one issimply “Om mane 
padmi om” (Oh ! thou jewel in the lotus!). By passing a 
mane wall with the right arm inwards, you invoke luck, 
or add to your credit the merit of having repeated the 
formula as many times as there are stones on the wall. 
The name of the walls is taken from the second word 
“‘ mane” of the inscription. No one starts upon a journey, 
or undertakes any enterprise, without first placing an 
inscribed stone on the village ‘‘ mane” wall. There is 
always a roadway along both sides of the wall, so that 
travellers from either direction can earn merit. At each 
end of the wall, and often in the middle too, a few 
“chortens” are erected. The idea of the “manes” is 
said to have been introduced by the celebrated lama Stag- 
tsang-raz-Chen, who lived in the sixteenth century. 

I have already mentioned that “ praising wall ” would 
be a better term than “ praying wall.” Similarly a “ pray 
wheel ”’ would be much better described as a “ praising 
wheel.” The name “prayer wheel” leads to a good 
deal of misconception about praying by machinery 
amongst Buddhists. To begin with, there is of course no 
such thing as prayer in real Buddhism, and the Buddha 
did not admit that Gods or men could save mankind from 
the results of karma. Unfortunately, in spite of this, the 
ignorant masses do undoubtedly make use of prayer.’ 

1 This point was discussed at a meeting of the Buddhist Society in London last 
year. A few members would not admit that prayer was ever used by Buddhists. 


There can, however, be no doubt that it is in use amongst the ignorant peasants. as 
anyone who has been in Burma, Tibet ani] Japan would soon be convinced. 
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But even so, the words ‘‘Om mane padmi om,” which are 
twirled in thousands of cylinders day and night through- 
out Tibet, are an ejaculation of praise, pure and simple. 
It is praise, and not prayer, that the Tibetans turn out by 
machinery. Om means “holy,” or “oh’’ ; Mane is “pure”’ 
or “precious” ; Padme means “in the lotus flower” the 
whole sentence being translated ‘‘Oh! jewel in the lotus 
flower.” There are four kinds of praising wheels, 
namely, those twirled in the hand, those driven by a jet of 
water, those driven by wind, and those of vast size 
which are placed in the passages and doorways of monas- 
teries to be set spinning by everyone who passes. 

The most important festivals in Tibet are celebrated 
every year with mystery plays which are acted by the 
lamas, and which attract crowds of people to the 
lamaserats. 1 attended one of these plays in 1907 at 
Himis, in Western Tibet. Himis is about three hundred 
miles across the mountain passes from Srinugar, the 
capital of Kashmir. The mystery play commenced at 
9 o'clock in the morning on the 2oth June, the supposed 
birthday of Padma Sambhava. Himis lamaserai is a 
great building placed in a wild desolate glen, with preci- 
pices rising about it. The front was decorated with 
tall poles, from which streamers of prayer flags were 
hung. The roof was ornamented with gilded spires, and 
bunches of yaks’ tails. The main court, in front of the 
chief shrine, was the place where the play was acted. 
It was handsomely draped with silken banners, ex- 
quisitely embroidered on Chinese silk with figures of 
the Buddha. The court was packed with Tibetans; and 
even a few yellow-robed lamas from distant Lhassa were 
present. For many hours troops of masked figures, 
arrayed in gorgeous Chinese costumes, danced slow 
stately steps, but no one could explain clearly what it all 
meant. All the while music was supplied by means of 
huge ten-foot trumpets, and by gongs and drums and 
clappers. On the whole, the sound was pleasing, and not 
without a distinct rhythm, to which the dancers moved. 
A perfect maze of colour swept through the court. There 
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was an unending swirl of rich silks, an ever increasing 
noise of rattles, which sometimes rose to a roar. Some 
of the figures had benign faces. The masks of others 
were terrifying. Some were jovial and others looked 
bored. So the play progressed in stately pageantry for 
three whole days, till the senses reeled beneath it all. 
Comedy followed tragedy, gods followed devils, dances 
followed chanters ; and the same costumes or.masks were 
never used a second time. In one passage the meaning 
was more clear. A sacred triangle was traced on the 
ground, and a paste corpse laid inside it. The lamas 
entered and blessed the spirit of the dead, speeding it 
through the dark paths which lead to a happy rebirth. 
But soon hideous and shrieking fiends set upon the 
spirit. The lamas’ charms prevailed for a time, but 
presently they became weak, and the devils tore the 
corpse to bits and began to devour it, until the /amas 
renewed their charms just in time. Thus, through the 
power of tts lamas, the spirit was saved. It is hardly 
necessary to point out how un-Buddhist such an idea ts.. 
It simply illustrates the impurity of lamaism, and the 
methods by which the /amas extend their authority over 
a superstitious people. 

Himis possesses a skooshok. A skooshok seems to be - 
an arahat, or one who, through his excellence, has 
already attained the right of admittance into Nirvana, but 
who instead of entering that bliss, prefers to be re-incar- 
nate in human form for the benefit of mankind. On the 
death of a skooshok his spirit is at once searched for in 
the body of:an infant, born at that same time; and after 
the babe has recognised the belongings of the dead 
skooshok, and so proved his identity, he is installed in his 
own gompa, or lamaserat, as its spiritual head. The 
skooshok of Himis was for many years reborn at Lhassa, 
and obstinately refused to return to Himis for several 
lives.! But he is back there now, and lives in a secluded 
glen two thousand feet up the mountains, above the 


1 Of course there is a great deal of intrigue about the selection of the skooshok, 
and the appointment lies in influential families. 
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monastery, and some sixteen thousand feet above sea 
level. Here he is undergoing a period of retirement for 
twelve years. When I was there he had completed 
eleven years, and is said not to have spoken all that time. 
Meditation is strongly advocated by the Buddha, but at 
the same time severe asceticism is condemned. I think 
there can be no doubt but that so long a seclusion affects 
the mental growth of so young a lad as this skooshok then 
was. 

The lamas of Tibet are very different men from the 
priests of Ceylon, or the gentle phoongys of Burma. In 
Burma, the d:kkhu has few duties to perform in the way 
of instructing the laity, except when the education of 
young boys is placed in his hands. He assumes the 
yellow robes in order really to renounce the world’s 
vanities, so as to more quickly approach Nirvana. He 
is dependent on the laity for his daily bread, which he 
humbly seeks every morning from house to house in 
absolute silence, without asking or returning thanks. The 
Tibetan lama, on the other hand, is a member of the most 
wealthy community in the country. Directly or indirectly, 
the /amaserais own most of the land. The charity of the 
village people is demanded by the priests as a right. 
The lama rides a horse, and denies himself none of the 
pleasures and luxuries which he might be supposed to 
have renounced in taking the robe. On the contrary, 
life in the gompa up on the hill is a good deal more com- 
fortable and easy than in the mean wretched village in 
the valley below. The priests’ clothing is comfortable 
' and good, and they just sew a few patches upon the good 
cloth, so as to conform to the rules of their order about 
living in rags. 

And what sort of country is it in which these strange 
people live? It is a high mountain region, devoid of all 
vegetation, except where water is brought to the villages. 
Here the oases are luxuriant. The air is so rare that the 
sunshine quickly blisters the skin; while at the same 
time it is freezing in the shade. There is scarcely any 
rainfall. The mean altitude of the valleys is 12,000 feet 
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above sea level. The passes are about 17,000 or 18,000 
feet ; and the high snowy mountain barriers tower up in 
majestic peaks to a height of 25,000 feet. 

Above the sterile valleys, the Jamasarie are grotesquely 
placed upon some cliff or crag. There, from the high, 
flat roofs the Jamas look calmly down upon their secluded 
world, and pass their time in meditation, and in twirling 
their prayer wheels. | 
C. M. Enriqvez. 
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Reflections of a Choughttul 
Buddhist 


To the student of religion and the philosophy of 
religion it is well to know something of the ethical 
reflections which constitute the mental pabulum of the 
disciple of the Great Teacher who loves to practice 
His teachings in the silence of solitude. In the Salleka 
sutta of the Mahima Nikaya (Book I.), the Lord exhorts 
His disciples, when they are alone not to indulge in 
speculations such as: Whatam I? Whence didI come 
and whither do I go? Is this world eternal? Is the 
world not eternal? Reflections such as these are to 
be avoided inasmuch as they do not help to realise 
Truth. The Blessed One having discovered the Path 
of Immortality, and the Path of Error, enunciated the 
laws of Righteousness, whose observance was absolutely 
necessary for the destruction of sorrow and for the 
realisation of the unconditioned state of Nrbbana. 

The cause of sorrow and suffering the Blessed One 
discovered, and He found out the secret to destroy the 
hydra-headed monster, which under the form of Tanhé 
was responsible for all the miseries of men and celestial 
beings. Tanhd, the unsatisfied Desire, was working in 
coalition with Avyjz, Ignorance. In certain post- 
Buddhistic pantheisms of India, the cause of human 
sorrow has been traced also to the source of Avid, but 
the pantheistic Avijjz is metaphysical, while the Avia 
of the Dharma is ethical and psychological. Avya@ in 
the metaphysics of vedanta connotes ignorance of the 
Brahman or self, the Avijja of Buddhism connotes a two- 
fold meaning, viz.: the suffering due to the evils com- 
mitted, and the suffering due to the inactivity of doing 
good deeds. 

“ Avindiyam vindatiti avijja, vindiyam na vindatits 
avija.” (See Visuddht Magga, Burmese ed., p. 450.) 
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In truth man born in a state of civilised society ought 
not to undergo any kind of suffering ; but we see that 
the majority in manifold ways does suffer, and when the 
cause is traced it is invariably found out that it is due to 
the violation of certain laws in the physical plane. In 
ignorance man violates the sociological laws which govern 
human society, and neglects the observance of certain 
positivistic laws which are absolutely necessary for his 
physical and ethical well-being. The ethical and psychical 
laws that man violates have been categorised and 
enunciated by the Great Teacher under the nomenclature 
of “dasa akusala” or the ten evils. The Blessed One 
by His divine wisdom promulgated the opposite virtues 
which are necessary for the development of the higher 
consciousness. These ten virtues are called the ‘‘ dasa 
kusala.” That which is irritating, causing excite- 
ment, provoking anger, producing the sensation of 
prurience is. akusala; that which produces the feeling 
of tenderness, of loving kindness, of charity, and of 
every virtue that demands self-sacrifice, is husala. 
Akusala \eads to sorrow and misery; kusala leads: to 
happiness. 3 | 

The ten akusalas are: killing and destruction of 
conscious life ; dishonesty ; indulgence in sense-pleasures, 
which cause delay in the doing of good deeds; lying ; 
slander ; harsh speech ; profitless talk ; covetousness; ill- 
will or malicious thoughts ; unscientific views.. Refraining 
from these akusalas, the philosophic student has to practise 
the opposite of these akusalas, viz.: mercy ; generosity ; 
renunciation of sensual desires ; truthfulness ; exhibiting 
the spirit of concord ; speaking softly and gently to all; 
engaged in scientific and useful discussions : non-covet- 
ousness; love to all; and the acceptance of the law of 
cause and effects. _ = 

The dasa kusalas enunciated in the positive category 
are: charity; the observance of the pledge to refrain 
from. committing the dasa akusalas; engendering good 
thoughts and living in an atmosphere of high thoughts ; 
asking others to share in the good things that one does ; 
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showing a willingness to receive the fruits of the merits 
done by others ; readiness to pay homage and adoration 
to those who are deserving ; readiness to nurse the sick 
and take care of those who are in need of service at our 
hands ; listening to the Good Law; disseminating the 
Good Law ; purifying the faith by avoiding the beliefs 
that are based on Nesctence. 

The erroneous theories condemned by the followers of 
the Blessed One are : the teleological view that the world 
was created by an /swara; the predestination theory 
that the individual has to go through according: to the 
karma that he had engendered in the past; and the 
nshiltstic theory that there was neither a past nor shalk 
there be a future. These three views the Blessed One 
condemned, inasmuch as they destroy the will to do. 
Effort is useless if these theories are accepted as truth. 
If all things are willed by an Jswara, it is not consistent 
in us to go against his will; but we see, in spite of the 
belief of the Creationists, that they do make the effort to 
find out the good. The creator becomes only a phantom 
to him who makes the effort. Predestination, too, makes 
the individual a slave, and effort becomes useless. If the 
previous karma is inexorable, emancipation from .‘arma 
is an impossibility. This view that man is the slave of 
his previous karyma was condemned by the Blessed One. 
If the Nzhilstic theory is correct, suicide is the best 
course to adopt, for it is foolish to prolong life. The 
fundamental law in Buddha’s teaching is “Effort.” 
And the effort has to be made “ Now.”’ In Pals the 
former is “ Graddha viriva,” the latter is “ appamdda.” 
The Blessed One saw by His Omniscient Wisdom the 
cause of human suffering, and He saw that there is 
absolute Emaricipation. The Great Teacher looked to 
the past, and He looked back to many millions and 
millions of kalpas link by link in the chain of causation, 
‘and He found there was no known beginning. The 
monotheistic view that a creator by his will brought this 
earth into objectivity out of nothing is, by the Buddhist, 
ridiculed out of court. What was the creator doing 
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before he made heaven and the earth? The apologists 
of the creator view say that the creator was making the 
hell for the unbelievers. In ancient India the creator 
was known under the names of “ Jswara’’ and “ Brahmé@."" 
In the post-Buddhistic period he was known under the 
name of *“ Visnu,’’ ‘‘ Stva,” and the former in his human | 
form was known as “ Krisna.” Inthe Vedie days ‘‘ Visva- 
karma” was known as the Cosmic Architect, but after 
a time he became under creator of Indra. And in the 
Buddhist age Visuakarma became the god of arts and 
crafts. With the development of the “ Sansara”’ idea in 

ancient India the creator theory became the heirloom of 
the ignorant; but it again came into prominence after 
the advent of the Moslems. Allah, the chief of the Arabian 

pantheon, became the absolute god of the conquering 
Moslems, just as in a later period the God of the con- 
quering Europeans became absolute. The family god 
of the conquering hero invariably becomes for the time 
being the god of the universe. How many creators have 
been in the past held up as supreme by conquering 
tribes? And with the death of the race the god dis- 
appears. The gods that are all-powerful to-day hold 
office only for a time ; they shall most certainly disappear 
with the decline of the vigour of their followers. The 
nativity of the gods is also an important factor in deciding 
the question of their greatness. The Aryans of India 
after their decline, and when confronted by the Moslem 
Allah, had to make their calculations to show that their 
gods were older than Allah ; and it was easy work, for 
they had the “yugas” going back to many hundred 

thousand of years. Before Allah was born there was 
Vishnu, and there was Brahma, but for some inexplicable 

reason Brahmé was dismissed as a liar by the council of 
the gods. When the Greeks were powerful Jupiter was 

their ruling deity, but with the acceptance of Christianity 

by the Romans the God of Moses became the ruler of the 
Universe. We have now rival creators in the form of 
Vishnu, Shiva, Allah, Fehovah. Jehovah was revealed 

to the Jews by Moses. They met each other at Mt. 
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Horeb. It was at Mt. Horeb that Moses met God, 
who said that, “‘ ] am come down to deliver ‘ my people ’ 
out of the hand of the Egyptians.’’ The injunction of 
God to Moses was: ‘ye shall serve God upon this 
mountain.” ©The deity who had his origin at Mt. 
Horeb, B.c. 1531, after a sojourn of about forty years 
in the wilderness, got inside the ark “ of shittim wood: 
two cubits and a half shall be the length thereof, and a 
cubit and a half the breadth thereof, and a cubit and a 
half the height thereof” Exodus xxv. 10 (B.c. 1491). 
‘‘ And he smote the men of Beth-shemesh, because they 
had looked into the ark of the Lord, even he smote of the 
people fifty thousand and three score and ten men.” 
I. Sam. vi. 19 (B.c. 1140). And in the time of Solomon 
it was found necessary to build a “house”’ for the Lord. 
{z.c. 1014). Jehovah did not forsake his people till 
the destruction of his people in B.c. 623. In Babylon 
the Jews had become observant and learnt humility, and 
when they returned to Jerusalem in B.c. 536 they were 
quite a different people. They were willing to make 
concessions ; they were forced to, for we find the willing- 
ness expressed: ‘‘ Have we not all one father? Hath 
not one God created us?” Malachi ii. 10 (B.c. 397). 
The thoughtful Buddhists in Asia decline to accept 
gods of doubtful pedigree, and they are astonished how 
sensible men in the extreme West of the Continent of 
Asia could build their faith on such shaky foundations. 
Unscientific ideas influence men’s minds when they are 
promulgated by theological terrorists. In India, if we are 
to believe tradition, it is by persecution that Buddhists 
were made to accept polytheistic Hinduism in the tenth 
century of-the Christian era. Sankara and Kumarila, 
it is alleged, were the persecutors who _ instigated 
the South Indian princes of Dravidian origin to destroy 
Buddhism. In Northern India and Kashmir a non- 
Aryan prince by the name of Mihirikula it is said caused 
the destruction of Buddhists, but it was a local persecu- 
tion, and his successor helped to revive Buddhism. Of 
all religions Buddhism alone has met with persecution 
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at the hands of its opponents in India, Tibet, China, 
Japan, Turkestan, Java and Ceylon. In India the 
Brahmans and Moslems. succeeded in _ extirpating 
Buddhism ; in Candahar, Turkestan, Central Asia, Java, 
Buddhism was destroyed by the Moslems. In Ceylon, 
the apostate king Rayjasinha, after having killed his father, 
ordered the destruction of bhikkhus and Buddhist libraries 
throughout Ceylon. Since the year 1505 of the European 
era three successive waves of Christian vandalism swept 
over Ceylon, first by the Portuguese, then by the Dutch, 
then by the British. The terrorism that began in 1505 
ceased in 1848. It was in July, 1862, that the Buddhist 
Revival began in Ceylon. In Japan, in the 16th century, 
the Buddhists were persecuted by the Japanese and 
thousands were massacred by order of the Japanese 
despotic officials. In China several] times the Confucian 
mandarins have been instrumental in torturing the 
Chinese Buddhists ; in Tibet the officials of the Bon 
religion made several attempts to extirpate Buddhism 
from the land. The number of Buddhist martyrs, we 
believe, exceeds all other martyrs, and Buddhism has 
never, for the sake of propagating its tenets, used a 
weapon in its career of humanitarian conquest. 

When men become enlightened, when they become 
disgusted of the sense pleasures, when theological dogmas 
fail to satisfy the heart that yearns after truth, then the 
Truths of Buddhism will appeal to inquiring minds. 

Buddhism rejects prayer. Once at Nalanda a man came 
to the Buddha with a request to offer a prayer to deliver 
the souls of his friends from going to hell. It was the 
custom then by means of prayer which the Brahmans 
repeat to sénd the souls of sinners to heaven. The story 
is given in the Samyutia Nikaya, papata vagga. The 
Buddha showed the foolishness of prayer. If by prayer 
sinners could be sent to heaven, why could not saints be 
sent to hell by the power of prayer? It is the priest 
who reaps the fruit of the prayer, not the departed “‘soul ”’. 
of John.Brown! Ina religion that offers a heaven to its 
devotees by means of prayer, morality is lacking. 

14-2 
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According to Buddha the law of cause and effect could 
not be changed at the will of a deity. If itis possible for 
a deity to modify the immutable laws of nature, it is. 
possible that old age, disease and death can be removed 
from the world. But the Buddha had declared that four 
things could not be changed by supplication to a god or 
Brahma—decay, disease, death and the law of cause and 
effect. Instead of teaching people to believe an error, 
how much better it would be if the truer doctrine be 
promulgated that it is better to observe the unchanging 
laws of nature than violate them. It is more economical 
to lead the virtuous life, for we need not then call for a 
priest to officiate and pray for the deity. Moreover, we, 
Save much money which could be better expended in 
relieving the sufferings of the poor and preaching the 
good Law to the Ignorant. 

Religion and Science are hostile to each other. The 
former brings into existence priests, ceremonies, dogmas 
heavens, hells, avaizras and revelations ; the latter, free- 
dom and the science of freedom ; and instead of a creator 
it gives us Infinite Truth which gives us power to destroy 
the fetters that bind the human mind to ignorance and a 
diabolical egoism. The egoism that the Buddha con- 
demned is built on the foundation of sense mortification. 

The bodily organs and limbs are made lifeless, but the 
mind struggles within, with the result of an uprising of 
upadanas. 

In ignorance man generates sankharas and sankharas 
are divided into two categories :— 

(1) punnabhi sankara; (1) kaya sankhara ; 
(2) apunnabhs sankhara; (2) vact sankhara ; 
(3) anewjabhi sankhara. (3) cetta sankhara. 

The word used in Pali to denote the man who has not 
listened to the teachings of the Buddha is “ assutavata 
potuyana.” He is ignorant of the attenuated processes of 
thought evolution. In doing a meritorious deed, in speak- 
ing a kind word, in thinking a loving thought, we generate 
the meritorious sankharas purnabhi ; in committing evil we 
generate the apushabhi sankhara, and when thought pro- 
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cesses are inactive we are in the realm of apuaaabhi 
sankhaéra. The student of Buddha's psychology, after re- 
. peated efforts, realises that itis more economical to cultivate 
the good and avoid evil. He increases the pusaabhi sank- 
haéras, and avoids the apuaaabhi sankharas. In avoiding 
the ten evils he avoids the apuaaabhi ; and in observing the 
ten kusalas he reaps the harvest of puanabhi sankharas. 
In the wheel of dependent origination we are asked 
to avoid generating the four upadanas, viz: Kama, 
Dittht, Avia, Stlabbata, The delights of sense pleasures 
when carried to excess produce kama upadana ; heretical 
beliefs opposed to the science of evolution and causality 
produce the dittht upadana. The dittht upadana is 
divided into two categories, (1) Nescience, which has ten 
branches, and, (2) Egoism, operating in twenty ways. Into 
the details of upddana it is not necessary to go, but the 
student should consult the Manual of Psychological E thecs, 
by Mrs. Rhys Davids. In the Brahmajéla sutta, the 
Great Teacher shows the incompleteness of the sixty-two 
beliefs which come under the two great categories of 
absolute permanency and annihilation. All the known 
beliefs that had existed in the past and those that exist 
to-day may be brought within the ruling of the Brakma- 
jala sutta. Absolute freedom from all these di¢this means 
iberation from the bond of excessive sense pleasures, 
from the bonds of religion and irreligion, which in their turn 
generate the consecration of falsehood, poperies, immacu- 
late conceptions, winking images and the confessional. 
Means of emancipation from the wheel of sanséra were 
discovered for the first time by the Tathagato after having 
realised the insufficiency of the vzmoksha doctrine of the 
Brahmanical Rishts. The student of Buddhist psycho- 
logy is aware of the necessity of the practice of the four 
' rupajhanas and the four arupajhanas. Inthe last stage of 
the nevasanhand sarva the mind has reached a very high 
state of perfection, a state so exalted that the Azshi 
Ramaputra Udraka who taught the Bodhisatva was 
perfectly contented therewith ; but the Bodhisatua was 
not. He wanted to realise a condition of absolute 
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perfectibility where the sensations and the perceptions 
would in no way again disturb the mind. The Brahmani- 
cal spiritual philosophy had reached the consummation in 
the nevasanna nasannia arupa Brahmaloka. The new 
philosophy of Buddha opened up the new path of 
realistic spirituality in the enjoyment of Nirvana where 
the mind was not being disturbed by the sensations and 
the perceptions of the cosmic process. To understand 
the philosophy of Nzrvéna it is necessary to study the 
sevenfold principles of visuddhi, viz.: purity of conduct, 
purity of heart, purity of belief, purity from doubts, 
purity in the path of scientific knowledge, purity in the 
path of holiness, purity in the wisdom of holiness. The 
four states of holiness are called (1) sota@patt:, (2) sakada- 
gamt, (3) anagami, (4) arahat. 

The sotapatts has to destroy three sanyojanas or the 
fetters of selfhood, of doubt, of: fanatical conduct; the 
sakadagamt: has to destroy the above three and exert to 
attenuate the passions of lust and hate ; the anagdamz has 
absolutely destroyed the five fetters above. He is 
absolutely free from all anger and lust. The last and 
the highest condition is that of the avhat or the “ vtsuddhz 
deva,” who is above gods and men. 

The emancipated arhat is compared to the lotus flower, 
which rising from the mud lifts itself up above the water 
and remains untarnished. The weaknesses that disturb 
the ordinary individual, the avhat has annihilated. He is 
gone beyond the realm of sankharas. He has attained 
to that unconditioned sphere where the radiant, infinite 
consciousness no more takes birth. The arhat in life 
enjoys the nirodha state where he realises the emanci- 
pated state, where the perceptions and the sensations are 
absolutely silent. 

To the category of purity in the path of holiness we 
have to include the following :— 

Udayabhayanu passand nidnam ; Bhanganupassdna nanam ; 

Bhayatupatthana fidnam ; Adstnavdnupassana fidnam ; 


- ~~ 


Niblidadnupassand nanam; Mucchitu khamyatd Adnam; Patisamkhanu 
passana iiduam ; Samkhdrupekkha tianam. 


13 
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The first is the science of the cosmic process enunciat- 
ing the principle of the rising and dissolution of all pheno- 
mena ; the second is the science of cosmic dissolution ; the 
third is the knowledge that one gets after having realised 
the process of the principle of dissolution ; the fourth is the 
knowledge of psychological consequences which are seen 
in having comprehended the law of cosmic dissolution ; 
the fifth is the knowledge that awakens the consciousness 
to see through the vanities of differentiating life; the 
sixth is the knowledge that awakens in the mind a desire 
for emancipation from the vanities of life ; the seventh is 
the knowledge that shows the means to escape from the 
whirlpool of cosmic miseries ; the eighth is the knowledge 
which generates the higher consciousness to rise above 
all karmic changes. The next step leads to the realisa- 
tion of the first of the Four Noble Truths. 


ANAGARIKA DHARMAPALA. 
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Buddhism as the World Religion’ 


To a Buddhist the idea of a universal religion has in 
it nothing unfamiliar or strange. It is to him inherent 
in the very conception of the Buddha—the All-wise, the 
All-compassionate Teacher. The Buddha appeared on 
this earth for the good of all; for the happiness of all ; 
to bring to all the glad tidings of emancipation from evil 
and sorrow. His message is thus for the whole world. 
It is of course not likely that at any particular time all 
men will be professedly Buddhist, nor is such a thing 
essentially necessary. What is of real importance is that 
the truths for which the teachings of Buddhism stand 
should more and more influence their lives, for, in pro- 
portion as that influence grows, the true progress and 
happiness of the world will be assuredly promoted. 

Happily the spirit of the Dharma is surely, if indeed 
slowly, permeating the thought of the world and 
penetrating into the hearts of men, and signs are not 
wanting which indicate that the coming religion—by 
which I mean the expression of the highest spiritual 
ideals of the age—will to a very large extent bear the 
impress of Buddhism. It is only natural that this should 
be so, for when the Buddha Dharma is rightly under- 
stood, it will be found to embody all the qualities which, 
in the opinion of thoughtful men, will characterise the 
religion of the future. Let us consider one or two of 
these essential points. 

First of all comes the feature of Universality, to which 
I have already adverted. I refer to it again here partly 


1 An address delivered at the Congress of Religions held in Paris on july 16 --23rd, 
1913. 
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for the purpose of removing a very common error. The 
Buddha is the World-Teacher (sattha deva manussanam), 
and His message is addressed to all mankind, irrespective 
of race, colour, caste or sex. This note of universality 
which characterises Buddhism is no after-thought, no 
subsequent development in its career, due to some 
accident of history. It was struck by the Master 
himself—not at the close of His earthly life, but at the 
very beginning of His public ministry, when He sent out 
His disciples and enjoined them to wander over the World 
‘‘out of compassion for mankind; for the good of the 
many; for the welfare of the many,’ and set forth the 
higher life in all its fulness and in all its purity. And 
the message thus proclaimed brings peace and happiness 
equally to all, to the poor and the lowly as well as to the 
high and the mighty—to Bimbisara, the sovereign lord 
of the Magadhas, and Sunita, the outcast scavenger; to 
the merchant prince Anatha Pifidika and the beggar 
Indaka; to the Sakyan Queen-mother Pra japati and 
Capa, the hunter’s wife ; to the wealthy and high-souled 
matron Visakha, the courtesan Ambapili, and the sorrow- 
stricken Patacadara; to the Brahmin sage Pokkharasati 
and the child Sopaka. Though the mission of Buddhism 
is thus all-embracing, it is not infrequently described by 
Western writers as a rigid asceticism—a cult meant for 
recluses who have withdrawn from the ordinary life of 
the world into the seclusion of the monastery or the 
forest. This is a serious misconception. Buddhism does 
indeed insist on the high value of renunciation, the giving 
up of what one holds dear and precious for the sake of 
the Truth. “ Every good deed has in it the element of 
renunciation,” says the Buddha. It is at the same time 
recognised that utter self-sacrifice, even for the sake of 
the higher life, is at any particular time possible only for 
the few, while the majority must follow a less difficult 
path, and train themselves in the sphere of duties 
attached to the household life. The due performance of 
these duties is extolled by the Buddha in unmistakable 
terms. On one occasion he was asked, What is the 
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highest blessing ? He answered the question in several 
verses, one of which translated runs :— 
‘‘ To support father and mother, 
To maintain wife and child, 
To be engaged in blameless occupations, 
This is the highest blessing.” 
(Mangala Sutta). 
Surely this is not asceticism. In fact the Buddha 
Dharma condemns all ascetic practices which involve self- 
mortification as painful, ignoble, and unprofitable, just as 
it discourages and disapproves of all forms of self- 
indulgence. Buddhism teaches the Middle Path (majjhima 
patipada) along which man may advance to perfection. 
It attaches little value to mere external practices and 
appearances. The transformation of the heart is the 
only important thing. “The eschewing of clothes, 
wearing matted hair, smearing the body with dirt, fasting, 
sleeping on the ground, being unwashed and unclean— 
none of these practices purify the man. But if a man, 
though he may wear fine clothes and costly jewels, yet 
keeps his mind serene, calm and controlled, and leads a 
chaste life, and refrains from hurting all beings, he is the 
noble person (Brahman), he is the true ascetic (Sramana), 
and he is the true disciple (Bhikkhu) (Dhammapada, X. 
13, 14). The coming religion, it has been well said, 
must appeal to reason, and stand the test of human 
experience. Buddhism completely fulfils this require- 
ment. One of its most striking features is its rationality. 
In the first place there is no veil of mystery which 
envelopes either the person or the teachings of the 
Master. The Buddha never claimed to be a super- 
natural being, nor did he ever say that the truths he 
taught were discovered by him by means of super- 
natural intervention or agency. He was, to begin with, 
a man, the son of human parents. And his attainment 
to truth was gained not by the aid of any external power, 
but by the conquest of his passion in his own heart. 
The summit of perfection to which he attained by his 
own endeavours is within the reach of all of us, if we 
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will only put forth the necessary effort. In fact, we are 
all potential Buddhas. A nobler teaching has never 
been given to the world. It adds enormously to the 
ordinary estimate of the potentiality of man. It teaches 
us to recognise in the meanest and humblest of our 
fellow-beings the possibilities of all that which is great 
and good, It inspires us with courage and confidence. 
Whenever the darkness of sorrow and trouble casts its 
thick gloom around us, whenever we feel discouraged by 
failure and seemingly insuperable difficulties, there rises 
before our mind’s eye the heroic figure of the Master 
who conquered by His own efforts, and there rings in our 
ears the heartening message: ‘‘ Let not your hearts fail, 
for if you persevere, you shall conquer, even as I have 
conquered.” 

Again, Buddhism offers no dogmas the belief in which 
Is necessary for salvation. It is understanding, know- 
ledge, wisdom, that purifies, not mere faith. The seat 
of authority is Reason, which must prescribe for each one 
of us the rule of life. On one occasion some people 
came to the Buddha with a difficulty. Different teachers, 
they said, came to them at different times. Each of them 
praised his own teaching and condemned that of the 
others. What were they to do; which teaching were they 
to accept? “Accept no teaching,” replied the Blessed 
One, “because it is handed down in tradition, or because 
it is found in the sacred books, or because it is taught by 
such and such a teacher, or because it can be proved by 
mere subtleties of logic. But accept a teaching and act 
up to it, if in your reason you are convinced that it is 
conducive to moral welfare.” There you see reason 
emancipated from the bonds of superstition and the 
fetters of external authority. Buddhism has ever been 
taught and propagated under this great charter of mental 
liberty. Is it then a matter for wonder if it has been always | 
filled with the loftiest spirit of tolerance, and if the blot of 
persecution and wars of religion have never stained the 
pages of its long history? Wherever Buddhism has 
gained a foothold, it has given free scope to all intel- 
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lectual activities. It encourages learning, for it teaches 
salvation by enlightenment and holds all advancement of 
knowledge to be a means to that end. 

India reached the zenith of her glory during the 
Buddhist period. In Ceylon the mighty achievements of 
our ancestors in various fields of activity were all 
associated with Buddhism. In Japan it has been the 
kindly foster mother of art and science. Further, so far 
as the teachings of the Buddha are concerned, there never 
was, and there never can be, a conflict between science. 
and religion, and the reason for this is not far to seek. 
The Buddha Dharma contains no speculations as to the 
origin of things and first causes—which form the most 
important battle ground in the warfare between science 
and religion. In fact, Buddhism condemns all such vague 
speculations as utterly unprofitable. Upon the sure 
foundation of principles derived from the facts of life it 
builds a system of practical ethics—a method of self- 
culture which has for its end the emancipation of man 
from all evil and all suffering. The training is threefold, 
and it is summed up for us in the famous utterance of the 
Master which contains the essence of all His teachings. 
It is this :-— 

To abstain from all evil. 
To fulfil all good, 
To purify the heart,— 
This is the teaching of the Buddha. 


And a very simple teaching it is. For one thing it 
involves no dogmas, no sacraments, no rites and cere- 
monies—which in the history of religions have been so 
fruitful a cause of dissension among men. Still, if you 
examine that little verse more closely, you will find that 
it contains a profound and comprehensive teaching. It 
touches life at all points, and covers the whole sphere of 
conduct and moral progress. 

Now what is evil, and what is good? From the 
Buddhist standpoint everything is evil which harms 
others and hinders one’s own moral advancement, while 
on the other hand everything is good which is helpful to 
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others and promotes one’s own spiritual progress. As the 
first requisite of the moral life, Buddhism demands the 
avoidance of evil. This may be regarded as a negative 
teaching of little value, but that is not so. Abstinence is 
of the utmost importance in ethical training, for it involves 
self restraint which forms the first rung in the ladder of 
progress. To be a decent member of society, a good 
citizen, one must undertake to abstain from certain things 
which are hurtful to the community. So, if aman wishes 
to lead a good life, he must abstain from those acts, the 
avoidance of which is essential alike to the welfare of the 
individual and the community. He must refrain from: 
(1) Destroying life ; (2) Taking by force or fraud that 
which does not belong to him; (3) All forms of unchas- 
tity; (4) Untruthfulness; (5) The use of intoxicating 
drinks and drugs. Then, he must not be engaged in any 
trade or occupation which may cause harm and suffering 
to others. He must not, for example, be engaged in the 
traffic of human beings, in the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicants, or in the manufacture and sale of weapons of 
destruction. While abstaining from evil, a man must 
also try to do positive good—that which is helpful to 
others. “ Be diligent in doing good,’’ says the Buddha, 
‘for the mind of him who falters in good works, clings 
to that which is evil.”” But the avoidance of evil and the 
doing of good, all important as they are, are not in them- 
selves sufficient. There is yet one more thing to do. 
The mind is the spring of action, the fountain head of all 
our efforts. It is the attitude of the mind that constitutes 
the real value of an act. Buddhism therefore attaches 
the highest importance to the third part of its system of 
self culture—the purifying of the mind. The dust of 
passion—il]l-will, lust, ignorance—has settled on it, and it 
must be our endeavour to remove this dust and restore 
the mind to its pristine brightness, so that Truth in all its 
beauteous forms may mirror itself on its surface. How 
may this be done? By the diligent, deliberate, and 
persevering exercise of those qualities which are opposed 
to the evils that becloud the mind and prevent it from 
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seeing things as they really are. Among these purifying 
tendencies, the first place is giving to Love. “ All the 
means that can be used as bases for doing right are not 
worth the sixteenth part of the emancipation of heart 
through Love. That takes all those up into itself, 
outshining them in radiance and glory.” Love, universal 
love, is the remedy for all the ills that afflict mankind, but 
it is rightly and fully practised only when we can say 
with the Master, ‘Our mind will not waver, no evil 
speech will we utter. Tender and compassionate will we 
abide, loving in heart, void of malice within. And we 
will be ever suffusing such an one with the rays of our 
loving thought. And with that feeling as a basis, we will 
be ever suffusing the whole world with thoughts of love, 
far-reaching, grown great, beyond measure, void of anger 
or ill-will” (Majjhima I. 129). 

That is the ideal, that is the goal set before the 
disciples of the Buddha. In the presence of such 
love, all ill-will must disappear, all hatreds must cease, 
and all embracing goodwill must ensue. Now, he 
who practises this threefold teaching has his feet 
well planted on the Path—the Aryan Path—“ which 
leads to peace, to insight, to the higher wisdom, to 
Nibbana.” 

It may well be asked, Why should men give up evil or 
do what is good and purify the heart ? In short, What ts 
the incentive to the leading of the higher life? The 
motive may be considered as twofold: the desire for one’s 
own good and the good of others. None of us are free 
from sorrow and suffering, and we all realise how imper- 
fect we are. We wish to be happy, and we wish to 
be perfect. We also realise that there is suffering and 
unhappiness all round us, and we wish, at least in our 
unselfish moments, to relieve that suffering and remove 
the causes of that unhappiness. These two desires 
supply an adequate motive for all right endeavours. 
They are not, as some may think, opposed to each other. 
They are in fact the two aspects of the same motive force. 
For your own good is involved in the good of all; and 
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you can perfect yourself only to the extent you forget 
yourself in the service of others. 

So, after all, it is the shared love of humanity— 
enthusiasm in and with the welfare of his fellow beings— 
that can drive man along the path of righteousness. That 
is the spirit of the Buddha Dharma. That, I feel con- 
fident, will be the spirit of the World Religion of 
To-morrow. 


D. B. JayativaKa. 
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Annual Meeting of the Buddhist 
society of Great Britain and Ireland, 


Tue Annual General Meeting of the Society was held 
on May 8th, 1914, at 19, Buckingham Street, Strand, 
W.C., with Professor E. J. Mills in the chair. 

The Chairman having read the notice convening the 
meeting, the Hon. Treasurer, Mr. William Duffus, 
read the Annual Account of the Auditor, Mr. Ernest 
Andrade, C.A., extending over the usual period from 
1st April, 1913, to 31st March, 1914. The Report was 
considered very satisfactory, and a substantial improve- 
menton that of last year. After some discussion, and on 
the motion of the Chairman, it was received and adopted. 
The Report is subjoined :— 

RECEIPTS AND PAYMENTS ACCOUNT FROM IST APRIL, 1913, TO 

31st MaRcnH, 1914. , 


RECEIPTS. 
To balances 1st April, 1913 :— 
Zs @ £58. a, 
At Bankers, General Fund ._. 6417 7 
es Housing Fund 77 1 2 
on On deposit, do. 140 0 Oo 
————- 217 I 2 
‘3 Bhskku Fund . ° . 20 0 0 
In hand, petty cash. ny - of 1 
302 2 10 
Deduct balance due to honorary secre- 
tary . : ; : ; : . 112 *1 
— 300 10 9 
To Subscriptions and donations to General 
Fund : ; é : ‘ : 138 9 4 
» Collections . . . : ae 1613 7 
»» Literary Fund— 
Sales of Buddhist Review and Litera- 
ture . §2 14 7 
» Housing F und— 
Subscriptions and donations . . 386 11 4 
Interest on deposit. : : : 5 11 6 
392 2 10 


Total . ; : : ‘ £900 11 1 
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By Rent and hire of halls ; : : 2111 6 
», Advertising, general . ‘ : 1617 © 
»» Printing and stationery, general ; , 13 9 9 

» Lecturers’ fees . . 414 6 
»» Postages, telegrams, travelling and 
incidental expenses . ‘ ‘ : 245 @& 
» Literary Fund— 
Printing Buddhsst Review . . . 7812 8 
99 General literature ‘ - 20 6 o 
Agents’ commission . 12 7 I 
Postages of Reviews and sundry 
expenses 3 : : - 22 4 6 
Bookcase . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ; 3 § oO 
——- 136 15 3 


», Balances, 31st March, 1914— 
At Bankers, General Fund 47 16 1 
Add due by Housing Fund 4 4 10 


ae =—C i522 CO Cd 
At Bankers, Housing Fund 13 8 10 
Less due to General Fund 4 4 10 
————_- 99 4 0 
On deposit 600 0 Oo 
9 Bhilkdcu Fund 20 o o 
—— 620 0 o 
——_—— 681 4 11 
In hand, petty cash. =: «a 112 5 
£900 11 1 


I have examined the above account with the books, accounts, and 


vouchers, and certify the same to be correct and in accordance 
therewith. I have verified the bank balances. 


ERNEST ANDRADE, ; 
Chartered Accountant, "| Auditor 
2, White Lion Court, Cornhill, 
London, E.C. 
May 6th, 1914. 


The following changes were made in the Council’> 
list :—Prof. Mills to be President (vice Mrs. C. F. Rhys 
Davids retired on expiry of term), and Mr. M. T. de S. 
Ameresekera to be a new member. The list therefore 
stands as here indicated : 

Patron, His Majesty the King of Siam ; President, Prof. 
Edmund J. Mills, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S. Vice-Presidents - 
Dr. Paul Carus, Prof. T. W. Rhys Davids, LL.D., Ph.D., 

| 15 | 
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Mrs. C. F. Rhys Davids, M.A., Prof. C. R. Lanman, His 
Excellency Phya Sudham Maitri, the Earl of Mexborough, 
Mrs. M. M. Hla Oung (Rangoon), Dr. W. A. de Silva, J.P. 
(Colombo). Other Members of the Council: M. T. de S. 
Ameresekera, Mrs. Avery (Hon. Secretary, Liverpool 
Branch), Frank E. Balls, Joseph Barskey, The Hon. 
Eric C. F. Collier (Hon. Foreign Secretary and Chair- 
man), William Duffus (Hon. Treasurer), Reginald Farrer, 
Alex. Fisher, Ernest B. Florence, T. W. Goonewardene, 
Mudaliyar (President, Galle Branch), Edward Greenly 
(President, Liverpool Branch), Dr. C. A. Hewavitarne 
(Ceylon), Proctor A. D. Jayasundere (Secretary, Galle 
Branch), D. B. Jayatilaka, B.A. (Ceylon), Jené Lénard 
(Budapest), Mary E. Lilley (Hon. Lecture Secretary), 
P. Oswald Reeves (Dublin), Captain C. Rolleston, 
Robert Roy, Mrs. C. Romanné-James (Editor), P. W. 
Sergeant. 

On the motion of the Chairman, it was resolved to 
make the following changes (of which notice had been 
given) in the “Constitution and Rules’’ :—Page 8, 
paragraph 4, alter “five” to “four”; page 11, para- 
graph 4, add: “The Council, however, may in its 
discretion, retain or appoint as Members or Assoctates, 
persons who render the Society meritorious service, without 
demanding a fee.” These have been rendered compulsory 
in the experience of the Council, and will be useful in 
tiding it over certain very obvious difficulties. The 
former has the effect of reducing the quorum to four 
persons from five. 

Mr. Frank E. Balls then proposed: “ That, 11 the 
opinion of this meeting, the arrangements to be made for 
obtaining premises for housing the Society should be con- 
sidered primarily with reference to the permanent residence 
there of one or more bhikkhus.” 

The resolution, not having been seconded, was lost. 
The Secretary, Mr. Frank E. Balls, then submitted his 
Annual Report, which, subject to a few minor alterations, 
was received and adopted. It is here subjoined :— 

‘* I have to submit the Secretarial Report on the year’s 
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work. In rendering this Report I am under the dis- 
advantage of not being able to give accurate figures as 
to the membership of the Liverpool and Galle Branches, 
which, however, are known to be very nearly 11 and 24 
respectively. 

‘‘The numbers, excluding the local branches, were 84 
members, 52 associates, 20 subscribers. In addition we 
can count on active help in various forms (literary and 
financial) from at least 40 others. Copies of the Review 
are also sent to 9 bhikkhus, 45 public libraries, not 
only in England but in other parts of the world, and 
to 10 editors and press writers, In addition from 160 
to 190 per quarter have been sold by the Trade. 

“During the year the following have joined :—12 
members, 10 associates, 8 subscribers, while a total of 
28 members, associates and subscribers, have been lost 
by lapse of payment, removal, or death. 

“Owing to the loss by the two latter causes of some 
of our most active workers in Cambridge and Edinburgh 
the work in those two centres has had to be temporarily 
suspended. There are hopes, however, that | a branch 
may soon be formed at Oxford. 

“ Mr. Greenly has been doing excellent work for 
Buddhism in Liverpool and Manchester (where the early 
formation of a new Branch is expected). He is repre- 
senting the Society at the forthcoming Peace Conference 
in Liverpool. 

“The Review has retained its former high standard © 
of excellence, and we receive frequent testimony of the 
appreciation with which it is read. Many of the articles | 
are of considerable merit, judged by any standard, two 
especially noteworthy ones by bhikkhus having appeared 
in the last number issued. 

“A reprint of Lotus. Blossoms, and of the Word of the 
Buddha, both after careful revision by their respective 
editors, has replenished our Stock of Buddhist Scripture. 
This enables those interested to possess for a few 
pence the writings in which the priceless Dnenme is 


enshrined. 
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“ Meetings have been held throughout the year with 
the usual exception of the month of August. | 

‘““Members of the Council have made careful and 
energetic endeavours to secure a suitable house, but 
hitherto without succeeding in finding one which would 
really satisfy our requirements. 

“There seems now some prospect that a bhekkhu will 
visit England next year. 

“ One of the most encouraging factors in the year’s work 
has been the very generous way in which our Singhalese 
friends have contributed to the Housing Fund. When 
the Society is well housed and can offer hospitality to 
suitable bhtkkhus and others, the Cause in England will 
probably make very rapid progress.” 
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Che Celebration of Buddba Dap 


Tue Buddhist Society of Great Britain and Ireland 
celebrated Buddha Day on Saturday, 9th May, 1914, at 
the Salon of the Royal Society of British Artists. The 
President of the Society, Prof. Edmund J. Mills, F.R.S., 
D.Sc., LL.D., was in the chair. 

The Chairman in opening the meeting made the 
customary reference to the exalted Teacher whose life 
and work they had met to celebrate. ‘ Throughout the 
world,”’ he said, ‘“‘ Buddhists assembled on this day to 
honour the memory of the Enlightened One. For the 
Buddha had left an imperishable memory. He had won 
the love and gratitude of men. In the last watch of that 
memorable night in which He sat in meditation He attained 
to the absolute realisation of truth. He was the first man 
of the Aryan race to open His eyes and see the Universe 
face to face. The insight to which He then attained He 
gave to the world in His teaching—a teaching of utter- 
most love. Buddha tells us that the whole of our progress 
towards peace rests with ourselves. The teaching He 
gave is only to be accepted if it is in accord with our own 
experience, if we see for ourselves that to follow such 
teaching of love and sympathy for all will make for our 
own well being. But if we do accept it, it will result to 
us in a peace impossible to describe.” 

Mr. Westbrook, who spoke on “ Buddhism and the 
External Order,” remarked that this gathering showed 
the general trend of thought in the West and was 
illustrative of the remarkable way in which the Buddha 
has risen in honour among us. He thought it also 
showed the growing sympathy between East and West. 
Wise men have come from the East as missionaries of 
peace and goodwill. This festival, we may hope, is an 
augury of wider appreciation of what the Buddha taught 
and a fuller recognition of his work. 
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In taking a general view of the Universe, the West 
was traditionally concerned with a theological scheme. 
From this point of view Buddhism might be described 
as atheistic. But this term, commonly used as connoting 
impiety, was misleading as applied to Buddhism. 

The Buddha rejected and left on one side the question 
of gods and taught the omnipresence of law. Theology 
in the West was more and more approaching this position. 
In the Buddhist teaching the universe is permeated by 
law, everywhere inherent in all things. Science was 
forcing theology to accept this conception, and modern 
views of God have much in common with the Buddhist 
conception of law. 

But scientific speculation had little or no place in the 
Buddhist teaching. The Buddha saw that the need of 
the world was moral guidance rather than physical 
science. It is the moral uplifting of humanity which 
constitutes the Buddha’s claim to recognition. He 
teaches men to live, not to speculate as to a first cause 
ora god. The gods, if they exist, are as much subject 
to law as human beings. Everything shares the quality 
of change. If we transform our anthropomorphic con- 
ception of a supreme power to that of an impersonal 
force we gain a wider and more becoming view of the 
universe. | : 

Mr. Howell Smith in a very able address on “ A nieca, 
Dukkha, Anatta’’—all is fleeting, full of sorrow, and 
without a soul—said this might be called by some 
pessimism. But scientific pessimism was not the same as 
the pessimism of one who had wasted his life or spoiled 
his digestion. Buddhism is not concerned in pointing to 
the facts of life in order to make people miserable. The 
Buddha says in effect, “ Are you strong enough, brave 
enough to see life as it is—free from illusion?” The 
Christian says, “ There is another world of unmixed 
felicity.” Buddha says, “ Sorrow must be inherent in all 
worlds.” Sorrow is association with what we dislike, 
separation from what we love. Change is the law of 
being, and, by a paradox, once change and sorrow are 
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realised, then emancipation begins and happiness and 
peace are attained. Attachment to what is fleeting, 
clinging to the illusory, only plunges men into change 
and sorrow. Theologians may say, “ Though all else 
changes man does not change—man is permanent—man 
has an immortal soul.” Buddha says: “We also are 
impermanent, transitory.” | 

If you once realise that there is no lasting joy, you will 
cease to lay hold, you will extinguish clinging. How has 
the Buddha extinguished this craving, this attachment ? 
By knowledge and by love. He has realised that there 
- is no real separateness. 

We have evidence that a few men in the world’s 
history have attained to this emancipation. The whole 
trend of evolution is to Buddhahood rather than 
towards such an ideal as Nietzsche onceived, the ideal 
of passionate egoism. 

Mr. Ameresekera (of Ceylon) dealt with some of the 
aspects of the Noble Exghtfold Path. At the outset he 
expressed his pleasure at being present at such a meeting 
here in England which recalled memories of the celebra- 
ton of Buddha Day in Ceylon. They were helping to 
give expression to their gratitude to the Teacher who 
taught the doctrine which has given satisfaction and 
peace to millions. By studying the life of the Buddha 
we find that He has embodied His own experience in His 
teaching concerning the Path ; and therefore he who walks 
in the Path, the Buddha points out, will reach the same 

oal. 

5 The speaker continued with the remark that a well- 
known writer had compared the Eightfold Path to a 
ladder leading from the mire up to Nirvana. This. 
metaphor, he said, contained a fallacy in the suggestion 
that the various divisions of the Path were to be regarded 
as steps to be taken in sequential order. Buddhism ts. 
a practical religion, and the practice of any division of the 
Path leads to an advance in all the others in a greater 
or less degree, for there is a close relation and inter- 
dependence between all. 
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What is required is acorrect frame of mind, which 
needs a deep humility of heart. 

Right Views, including a realisation of the three 
characteristics, are essential before starting on the Path. 
By taking a quiet, dispassionate view, we are enabled to 
practise the twin steps of Right Speech and Right Conduct. 
One walking in the Path puts aside slander and abuse 
which are the stock-in-trade of all partisans. Neglect to 
curb our tongues leads to obstruction in our progress. 
By Right Mindfulness we are expected to consider the 
effect of our words and actions, which too often are guided 
by impulse rather than by mature judgment. What 
effort can be .more conducive to lasting peace than the 
effort to obtain Nirvana ? 

Mrs. Romanné James delivered a most interesting 
address on the “ Buddhist Order in Stam” which will be 
published in the October number of The Buddhist 
Review. 

“The Buddha and Nature” was the subject of an 
address by Mr. J. T. Lloyd. He said that the old idea 
of man’s relationship to the lower animals was that he 
should ‘have dominion over them, to keep them in 
subjection.” We know in what that idea has resulted. 
Buddhism calls on men not merely to love “ one another ” 
but to cultivate love without measure towards all beings. 
“¢ Let him cultivate towards the whole world, above, 
below, around—-a heart of love unstinted, unmixed with 
the sense of differing or opposing interests.” The 
central teaching of Buddhism is love—its fundamental 
creed Is unity. 

As an illustration of these ideas in Western thought 
the lecturer quoted Coleridge’s A ncrent Mariner :— 

“He prayeth well who loveth well both man and 
bird and beast. 

“‘ He prayeth best who loveth best all things 
both great and small.” 

To the command ‘“ Thou shalt not kill’ the Buddha 
would allow no exceptions—neither war, nor the killing of 
the lower animals. ' Mgn must learnto realise the sanctity 
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of all life in whatever form it manifests itself. And 
this sympathy with living things must be cultivated to 
the lowlier forms also—as far as one can, even to plants, 
inanimate rocks and trees. It does one good to get away 
from the crowd—to cultivate the “forest sense.” In 
Buddhist literature we find a great number of poems full 
of the love of nature. ‘ To be in tune with nature is to be 
cheered when sad, strengthened when weak, uplifted 
when depressed. Buddhism does not depreciate life ; it 
only depreciates a lower form of life. The lower 
pleasures are condemned and the life which clings to 
them, for Buddhism calls upon all men to live with 
enthusiasm and courage. Nature is at its highest in 
man, and man should live at his highest as the crown of 
nature. Life is worth living if lived in harmony with 
nature’s laws. — | — 
After the Chairman had closed the meeting with the 
beautiful Buddhist benediction the speakers went among 
the audience to give information and answer questions. 
F. E. B. 
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Reviews and Dotices 


Buppuist Scriptures. A Selection from the Pais, with Introduc- 
tion by E. J. THomas, M.A. Wisdom of the East Series. 
Murray. Pp. 124. 2s. 

Nothing can better show the increase of a desire for Buddhism 
among us than the demand for handy manuals such as this little 
volume. It purports to be of assistance in introducing the East to 
the West, whatever the result of the introduction may be; it does 
this by presenting the English reader with a series of twenty-three 
chapters of narrative, doctrine, and dissertation, taken from various 
Buddhist sources, such as the Jateke, the Milinda questions, the 
Dhammapada. In this way one is placed, so to say, on the Buddhist 
air, the Buddhist prospect. Few are agreed in the subject of 
anthologies, and, for ourselves, we should not have chosen Buhl Stortes 
at all; an English reader is far too apt to look upon them as fairy 
stories ; and, indeed, their chief value is to give us the true setting 
of life in those early days. The “ Pig-faced Ghost ” is perhaps the 
least happy of these. We are glad to see that at last the true source 
of the dysentery from which the Buddha died has been clearly stated 
in an elementary manual. In another decade or two, perhaps, our 
Critics will cease from taunting us with the pork story. We heartily 
recommend this book. 


L’IRRELIGION DE LA ScreNcE. By Ernest Lesicng. Schleicher, 
Paris. Pp. xix. and 334. Illustrated. 

Under this somewhat curious title the author discusses with the 
reader a variety of topics such as are commonly given in this country 
in the publications of the Rationalist Press Association. He tells 
us that science is substituting itself for religion ; he describes matter 
and its movements—ethereal pressure ; the origin of the world and 
life—and, after proceeding “de lacellule A Phomme,” gives us a résumé 
of the doctrines of Larmarsh, Darwin, and Haeckel. It will be 
noticed that much of this is ancient history to an English reader. 
Naturally, it is becoming sufficiently plain that the methods of 
science are quite different from those of what is. called “ religion.’’ 
While science is dealing with knowledge as it can be tested, religion 
is considering how to come to terms with some professed unseen 
power. Strictly the enlightenment of the Buddha cannot be called 
“ religion,” for He describes Himself as merely a Teacher who had 
seen the universe face to face. The author, however, has given us a 
very readable book, which many of his countrymen and others will 
read with interest, conservative though the former are. Needless to 
say, he has no adverse comments for Buddhism. 
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ForMATION OF CHaracTER. By James B.S. Watson, M.A. With 
Frontispiece in colour and five original designs by ARCHIBALD 
ENGLISH. London, H.R. Allenson, Limited. 

Self-development is the keynote of Mr. Watson’s book, now in its 
third edition. Two men start with equal chances in life. Why does 
the one man forge his way upwards with comparative ease, while 
the other sinks downward? It is not a question of luck, the author 
maintains, but of Karma. A man wins or fails as he obtains 
self-control, self-respect, industry, temperance, the courage that 
stands fast to resist and to endure—these are the qualities which lie 
at the basis of noble character. 

CHEQUERED Leaves From Siam. By Eric Reip. Bangkok Times 
Press, Bangkok. 

Among Mr. Eric Reid’s clever Anglo-Siamese sketches, one 
entitled “A Grateful Shelter” describes at length the sale or 
travellers’ shelter which is part of every Buddhist wat! in Siam. In 
a country where Government rest-houses are few in number, 
and, for the most part, reserved for the use of officials, the sala 
is the recognised, in fact the only, harbour for travellers. ‘In the 
Buddhist’s eyes a sala ranks as a work of boon (merit), and once 
built is seldom allowed to fall into disrepair.” 

Though most of the sketches in the book are descriptions of the 
life of the foreigner in Bangkok, undoubtedly the best are those few 
which deal with native life. ‘‘ Purple Lotus,” for instance, the 
description of the simple life of a Siamese woman of the people, her 
birth, childhood, work in the rice-fields, and marriage, a life the same 
in every particular as the generations of women before her. With 
real art the author renders an ordinary subject out of the ordinary 
by the insight of his imagination. The simple story of ‘“ Purple 
Lotus,” the Lao girl, mother, and wife, holds our interest throughout, 
the more so perhaps because she was a devout Buddhist. 

‘‘No saffron-robed monk with bowed shaven head ever passed the 
house on his morning round without receiving from her some 
delicacy—a roll of pickled tea, a handful of salt fish, or a few 
cigarettes to add to the doles in his brass begging-bowl. And on - 
Wan Pra? she would go with her mother to the wat and make merit 
by some small gift of flowers or fruit or joss sticks presented in the 
family vase of beaten silver. Afterwards, without comprehending, 
but none the less devoutly, she listened to the Pali chants which the 
old abbot intoned so sonorously. Thus her brief childhood merged 
into youth, her brief youth into precocious womanhood.” 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 
The April number of the Opes Court contains B. K. Boy’s article : 


“ Currents of Thought in the Orient,” in which he points out that 
the kings in ancient India were not, by the ordinances of the sacred 
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books, allowed to stray very far from Dhama or Nsti—the moral code. 
The Western idea that they were given perfect latitude to become 
irresponsible despots is, like many other such ideas, quite erroneous. 

Another very interesting portion is the review, by the editor, of 
Dr. Berthold Laufer’s translation of a novel, The Romance of « 
Tsbethan Queen, relating an episode in the life of a Tibethan Queen 
which was written probably before the year 1000 a.p. The story, 
which deals with the love of the queen Bad Mar-gyan for the 
Buddhist monk Vairocana, her punishment and subsequent confes-' 
sion of sin, dates back to 1231 A.D., in which year the MSS., in 
the form of a long yellow roll of paper, was found in a grotto and 
reprinted. A second reprint was made in 1652 A.D., another in the 
year 1674, and a fourth under the patronage of the fifth Dalai Lama, 
who sanctioned its use in the Monastery of the Yellow Church. _ 

The May number of the Open Court has among its contents an 
article by Albert J. Edmunds, entitled ‘The Buddhist Origin of 
Luke's Penstent Thief.” The illustration, giving a reproduction of 
the coins of King Kanishka, is taken from The Buddhist Review 
1909. Heading the article is a motto, which reads as follows :— 

“‘ Both relsgtons independent tn the main, but out of aghty-nine chapters in 
he Gospels, the equivalent of one, mostly tn Luke, ts coloured by « knowledge 
of Buddhism.” 

_ Mr. Edmunds points out that the Gentile Evangelist, finding 
himself confronted all over Asia by a religion of love and forgive- 
ness, was no doubt influenced thereby and had sufficient motive 
for his penitent thief. The penitent thief of Buddhism was 
Angulimdlo, or ‘‘ Finger Garland,” a name given him because of 
the necklace of human fingers he wore. The Buddha made a 
convert of Angsitmdlo, so that when the king at the head of an 
armed troop arrived to arrest the thief, he found him a meek-eyed | 
Buddhist monk. Mr. Edmunds concludes his article by saying 
that the ground is clear for the recognition of the fact that the 
. Gentile Evangelist expressly adapted his Gospel to the world- 
religion of his age and continent. 

The Monss¢ (April number), devoted to the philosophy of science, 
contains Part II. of the article entitled, “‘ The Nature of Acquaint- 
ance,” by Bertrand Russell; “The Principles of Mechanics with 
Newton,” by Philip E. B. Jourdain; “The Units of Measure and 
the Principle of Relativity,” by Louis Trenchard More; “ Pur- 
posesveness sn Nature and Life,” by Edmund Noble; and a poem 
by Paul Carns called “ Death.” 

“The Prencsples of Mechanics with Newton,” dealing with 
Newton’s work from 1666 to 1679, is written after a careful study 
of the manuscripts of Newton prior to the publication in 1687 of the 
“* Principia,” which have been preserved in the libraries of Cambridge 
University. 

That nature has some mode of moving or acting, some way of 
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dividing or uniting, which can take none of its wonderful potency 
from the mere peradventure of chance, is the point on which Mr. 
Noble would have us concentrate. 

‘Change is eternal, but things flow and continue to flow in the 
same general way, in modes that can be relied on and predicted ; 
the vicissitudes succeed each other ; their order remains.” 

Only by realising the flux as teleological, as a working towards 
intelligent forms, do we grasp the meaning of change, and to that 
extent the meaning of reality. The changes that seem to expend 
power do but insure its continuance. The power that changes not 
survives all change as the very possibility of change. The French 
poet spoke more wisely than he knew when he declared that “ nothing 
endures eternally in order that all may endure.” 

In the Hindustan Review for March Mr. Angus Hamilton briefly 
describes ‘‘ The Passing of Korea.” 

Long years ago Japan conceived a line of action in Korea and 
has fashioned it to suit her needs. There is no doubt that the 
position of Korea in regard to Japan is unfortunate, both geographi- 
cally and politically. Lying between the territories of China and 
the islands of the Japanese Empire, the hermit kingdom has suffered 
continually from that unhappy intimidating influence by which a 
paramount power so frequently manifests its authority. 

In “ An Appeal to Young Indsa,” published in the Modern World, 
Mr. Sagar Chand, writing from the Middle Temple, asks ‘ Those 
who sit in meditation upon the banks of Gunga to spare an hour or 
so a week to give seekers of the light some pearls of holy wisdom, 
some flowers of celestial beauty ? Know you not,” he says, “ what 
the poet puts into the mouth of the Buddha who took the Mother 
lamb upon his neck? ‘Twere all as good to case one beast of grief as sst 
and watch the sorrows of the world in yonder caverns with the priests who 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


The Arts and Crafts of Indiaand Ceylon. By Ananpa Coomanas- 
WANEY. Foulis. 6s. net. 

The following may be had at nearly half price from Luzac & 
Co. :— 

Verdffentlichungen der deutschen Pali-Gesellschaft : 

No 1, Puggala-Pajinatti, Das Buch der Charaktere. Aus dem 
buddhistischen Pali-Kanon (Abhidhammo) zum ersten Male tber-. 
setzt von Bhikkhu Ny4dnatiloka. 8° (XII., 124 S.) Breslau, 
IgI0. 3. | . 

No. 2, Khuddaka-Patho, Kurze Texte.. Aus dem Pali tbersetzt 
von Karl Seidenstiicker. 8°. (38S.) Breslau, 1910. 1°50. 

No. 3, Pali-Buddhismus in Ubersetzungen. Texte aus dem 
buddhistischen Pali-Kanon und dem Kammavacam, Aus dem Pali 
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Gbersetzt nebst Erlauterungen von Karl Seidensticker. 8°. (XII. 
4728S.) Breslau, 1911. 12. 

No. 4, Die Reden des Buddha aus der angereihten Sammlung 
Anguttara-Nikaya. Das Zweier Buch. (Duka-Nip&ata.) Aus dem 
Pali zum ersten Male iibersetzt und erldutert von Bhikkhu Nyana- 
tiloka. Breslau, 1911. 2.30. 

No. 5, Kleine systematische Pali-Grammatik. Von Bhikkhu 
Nyanpatiloka. 8°. (VIII.,120S.) Breslau, 1911. 6. 

No. 6, the First Fifty Discourses from the Collection of the Medium 
Length Discourses (Majjhima-Nikiya) of Gotama the Buddha. Freely 
rendered and abridged from the Pali by the Bhikkhu Silacara. 
2vols. 8°. (202, 245S.) Breslau, 1912, und Leipzig, 1913. =—12. 

No. 7, Die Reden des Buddha aus der angereihten Sammlung. 
Anguttara-Nikaya des Pali-Kanons. Aus dem Pali zum ersten Male 
tibersetzt und mit Erlduterungen versehen von Bkikkhu Nydna- 
tiloka. Das Vierer Buch. (Catukka-Nipato.) 8°. (XII., 518 S.) 
Breslau, 1g11. 16. 

Journats.— THE Open Court (monthly); THe Mownist 
(quarterly); THE Manasopu1 (monthly); THe Mopgrn Review; 
THe Cryton NATIONAL Review; East anp West; ASIATIC 
QUARTERLY REVIEW; JOURNAL OF THE Roya Asiatic Society (and 
Branches); JOURNAL OF THE S1aM Society; Licut oF Duarma; 
LicgHt or THE East; THE Mopern Wor._p; THE VEDIC 
MAGAZINE; THE HInpDuSTAN REVIEW. 

Periodicals received with thanks :-— 

THE RaNnGoon CoLceGE ASSOCIATION JOURNAL; THE MAHABODHI 
JournaL; THE Monist; Luzac’s ORIENTAL LisT anD Book REvizw; 
Tue Vepic Macazine; Tue Hinpustan Revigw; THE JAGAjjyori 
(in Bengali); BuLLetin DE L’EcoLe FRANCAISE D’ExTREiME-ORIENT;} 
JourNaAL ASIATIQUE; JOURNAL OF THE Roya AsiaTic SOcIETY ; 
JOURNAL OF THE S1aM SocigETy ; THE OPEN CourT ; ORIENTALISCHES 
ArcHiv; THe Dawn; THE WorLD AND THE NEw DISPENSATION. 


Rotes and Rews 


Erratum.—In the April number of the Revsew under the 
Frontispiece and in Table of Contents for Gamhdrd read Gandhara. 

Tue Moncoiian Revicion.—Bishop Frodsham thinks that 
Confucianism and Buddhism are feeling the ‘stimulating effect ” 
of Christianity both in China and Japan. He has seen in Japan 
a Buddhist “Sunday” School, and in China a Buddhist Church 
Council. The good bishop evidently thinks these things are 
novelties. Miss Beatrix Bulstrode contributes to the Illustrated 
London News of the 28th February, ult.,a most interesting account 
of the Mongolian “religion.” It is surely time this ceased to be 
called ‘“ Buddhism.” The Chief Lama is married; there are 
official ritual dancing entertainments ; and the treatment of male- 
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factors is most disgustingly cruel. The illustrations (from photo- 
graphs) are simply appalling . Sixty-five per cent. of the male popula- 
tion are said to be Jamas. Naturally, there is much immorality. 

A Missitonary’s Mistake.—The Western Dasly Mercury, in a 
recent issue, reporting a sermon recently delivered at Plymouth by 
a returned Wesleyan Missionary, tells us that ‘‘ Buddha started on 
a fundamental error, and no ordinary man could follow, even in 
theory, his teaching. The average Burmese simply looked up at 
Buddha’s teaching and gasped, unable to understand it...” The 
worthy missionary informs us that there are 84 millions of Burmese 
Buddhists. The spectacle of all these people “gasping” must 
indeed be interesting. Perhaps some of our good Burmese readers 
will send us a description of this phenomenon. Or does it exist 
more probably in the imagination of the excellent raconteur ? 

More Converts.—yYet another Englishman has taken Buddhist 
vows. Some of our friends here will doubtless recollect Mr. A. L. 
Mynn, who paid us a flying visit a number of months ago. On the 
17th February, ult., he made his public declaration as a Buddhist 
and assumed the white robe of an Uposdka, being initiated at the hands 
of the veteran Right Rev. High Priest, J. Seelakhanda Maha Thero, a 
very great distinction in itself; seventy-eight other monks were 
also present, the occasion being the anniversary of Colonel Olcott’s 
death. Colonel Olcott was a man who did much for Buddhism in 
Ceylon. Mr. de Mynn is more than fifty years of age, and has had 
a great variety of experiences in a very adventurous life. Not long 
since he was in police charge of the Northern District of Bombay ; 
has seen service in Egypt, Burma and the Indian Frontier, and has 
latterly been Assistant Commissioner of Police in Northern Nigeria. 
Well may it be with him, and soon may he become a bhskkhu. 

On the 21st February two young Germans were admitted as 
upesampathas—Bhaddyo and Mahanamo—by the Rev. Nydnatiloka, 
himself of the same nationality ; two others, Messrs. F. Lenge and 
F, J. Bauer, were ordained monks. There was a large gathering in 
the beautiful hermitage at Dodanduwa to welcome the many 
sympathetic visitors. The grace of the Triratna be on all the ordained . 
ones. (With acknowledgments to S. W. W.) 

A BexraTep TRANSLATION.—We welcome the appearance of the 
much belated translation of the Asguttava Nikaya. The Anguttava 
belongs to the Su#ta Pstdka, which is the philosophy of folklore of 
ancient India. To have read the five Nikdyas of the Sutta Pitake is | 
to have some knowledge of the primitive history of the ancient Arya®- 
race. To the historian of the Aryan race a knowledge of the five 
Nikayas is essential. The student of religious thought has now the 
means of making himself intimately acquainted with the virile 
. utterances of the Lion of the Sakyas, thanks to the translator, 
Mudaliyar Goonerata. To the readers of the Buddhist Review we’ 
recommend an earnest study of the book. 


HOUSING FUND 


The Council desires to express its grateful ore for 
the following recent donations :— 


P. Domingo Dias, Panaduve ie :: see Rs. 100.00 
Walter de Soysa, Alfred House, Colombo .. 150.00 
V. H. M. de Silva, Government Dispensary, Mahawala- 

tenna, Balangoda ... 5.00 
A. Simon Fernando Wijeguneratne, Main Street, Colombo 21.00 
D. N. Weeratunga, Madiya Matava “isis 50.00 
G. D. Simon Jayawardena, Vidane, ee Padukka 15.00 
A. Theosophist oi sive sis 10.50 
O. A. Jayasekera, Proctor, Dematagoda ve sue we - ¥§.00 
J. D. Fernando, Dam Street, Colombo...  ... ——..... 10.00 
W. J. Fernando, Broome, N. W. Australia wee eee 5.00 
Solomon de Silva, Dunsinane, Punduloya ... oe 6.00 
D. S. Senanayake, Woodlands, Kanatte Road, Colombo... 31.00 
Messrs. Cornelis, Fernando & Bros., Pettah, Colombo ... 100.00 
L. N. de Silva, Matara a 30.00 
John Silva, Farmer Boyal, Via ‘Childers, Queensland, 

Australia... 60.00 
W. D. Cornelis Appuhamy, Panawals, Kubaloluwa R. O. 

Veyangoda . eee ove as 2.00 
L. John de Silva, Maravila ... 50.00 


A. B. Gomes Kotahena, c/o. Aitken Spence & Co., Colombo 15.00 
P. James Cooray, “‘Amalin Cottage,” Alutgama, Bentota 5.00 


N. Methasena, Hindagala, Peradenuja bis 2.00 
Collected by A. D. Jayasundere, Proctor S.C., Galle— 

Hendris de Silva Dheerasekera, Haberadruwa ... aa 50.00 

Babiana Samararatue, Upasika, Cumbalwelle _... —P 50.00 

William de Silva, Proctor, Galle... ieee. oes 15.00 


Mrs. D. H. Amarasinghe, Nalande, Galle . dee én 10.00 
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Che Cure of Sorrow. 


‘“‘ One thing only, Brothers, do I make known, now as before ; 
Sorrow and the Cure of Sorrow.” 


In this brief sentence the Buddha announces his life- 
work. In order to understand the announcement rightly, 
we must ascertain in what sense he used the term 
“sorrow.” It is said that throughout his earlier years 
his life was most carefully guarded by his father from ill 
of every kind ; that all his surroundings were as happy 
as possible ; and that he was physically and mentally a 
highly accomplished young man. But on three occasions 
he eluded his guards, and had personal evidence of old 
age, disease, and death. His servant told him that all 
must submit to these things; and this led him to ponder 
whether there were any real cure for human misery. His 
father’s home, however, was no place for these investiga- 
tions ; and so, leaving his wife and child (both of whom 
he tenderly loved) he set forth one night, assumed the 
dress of a mendicant, and sought deliverance. 

The story is probable enough. The Buddha found 
his opportunity in a very enlightened and perfectly 
tolerant age; studied under the best teachers with 
earnestness and perfect understanding; and finally, after 
an agony of intuition, obtained deliverance in that 
memorable night of solitude under the Bé-tree. ‘But his 
mind had grown with its quest ; and he eventually attained 


vastly more than he had set out to find. 
16 | 
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We must notice at once that the prevalence of sorrow 
could hardly have seemed to him a very original dis- 
covery. “Dukkha” means almost every adverse condition 
of experience, from the slightest trouble to the bitterest 
agony one can conceive. There is no great literature 
that has not announced it. The Psalm-prayer (xc. 10) 
tells us: ‘The days of our years are threescore years and 
ten; and if by reason of strength they be fourscore years, yet 
is their strength labour and sorrow ; for it 1s soon cut off, 
and we fly away." The Roman poet Lucretius repeats 
the wail of the ages; the author of the Epistle to the 
Romans (viii. 22)—in a very fairly accurate translation 
of a well-known Buddhist passage—sets forth that ‘ the 
whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain together 
until now.”’ 

No; assuredly ordinary pain did not require any 
declaration by a Buddha. The sense of it grows with 
age ; it is only the young and ignorant who can say they 
do not know it. How often we try to conceal it, even 
from ourselves! And very frequently we do not perceive 
it, though a moment's thought brings it back, and we 
know then that it has been there all the time. “Call no 
man happy until he is dead”—and what then? To take 
a simple illustration. Everyone feels that the air is a 
living enough reality when he is abroad in a storm and 
has to face it. But when the air is still, it is equally 
real, equally vital; it is literally burning us up all the 
time. And it has taken many centuries of “ Right 
Understanding” to teach us this simple truth. 

What, then, is the Lord Buddha’s announcement ? 
The most extraordinary statement ever placed on record 
—Sabbe sankhara dukkha. Nothing about happiness— 
especially the greatest happiness of the greatest number 
—nothing about heaven, deity, sin—simply Sabbe Sank- 
hava dukkha—all construction is sorrow. There is 
absolutely no reserve, no exception; all construction is 
sorrow. Gas, liquid, solid; animal, vegetable, mineral— 
in so far as you can call any of them constructed, made 
up, compounded, you identify sorrow. Here, then, we 
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come upon a cosmic truth. Sorrow began when the first 
construction began. Present one unit—whether of mind 
or matter—to another, and there arises that which we 
call craving in the mental world and attraction in the 
physical world. So, after all, mind and matter are much 
the same thing; and the Buddhist doctrine is that 
matter is made by, and out of, mind. 

Now, there is a peculiarity about construction or making 
that we must notice at this point. All construction is 
impulsive, and so involves rebound. Hence whatever is 
done is necessarily going to be undone; what has been 
made has to be unmade. All construction whatever, 
then, must of its nature be impermanent. And this it 1s 
that mainly opens the door to sorrow. You are in the 
midst of splendid health, and happy fortune, perhaps. 
“Vanity of vanities,’’ says the Preacher, “all is vanity!” 
But the wise man sees that there is a way out of the misery. 
Misery, too, could be made impermanent, if we could 
find a way. 

And as to the term “ sankhara.” If construction 
means sorrow, may we not take it that the more composite 
an object is, the more it is organised, the more highly it 
is charged with sorrow ? Is it really well, even supposing 
envy were a good thing, to envy anyone much above us 
in rank, in fame, in intellectual attainment ? He too is 
but a passing show. To say nothing of his perhaps 
keener perceptions feeling sorrow more. 

Or, reverting to the vegetable world, can anyone doubt 
that a plant can feel, who knows how it] grows, or has 
noticed how artfully it exercises its weapons of defence, or 
turns its roots earthwards and branches heavenwards ? 
Can we doubt that even a crystal can feel (for no other 
term is applicable), who knows its delicate structure, and 

how easily it is affected by its environment ? . Every 
_ world has its own sorrow, and every grade-jof its own 
sorrow. The sense of separateness, the sense of craving 
for what is separate—these are universal. Surely the 
Buddha spoke truly when he said that he saw the 


‘Cuniverse’’ face-to-face. 
16——_2 
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And what shall we say of Mind—“‘ the cause, the lord 
and the maker of all things,” as the Dhkammapdada teaches 
us? Mind, too, is a sankhadra, compounded of thought, 
feeling, volition. The condition that we call ‘mentality ”’ 
is a condition for sorrow. Mind, then, is impermanent. 
I am asked sometimes if Mind can enter Nibbana ; but 
there is no sorrow there. 

And let us be careful to avoid confusion in this matter. 
The Nibbana that the Buddha offers us in this life—to be 
attained in a comparatively short space of time—is what 
is termed Kilesanibbana—the extinctions of the passions, 
and the final assurance of utter relief from sorrow when 
we die, the impossibility of rebirth. The Nzbbéna attain- 
able in this life is a state in which no new sorrow Is made, 
in which no new karma, bad or good, is originated. What 
we can attain of Nibbana in this life is the sense of com- 
position gone, the loss of the sense of that upon which 
existence really depends. For ultimate Nzbbana is 
unconditioned peace, the end, as the Buddha told us, of 
our sorrow. 

And here lethus ‘consider for a moment the question, 
Is there, then, to be no happiness in this life? Now, the 
Buddha makes it clear that all good that comes to us comes 
through good previous activities, of whatever kind, of our 
own. Almost always our lives are a mixture produced 
by bad and evil karma. As to existence, he makes it 
most definitely evident that existence necessarily means 
sorrow. Such happiness, therefore, as we may fairly 
expect in this life, arising from good karma,’ must be 
independent of, and unmixed with, our “existence ’”’ as 
such ; a sort of companion-presence, not always seen or 
always known. It is not a quest, but a result. And 
everyone will agree that, viewed as a quest, it is one of 
the vainest in which we can engage. The Buddha refers 
to a truer at times, as may be supposed, but nearly always 
in the sense of relief or deliverance. Such was the bliss 
he himself felt, in the last watch of that memorable right 
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under the Bé-tree ; such is the meaning of those ecstatic 
songs of the early Arahats, men and women, that have 
‘come down to us. And pervading them all is a subtle 
sense of detachment, of a simple strangeness that is new 
and fresh to the mind. His kingdom is not of this world. 
And when he utters one of his rare hints as to what 
Parinibbana is, he does not describe it as happiness, but 
as the end of sorrow. All questions have disappeared. 

How is this end to be attained? It 1s, of course, a 
gigantic task, and one Buddha could never accomplish it. 
There have been many Buddhas in many zons, and there 
will be many more in many other zons. But the 
problem of the universe, “ whether Buddhas arise or do 
not arise,” is always the same. Hence there is never any 
novelty about the teaching; and whether there be any 
time or space, the teaching is independent of them. We 
can see well enough that there is an unorganised drift 
towards Nzbbana ; bound and rebound cannot go on for 
ever without getting tired, and the great physical fatigues 
of the universe mean its final conversion into unavail- 
able energy. But the Buddha’s object is to present us 
with a perfectly systematised plan, founded upon a 
perfect intuition. Briefly stated, it consists in undoing 
the attraction or craving process upon which all building 
up or existence is founded. 

Where, then, shall the remedial process begin? Is it 
to begin with the crystal where there is least feeling, and 
watch the magnificent evolution of this into a man or 
something still higher ; or shall it start with the highest 
and end with the lowest? For they are all so much 
mentality, and the question is at first sight open. More 
explicitly, is the Noble Eightfold Path applicable in 
either order ? 

Now it is the habit of the cosmos to take the easiest 
way. And there can be no doubt that beginning with 
the more highly constructed products, such as men and 
gods, isthe easier. The mentality there is more sensitive ; 
the universe begins with physical attraction ; proceeds 
with the evolution of nature of all kinds; and ends, as 
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Buddhists say, “when the last grain of sand has entered 
Nibbana.” 

We have only space now to consider the cure of sorrow 
among human beings and others more or less like them. 
The prescription is the Noble Eightfold Path, and it 
applies always, and everywhere :— 

(1) Right Understanding, (2) Right Intent, 

(3) Right Speech, (4) Right Act, (5) Right Livelihood, 

(6) Right Effort, (7) Rightly Watchful Mood, 

(8) Right Meditation,—one way bent. 

Reams have been written and printed about the Noble 
Eightfold Path; doubtless there will be reams more. 
And at first sight it seems so simple; we should have 
expected something more elaborate, more profound. 
But the simplicity is only apparent. Begin to wade in, 
and, as the great Teacher said, you will find that, like 
the sea, it becomes deeper and deeper as you go on. 

Let us consider two introductory points. What is the 
meaning of the word “ Right’? ? We can see at once 
that the Path is the path of Righteousness. But it is 
more than that. The term in the original connotes 
utter, supreme ; every grade of righteousness up to the 
highest. For the Master’s system is a system of attain- 
ment. The “wading in” takes time; sudden conversion 
is not in the question. And it is not all at once that we 
can accustom ourselves to the bracing of the Buddhist 
air: 

The second point is, do we take the different items 
one after the other, or where do we begin? The answer 
is that they are really simultaneous, like knots in a net, or 
the cross-points in a spider’s web ; though “ Right Under- 
standing” is a sort of general position of reference, like 
the spider herself! Some have supposed that we begin 
with Right Understanding, and, having acquired that, 
proceed to Right Intent, and so on ; until in our old age, 
or some other age, we manage ‘to. reach Right Medita- 
tion! The great thing is to begin somewhere or other, 
and begin at once. It will be found that matters soon 
commence to clear up. 
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We may, perhaps, be disposed to go farther, and 
looking ahead a good deal, ask if, in all future zons of 
rebirth, we are to work exclusively on these eight instruc- 
tions. It seems strange to say so, but the Buddha, with 
the most perfect candour, tells us, No. ‘If, O monks, ye 
would attain the highest, ye must transcend righteousness, 
to say nothing of unrighteousness.” After all, itis a means 
to an end, the end of sorrow, of separateness, of craving. 
Further, the Master teaches us that no system of mental 
training can be otherwise than vain that does not contain 
the Path. Indeed, on this point he is rigorously uncom- 
promising. It is a warning from him to economise our 
time, and leave the so-called religions alone. 

Finally, the Buddha insists that he is nothing but a 
Teacher. It is for us to work out our salvation, to do 
the constant thinking that success implies. We should 
do this, because ; 

(1) The Noble Eightfold Path is the greatest intuition 
of the greatest of the Aryan race. 

(2) The contrary—Wryvong Understanding, etc.—is an 
unthinkable instruction. 

(3) Every serious man who tries to better his mind 
finds himself consciously following it. 

(4) The acceptance of it leads in practice to the 
diminution and destruction of bad deeds and bad karma, 
to the increase of kindness, loving sympathy and good 
karma; and so to the gradual elimination of sorrow from 
the lives of himself and others. 

And, since everything that is made will necessarily be 
unmade, we can see clearly that the ultimate cure of 
sorrow lies deep down in the very nature of things. Our 
hope is based upon the universe. 


Epmunp J. MILLS. 
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Pessimism in Buddhism. 


“ ] teacu Sorrow and the ceasing of Sorrow,” was one 
of the Buddha’s earliest definitions of his system ; and 
again, at the end of his long administration, he repeated 
once more that it was Sorrow and the ceasing of Sorrow 
only that he taught,—nothing else. The Four Great 
Truths which he made known to the world, were those of, 
Sorrow, Sorrow’s Cause, The Way To -Sorrow’s Ceasing, 
The Ceasing of Sorrow. It is perhaps excusable then 
that early European students at first sight mistook this 
for a religion of pessimism—though in doing so they 
missed the whole meaning of Buddha’s teaching. They 
allowed themselves to dwell too long on the idea of 
Sorrow, without passing on to that of the Ceasing of 
Sorrow. The old misunderstanding dies hard; and 
indeed there are those who delight in seizing and cling- 
ing to what they believe is their rival’s weak point. 

People who know nothing else about Buddhism at 
least know this much—that it is pessimistic. But, now 
that so great a part of the literature of Buddhism has 
been translated and published, and that the meaning of 
the Buddha's teaching is so much better explained by 
able writers, there is no reason why this time-honoured, 
but entirely unjust, charge of pessimism should not be 
dropped. 

Students of Buddhism are quick to understand that as 
the recognition of Sorrow is an essential point in the 
teaching, it is not likely to appeal to those who cannot 
see Sorrow at the root of all things. Those who go 
‘through life with the set determination of “ making the 
most of their time” for purposes of amusement and 
frivolity, are not likely to appreciate the truth of 
Universal Sorrow. But, even though such people strive 
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to shut out of their minds the haunting fear that the 
flying years are robbing them of their youth and comeli- 
ness, and bringing them nearer to old age and death, 
yet, the recognition of these forms of Sorrow are forced 
upon them, in spite of themselves. 

Now the Buddhist is not taught to shut out this truth. 
On the contrary he faces Sorrow and the transiency of 
life squarely armed with the knowledge of acure. To 
close one’s eyes to the truth is to live in a fool’s paradise. 
Buddhism, it has been truly said, is not the religion 
for fools. It demands of us an immense sacrifice—the 
sacrifice of the craving, or will to live. It teaches the 
necessity for the cessation of life—life being Sorrow and 
transient. Life can only be made to cease by the 
destruction of the craving to live. With the destruction 
of craving are also destroyed, Rebirth, Pain, Sorrow, 
Disease, Old Age and Death. Looked at calmly and 
dispassionately the seeker for truth realises that this is 
indeed the truth. 

Buddhism flows on with the unswerving exactness of 
chemistry, electricity, mathematics or any other science 
of Nature, in none of which is there found any exception 
to the inexorable course of cause and effect. It is painful 
to face Sorrow and Transiency, but if they are facts to 
be faced, the acknowledgment of them cannot be called 
pessimism. 

On the contrary, Buddhism is essentially optimistic. 
The escape from Sorrow is to Sorrowlessness ; its attain- 
ment rests entirely in our own hands. There is no God 
can help or hinder us. That we do not attain to this 
condition rapidly is due to our own ignorance of the 
fullest meaning of Sorrow. If we did REALLY and CLEARLY 
understand its significance we should cease at once to 
load ourselves with that evil Kamma which bears its 
bitter fruit of rebirth. 

Now, what is Sorrow? Sorrow is not a punishment 
inflicted on us as a result of sin. Sorrow is ignorance. 
Its reverse is Sorrowlessness, which is Nirvana, and is 
the supreme realisation of Transiency, Sorrow, and the 
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law of cause and effect. It is the peace of mind which 
passeth all understanding. It is a state of profound 
repose and equanimity, which it is impossible to disturb, 
“This tmmovable deliverance of the mind, ye monks, this 
truly ts the end,” says the Buddha. Nirvana is nota place 
like Heaven or Paradise. It is a state, synonymous with 
Sorrowlessness, Deep Comprehension, and the utter 
absence of effect-bearing causes. 

“The destruction of greed, the destruction of hate, the 
destruction of tlluston—this, O! friend, 1s what ts called 
Nirvana,” says Sariputta. When its detractors accuse 
Buddhism of being annihilistic, it should be remembered 
what things it seeks to annihilate—Sorrow, greed, hate 
and illusion ! 

‘Cessation 1s Nirvana,” says Nagagpna to King 
Milinda. : | 

‘“* Nibbana 1s simply sorrow destroyed,” is Paul Dahlke’s 
definition . . . ‘As darkness prevails where there 1s no 
light, as vest prevails where there is no motion, so also 
Nibbana 1s everywhere present where sorrow and change do 
not prevail.” 

The realisation of the truth of Sorrow must necessarily 
sober a thinking man, but it does not oppress him. 
Hand in hand with it is the truth of Sorrow’s Ceasing— 
which is cheering and uplifting. It is well known that 
the Buddhists of Burma and Japan are the most light- 
hearted people in the world ; and Indians who have long 
discarded Buddhism are probably the most pessimistic. 
The teaching that wealth and gain are illusions is 
indelibly stamped upon the character of the Burmese, 
who have very little regard for money or position. 
These are essentially a happy people. 

It is written in the Dhammapada, “ We who call nothing 
our own, saturated with happiness, we beam like the radiant 
gods.” 

“Of such as live happily in the world, I also.am one,” 
said the Buddha. Happiness that is innocent is not 
discouraged ; and, Paul Dahlke in his Buddhist Essays, 
says the proof of this is the serene enjoyment of natural 
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beauty which we so often meet with in Buddhist 


literature :— 
“ Enchanting, O Brother, 1s this Gosinga Wood: 


splendid the clear moonlight: the trees stand 1n all ther 
bloom: heavenly odours, as tt were, are wafted around,” 
—one monk remarks to another in the Suttas. 


C. M. EnrRIQUEZ. 


Ceachings of Che Buddha. 


There is no fire like lust ; no sin like hate; no sorrow 
like the sorrow of existence. No happiness is greater 


than peace of mind. 
Dhammapada. 


My efforts are directed towards lightening the burden 
of pain and shaking it off for ever. Therefore seek I 
the path of salvation final and complete. 

Fo-sho-hing-tsan-ching. 


Whoso conquers desire that is difficult to subdue, 
sorrow slips from him, like water off a lotus-leaf. 
Dhammapada. 


Even if a man has power over others, yet ought he to 


be gentle with the weak. 
: Udanavarga. 
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Che Roble Eightfold Path 


].—Ruicut Speecnu. 


THE third member of the Noble Eightfold Path in 
order of mention is Sammavdaca or Right Speech. With 
our arrival thereat we enter upon the consideration of 
that section of the Path which, in the tri-partite classifica- 
tion of its component parts, is called Sila or Morality, or 
Right Behaviour. Looked at in one way, this section of 
the Path may be regarded as its first, its initial section ; 
for, the observance of the rules of right behaviour or 
morality is the primary and indispensable condition of all 
progress upon the Path. This is true both for the house- 
holder and for the homeless one. But, whereas the 
homeless one’s observance of moral behaviour is, or ought 
to be, the outcome of a particular and constantly maintained 
attitude of mind, (the precise business of the homeless 
one and his sole title to follow such a mode of life being 
his maintenance of this attitude of mind,) the householder’s 
adherence to the rules of right behaviour are based almost 
wholly upon a deliberate and heedful attention to these 
rules in themselves. The predominant characteristic of 
the life of the latter is activity in word or in deed, or, it 
may be, both in word and deed. The prescriptions as 
to right behaviour enumerated in the third, fourth, and 
fifth members of the Noble Eightfold Path are simply 
the rules meant to be observed in the course of all his 
doing by the householder who takes the Buddha as his 
guide. Such a householder, as he goes about his daily 
work in the world, is advised in all his activities to give 
heed to these three things :—(1) that his speech ts right ; 
(2) that his actions are right; (3) that the means by 
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which he earns his livelihood are right. At present, 
however, we have only to deal with the first of these 
three injunctions, right behaviour, and therefore now 
ask :—What precisely is that kind of doing to which in 
the Noble Eightfold Path of the Buddha, is given the 
name of Right Speech ? 

Right Speech as taught by the Enlightened One is 
comprehended in the following distinct prescriptions :— 

(1) That men should speak only that which is true. 

(2) That they should not speak what is false. 

(3) That they should not speak evil of others. 

(4) That they should refrain from slander. 

(5) That they should not use angry and abusive 
language towards any fellow man. 

(6) That they should speak kindly and courteously 
to all. 

(7) That they should not indulge in pointless, foolish 
talk, but let their speech be sensible and to the purpose. 

To dwell in any detail upon these injunctions as to right- 
ness in speech were a thankless and to some extent also 
a needless labour, so familiar are they in one form or 
another to every intelligent person who knows anything 
at all about right behaviour. They are the commonplace 
of every system of moral teaching, ancient or modern, 
Eastern or Western, religious or non-religious. Yet, there 
is one thing well worthy of note about the Buddha’s 
statement of the precepts of Right Behaviour, a feature 
that distinguishes his mode of presenting them from 
nearly every other system of morals, and that is its purely 
utilitarian nature. The Buddha’s exposition of Right 
Behaviour is devoid of even the least trace of the notion 
that by doing “right” and shunning “wrong” a man 
will win the approval of some being or beings greater 
than himself, possessed of absolute power to shape his 
destinies according to their own good will and pleasure ; 
and that in return for his “ right” doing, for his acting in 
accordance with their wishes, sucha being or beings will 
bestow on him the reward of happy circumstances in this 
or in some other world; while .if he does “ wrong,” acts 
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contrary to their decrees, they will mete out to him asa 
punishment for the same, unhappiness and suffering, 
either here or hereafter. 

From any such idea as this the teaching of the Buddha 
is wholly free. If, in obedience to the recommendation of 
the Enlightened One a man practises Right Speech, he 
does so without the slightest reference to what any superior 
being or beings may think of his action. He is to practise 
rightness in speaking solely on account of the beneficial 
results to himself and others that will follow upon such 
practice, these results never proceeding from thecapricious, 
self-determined decree of any superior being or beings, 
but inhering ia the very nature of things as they have 
come to be, forming part and parcel of the essential con- 
stitution of the universe of Cause and Effect. All that 
the follower of the Buddha does when he obeys any of 
the precepts of morality enunciated by his Teacher is to 
follow that course of conduct which is most in harmony 
with the fundamental laws of existence—of all existence ; 
seen as well as unseen existence ; physical as well as 
psychical life—as these laws have been ascertained and 
verified bythat Teacher. When his actions are in harmony 
with these laws, happiness will come to him and will 
follow him as a natural result without intervention or need 
for intervention on the part of any superior power, as 
surely and inevitably as his own shadow that never leaves 
him. If his actions are contrary to these laws, then pain, 
altogether apart from what any higher power may or may 
not do, will as certainly follow him as the wheel of the 
cart follows the heel of the ox that draws it. A man’s 
own deed is the one sole power that brings him happiness 
or unhappiness, and necessity for the intervention of any 
other there is none. 

In the language in which the Buddhist Scriptures are 
written, it is noteworthy that there are no words exactly 
corresponding in meaning to the English words “ right ” 
and “wrong.’’ The words which for want of a more 
suitable equivalent are usually so translated, bear rather 
the meanings respectively of “skilful” or “profitable,” 
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and ‘“unskilful ”’ or ‘“‘ unprofitable ” than any of the loose, 
vague, indefinite ideas which the words “right” and 
“‘wrong’”’ convey to the generality of ears that hear them. 
To refrain from lying and slander, harsh speech and idle 
chatter, is, for a Buddhist, to speak skilfully, to use the 
tongue to profit and to advantage. Contrariwise, to utter 
falsehood, to speak evil of one’s fellows, to use abusive 
language towards anyone, or to indulge in frivolous con- 
versation, is, in regard to speech, to act unskilfully, 
unprofitably, or to a disadvantage. 

The end and aim toward which this skill in verbal 
action is directed, the profit or advantage to be secured 
thereby, is, as already said, happiness in this and in all 
worlds. Ina group of human beings, a society of any 
sort, where truthful, kindly, courteous, sensible speech is 
the general practice, the happiness and general well- 
being of the members of a group of human beings will 
obviously be much increased by their adherence to such 
a practice, and correspondingly decreased in measure 
as they depart from it; while, where the opposite 
practice is followed, where lying, slanderous, harsh, 
and senseless speech is indulged in, the lives of 
members of society cannot but be the more unpleasant 
for the fact. But, there is a further profit and advantage 
in Right Action beyond this, the most obvious sort. Right 
Action does indeed, here and now, promote the wellbeing 
of all concerned, of “self” as well as of “ others” ; and if 
it did not do so there would, for the ordinary person, be 
but little reason for practising it; but it has another and, 
to say the least of it, an equally important consequence. 

To a follower of the Buddha, right action, morality, in 
the ultimate analysis is a recognition expressed in deeds 
of the factthat separate, individual existence is nothing 
but a delusion—a very potent and not easily penetrable 
delusion, it is true, but still a delusion. Moral behaviour 
is the acknowledgment in the acts of daily life—and to 
acknowledge a truth in one’s actions is perhaps the 
sincerest, ‘as it is certainly the most impressive, method of 
doing so—that these other beings I see around me are 
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not really what they seem to be, separate and apart from 
me, but in some way are myself—if it be permissible to 
entertain the idea of self at all; in refraining from doing 
them hurt, I am refraining from hurting myself; in 
promoting their welfare, I am in reality promoting my 
own. It is a practical recognition that these terms 
“‘ self” and “ others,” “own welfare” and “ others’ welfare”’ 
at bottom are meaningless and false, and that there is 
only one welfare and happiness to be secured—the 
welfare and happiness of all beings that exist, in which 
happiness, as one of those existing beings, which calls 
itself “ I” perforce will have its share. If I refrain from 
deceiving others by false speech, it is because in lying I 
should only be practising deceit upon myself; and’no 
sensible person would wish todo that. If I circulate false 
reports about my neighbour’s weaknesses I am really 
slandering myself—an altogether foolish proceeding. 
If, giving way to annoyance and anger, I use harsh and 
abusive language towards another, I am cursing and 
abusing myself—which is the act of one not quite sane. 
And, if I indulge in silly and pointless talk, again it is 
myself I injure, as I fritter away time and mental powers 
with idle nonsense. 
Now this recognition that “self” and “others’’ are 
not the separate centres of interest that to ordinary 
perception they appear to be, the acknowledgment that 
for each human being there is only one true interest— 
that of the whole body of life to which he belongs; and 
that this interest is best to be secured by the extirpation 
and extinction in each individual of all sense of -eparate 
self-existence—this is the goal towards which all Buddhist 
teaching, partly explicitly and partly implicitly, points the 
way. For the ordinary man of the world, a very effective 
method of combating and finally overthrowing the false 
sense of separate self-existence is fo act as tf that sense 
were a false one, to act as tf the ‘self’ were a delusion. 
And this, as already said, is just what all right behaviour 
is—a recognition in fact that there is no separation 
between the interests of “self” and the interests of 
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“others.” It is a practical recognition that another’s 
welfare is my welfare, another’s distress my distress. 
Hence, if the assumption on which it is based be a correct 
one, in the simple following of courses of Right Conduct 
the proof will be obtained that that assumption is correct ; 
belief in it will be more and more strengthened as those 
Right Courses continue to be followed, until at length it 
will pass into an overmastering conviction that the case 
actually is so; that it is no mere assumption but a fact, 
such conviction ending ultimately in a full and perfect 
realisation of its truth. The teaching of the Buddha ts 
that this assumption 1s a correct one; to act upon his 
instructions as to conduct is therefore for the ordinary 
person the best, the most readily accessible means of 
proving its truth. By following these instructions such 
a person will eventually arrive at the realisation of the 
last, the ultimate truth of life—the truth that all sense 
of “me” and “mine”’ is sheer delusion and so attain 
to the unshakable peace, the calm security of him who 
is harried no more by multitudinous hopes and fears 
for his own wellbeing. 

The sequence of happening whereby the deeds of each 
man are brought back to himself is called in Buddhist 
writings Kamma—a word which, despite its strange and 
unfamiliar guise, stands for something that is no more 
mysterious than the law of cause and effect (already well 
known to us in the visible physical world) translated as 
regards the field of its activity to ‘what we may call the 
psychical or mental world, the world of unseen supra- 
physical activity. 

As most frequently expounded in the West, Kamma— 
or to give it its better known Sanskrit name of Karma— 
is conceived of as a law that renders back to each 
individual in some future life—or it may be in this 
present one—the due result of his present doing in the 
shape of happiness or unhappiness; and this way of 
presenting it is to many minds the most intelligible, and, 
to some minds, the only intelligible way of doing so. 
The great mass of unreflecting humanity, and even a 
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considerable proportion of the reflecting moiety, are still 
‘‘ naive realists,” more or less, in all that concerns psychic 
life. The better informed and more reflective minds of 
our race have already abandoned, or are fast abandoning, 
that naive realism once so prevalent, according to which 
we are supposed to be living in a solid, substantial world 
made up of positively real, discrete objects such as 
mountains, rivers and plains ; stones, plants and trees ; 
to say nothing of houses, tables, and chairs. But it is 
now clearly seen by most people who take the trouble to 
think about it, that there is no really reliable testimony 
available in proof of the existence of any such objects. 
It is perceived that, strictly analysed, the existence of 
such things, or of a world made up of such things, is no 
more than an inference drawn from the data furnished 
us by our own sensations; and the inference is by no 
means bound to be correct ; indeed, it may very pos- 
sibly be quite a mistaken one; hence, the “world” we 
assume to exist is only a convenient term by which to 
designate the totality of our sensations ; it is a system of 
“things” invented solely by ourselves in order to 
account for these sensations, and it might very easily 
be something altogether different from what we imagine 
it to be. In short, thinking people no longer care 
positively to assert the existence of any specific object, 
but hold all-terms indicative of the existence of actual, 
specific objects to be merely a convenient manner :of 
designating ‘a certain associated group of sensations, a 
method of simmarising these sensations and never to be 
taken as indicating belief in the veritable existence of 
objects exactly corresponding to the terms used. When 
we name an object, it is only of some sensation or set of 
sensations that we are speaking or ever can speak, for 
apart from sensation we know and can know absolutely 
nothing of any “ object.” 

But though thus abandoning the artless realism as 
regards physical things that once dominated men’s 
minds, all do not yet see that we are guilty of an exactly 
parallel naive realism when in dealing with matters 
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pertaining to the psychic realm. We speak as if there 
actually existed such things as real, discrete, positive 
‘selves.”’ These two kinds of naive realism, if we take 
the trouble to look closely into them, stand on all fours. 
Just as we know nothing of “ objects ’—physical objects 
—save in so far as they do something, as some effect is 
produced upon one or other of our sensoria, the name of 
the object being nothing more or less than the name for 
such an effect ; so, strictly analysed, we know nothing of 
a “self’’ save in so far as zt too, does something, as some 
effects of a psychic nature are produced, the word “self” 
closely scrutinised, being nothing more or less than the 
name for the psychic action, of whatever nature it may 
be, that is taking place at any given moment. 

What, indeed, can we know of any “self” apart from 
some form or other of internal psychic activity? As 
little as of an “object” stripped of all qualities—that is, 
of all possibility of producing effects upon a human sen- 
sorium. Where no action is taking place we cannot 
rightly say that anything has existence, and this must hold 
good as well in the psychic domain as in the physical. 
Where no psychical activity is taking place, we have no 
warrant for saying that anything is present, call it,“ self” 
or by any other name we choose. It is always activity 
and nothing else but activity that is perceived in either 
domain, the physical or the psychical, and a ‘‘self’’ that 
does nothing is as hypothetical as an “ object” devoid of 
' qualities. The one, like the other, is a pure chimera ; or 
if that seems too strong a way of stating the case, at the 
very least theyare unproved and unnecessary assumptions. 
With a little trouble, it is possible to state all the facts of 
the physical and the psychical domain, and to deal with 
them in quite an intelligible manner, using terms of force 
instead of terms of substance ; and every reasonable per- 
son will surely agree that it is preferable to do this, 
inasmuch as it comes into closer agreement with the 
actual truth—so far as actual truth can be ascertained or 
guessed at by creatures whose every mental operation, by 
their very nature, is carried out under the conditions of 
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Avijja or Unknowingness. Under that darkening veil 
perforce we have to do all our perceiving and thinking, 
but in admitting this, we are yet bound to make the most 
accurate observations it is in our power to make, and 
correspondingly to draw therefrom the most correct 
deductions it is in our power to draw. Doing this, we 
are driven to the conclusion that we know and can know 
nothing either of discrete “objects” or discrete “ selves”’ 
in themselves ; and of that of which we know and can 
know nothing, how can we rightly say that such a thing 
exists ? | 

If, however, despite all such considerations, we still 
persist in holding that there are “‘ things in themselves” or 
“‘ selves in themselves,’ we recognise as well first as last, 
that we are forsaking the solid ground of known fact for 
the vague and uncertain realm of fancy and imagination. 
But this is precisely what a follower of the Buddha may 
not do and still remain a follower of the Buddha. For 
the teaching of the Enlightened One is nothing else but 
the outcome of the most determined attempt that has yet 
been made upon our earth to have done with all fancies 
and get down to facts and to nothing but facts. 

One of the facts ascertained as a result of that endeavour, 
the most significant and pregnant of all in its consequences, 
is this of the non-existence, the absence from the universe, 
of manifested things and creatures, of any constant, 
persisting substratum in the whole flux of sensations, 
perceptions, mentations, and consciousnesses that make 
up a human being. To perceive this fact for oneself— 
after it has been pointed out by a Buddha or by one 
taught of a Buddha—is the one essential mark of a 
follower of the Buddha. Hence, when a Buddhist speaks 
of Kamma—or Karma—the law of cause and effect as 
operative in the psychic realm, however he may sometimes 
present it for the benefit of minds unable to grasp it as it 
actually is, in its perfect purity, what he really has in 
mind is a great law, universally active which from moment. 
to moment ceaselessly brings into, existence the totality 
of sentient creatures that are found in a universe. Each 
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such creature is nothing else but a representation of the 
Kammic cause that gives it birth. It is merely a force or 
energy made visible, audible, tangible, and so forth as 
the case may be, and is as purely temporary in its nature 
as are the waves upon the surface of a lake, each of which 
is no more than a momentarily manifested configuration, 
visible to the eye, giving evidence of the existence of a 
pulse of vibration passing through the surface water. If 
then a Buddhist says that men reap the results of their 
present deeds in future lives in the shape of happy circum- 
stances as the “reward” of “ good” deeds, and unhappy 
circumstances as the “punishment” of “ evil” deeds, it 
must never be forgotten that this is only a manner of 
speaking. Whata Buddhist really means when he makes 
such a statement, put as nearly as may be in the language 
of scientific accuracy, is, that men’s deeds, whether “good” 
or “evil’’ all pass into and become part of the great 
stream of doing or activity or Kamma that makes and is 
a universe, and producing their due effect, each according 
to its kind, gives rise to a wave—so to speak—upon the 
sea of sentient life, that presents itself to our perception 
as a sentient creature, the said creature being the sensible 
embodiment of corporealisation of the deeds that gave it 
birth (which deeds had else remained unsensed), exactly 
as the wave on asheet of water, visible to human eyes, is 
the embodiment, the corporealisation of the pulse of vibra- 
tion passing through the sheet of water; and that this 
creature experiences happiness or unhappiness, not in 
any sense as a “ reward” or “‘ punishment,” but simply 
as the natural, inevitable outcome of the deeds of which 
it is the expression. In other words, a human being— 
or any other being for that matter—does not get happi- 
ness or unhappiness, but it zs happiness or unhappiness 
embodied, made visible as the due result of past doing. 
In the teaching of the Buddha the real motive for 
doing ‘‘ good ”’ and shunning “ evil ”’ is thus seen to be, 
not the procuring of happiness for self (since such a being, 
regarded as a continuously existing entity simply does 
not exist), but instead, the wish, the desire, the aspiration 
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to contribute nothing to the stream of cause and effect 
that is a world which will be liable to breed as a result 
unhappiness and misery—that is to say, which will cause 
to arise living beings that will have to endure unhappi- 
ness and misery. Compassion, fellow-feeling, and not 
selfish regard for own welfare, is thus seen to be the real 
root and foundation of Buddhist morality. Self-regard 
is impossible where it is clearly understood that there is 
no continuing “ self’ and therefore no “own welfare” in 
any positive sense of the words. The question: Will 
this deed bring me suffering ? has no place in Buddhist 
morality, regarded in its ultimate significance. The 
simple question asked is, Will this deed lead to suffering? 
The ideas held by the genuine follower of the Buddha as 
to the entirely provisional nature of the distinctions “ se/f”’ 
and “ others,” make it impossible for him to ask, “ Will 
this deed bring suffering to me ?” 

But since the vast majority of mankind are under the 
domination of the idea that the words “ self ” and “ others” 
stand for permanent distinctions ; that there actually 
exist discrete, continuous entities, and all ordinary 
thought—and therefore speech—is based upon such an 
idea, Buddhist morality may perhaps most comprehensibly 
Le studied by the many as a rule of conduct based upon 
that saying of the Buddha: “As I am, so are these; as 
these are, so am I,’’—that is, upon a feeling of compassion 
and pity for “others”’ as distinct from “self” and a 
resolve not to do anything that will cause to ‘‘others”’ a 
sensation that would not be agreeable to “sei/f.” And 
since the insidious idea of self is not easily or speedily 
to be suppressed, but will persist in intruding itself, then 
one may go on to say, if one chooses, that in avoiding the 
making of any additions to the World’s pain, and in trying 
to add to its happiness, one is warding off pain from, and 
gaining happiness for, oneself, as forming part of the 
World thus by such effort made more happy, less unhappy. 
But in the clear, true view of the nature of the universe 
of life taught by the Buddha, all thought of a permanent 
continuous self is utter error ; all calculation based upon 
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such a thought mistaken and false; and there is left the 
genuine follower of the Enlightened One naught to do 
but to strive evermore to banish such an erroneous notion 
from his mind, and to base all his activities of body, 
speech and mind upon the simple consideration of their 
effects in happiness or unhappiness for the being, of 
whatever nature it may be, that may come into existence 
as the result of such activities. 

It may be said—indeed it has been said—that thus to 
base morality upon a pure feeling of compassion for others’ 
suffering is to pitch its note too high for ordinary human 
ears to hear—that it is to invite men to live at a moral 
altitude where the air is pure and rarefied beyond all 
capacity of common man to breathe and live. Curiously 
enough, this objection to Buddhist morality as too exalted 
for ordinary human needs comes most often from those 
who, in their own persons, not infrequently are striking 
instances to the contrary. There is very little that is 
pleasant or attractive in the position of the Western 
apostle of an alien faith in any Oriental country. He is 
an object of unceasing suspicion on the part of the natives 
of the country. All his actions—even those most obvi- 
ously the outcome of simple goodwill—are interpreted as 
cunning wiles to seduce the innocent from allegiance to 
their own established faith. And if, after long and weary 
labours in an exhausting and enervating climate, the 
missionary at last wins some of the sons of the soil to 
place themselves under his tuition, it is only to find with 
doleful frequency—a frequency the missionary hardly 
cares to speak about, even in his own intimate circle— 
that they have done so out of no feeling of admiration or 
respect for the teaching that is going to be presented to 
them, but solely on account of the prospects of material 
advantage which they believe will open before them in 
connection therewith. To those of his countrymen who 
may happen to be in the land as part of the machinery of 
its government, or in order to acquire wealth for them- 
selves by traffic in its resources, the missionary is to a large 
extent an object of thinly veiled amusement, and even 
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contempt. He is regarded as a fool or a fanatic for his 
efforts to spread the very religion which, nominally, at 
least, is professed by the very men who so regard him. 
Except in a few rare cases they do nothing voluntarily to 
help him in his work; and in many instances their 
general behaviour and mode of life are a direct and 
powerful hindrance in the way of his success. 

Now, what induces sucha man to undertake such a thank- 
less task, looked down upon alike by those belonging to his 
religion and by those whom he seeks to induce to belong to 
it? It cannot be any monetary consideration, for many 
a missionary is a man of education, who could command 
at least as high, if not a higher remuneration for work he 
is able to do, amid far more congenial surroundings— 
namely, in his own native land. And such fame and 
honour as he may happen to receive in the very limited 
circles in his homeland, where labours such as his meet 
with approval, can hardly be looked upon as any adequate 
inducement to face a general discomfort of life often 
amounting to hardship, and to run an ever-present risk 
of falling into chronic ill-health and premature death. 
There is only one conclusion possible, and that is— 
passing over the inevitable exceptions—that the missionary 
undertakes the work he does out of a feeling of pity and 
compassion for his fellow man living in the ‘‘ dark places 
of the earth,” as he believes him to be. He believes that 
his fellow man is suffering for lack of something which 
he has it in his power to give him; and simply in order 
to be able to give it him, in order to relieve the suffering 
of that other, not of himself, he accounts but lightly the 
loss of worldly prospects, health, life itself. 

Or let us turn to the case of men of an altogether 
different class. Say that an explosion has taken place in 
some fiery mine. Numbers of men are below at work 
when the catastrophe occurs, but a few are above at the 
pit head. It is only with the greatest difficulty that these 
atter can be restrained from going down the mine at 
once to try what they can do to rescue any who still 
may remain alive below, so little do they reck of the risk 
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they themselves will run of perishing in the after explosion 
that usually follows the first. They are possessed by 
such intense fellow-felling for their comrades’ distressing 
position that the prospects of wounds and death to them- 
selves simply does not count with them. For pure 
compassion’s sake they are ready to face such deadly 
peril to life and limb, and to perform such deeds of heroism 
as no consideration appealing to mere self-interest could 
ever induce man to face or to perform. 

Those who would have us believe that compassion and 
fellow-feeling is no sufficient basis upon which to found 
a morality, have yet to study human nature at its deepest, 
which is also its best. The noblest, bravest deeds that 
adorn the annals of our race, all the most difficult achieve- 
ments of men, all doing that has demanded the most 
persistent and strenuous effort, all those actions that 
have called forth the loudest, most universal approval of 
mankind, have been performed, not for any personal 
reward, but for the sake of something, some idea, some 
ideal, some good that had scarcely anything to do with 
self and its interests. True, such great, such selfless 
deeds are not done every day; neither do we meet at 
every street corner with men who have done them; but the 
mere fact that the hearing of such deeds sends a thrill of 
admiration through every human heart that is not quite 
dead, shows that the possibility of performing such deeds 
lies there too, in those approving hearts, ready to blossom 
out into actuality, into a similar deed, when comes the 
occasion fitted to call it forth. What exists as a potentiality 
rightly regarded, already exists in actuality; and this 
forgetfulness of self, this carelessness for own welfare 
that springs from compassion or fellow-feeling for others, 
is really the only sure and certain foundation upon which 
to build a morality that is going to appeal to all rational 
men, at all times, in all places. 

And this is what Buddhist morality is meant to do. 
It is meant to be the universal appeal and call to the 
right life such as no candid, open-minded person can 
honestly gainsay or resist, since it is an appeal based 
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upon facts, and upon the unavoidable deductions that 
follow upon those facts. This it is first of all, and so far 
is a statement of the rules and reasons of righteousness 
which requires nothing more than the exercise of common 
sense and rational judgment to commend itself to every 
reasonable man. After this it is a statement of an 
important, nay, of an indispensable component of the 
means whereby may be obtained deliverance from the 
bondage of sentient existence. Here, truly, as in the 
nature of the case is inevitable, the Buddha’s code of 
morality does not, as in its first use, bear its own demon- 
stration in itself. Butif it is not susceptible of immediate 
logical proof, on the other hand it is capable of being 
put to a practical proof that is quite as satisfactory in its 
outcome. For if, for the nonce, a man assumes that the 
Buddha speaks truly when he says that in so far as any 
one faithfully follows the course of behaviour he recom- 
mends he thereby weakens his attachment to the sense 
of separate existence, and so assuming actually does 
follow the course of action thus prescribed, he will find 
as he proceeds with his practice of the same, that his 
attachment, his clinging to self-existence, is in fact being 
weakened. The recognition in deed that others are as 
he is himself—which is all that morality is at bottom— 
and that aught that would be to their detriment is as 
rigorously to be avoided as aught that would be to his 
own, gradually, as it is persisted in, brings about and 
furnishes the proof that such actually is the case, that 
others’ weal is his weal, and others’ woe his woe, and 
ultimately makes possible the supreme insight of all, that 
there is really no “his” and no “ others’ weal and woe, 
but only one common weal and woe in which all share. 
Contrariwise, persistence in behaviour the opposite of 
Right Behaviour, action that ignores the hurt that may 
come to others as consequence thereof, makes this last 
highest insight impossible to the man who so behaves 
and acts. Life is not all logic. Life is also practice, 
And he who does not act in accordance with the theory 
—for the moment putting it as such—that his neighbour 
18 
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is himself, can never arrive at the full conviction that this 
is so, and therewith to emancipation final and complete 
from all the cares and anxieties for self that distress the 
life of all who have not won to full insight ; in brief, he 
can never come to full and perfect deliverance from 
suffering. So far, then, as that branch of Right Behaviour 
which is called Right Speech is concerned, when a man 
refrains from lying and slander and harsh words and 
frivolous chatter, and practises instead speech that is 
truthful and kindly and courteous and sensible, he is 
doing two things—he is helping to make himself and all 
who come in contact with him, happy here and now, and 
he is also making possible and powerfully furthering his 
speedy attainment of that state of mind in which he will 
perceive the true nature of all this show of things, and 
with that supreme perception, find final deliverance from 


it all. 
II. 
Ricut Action. 


Regarded from the point of view of a practical guide to 
conduct, the outstanding most characteristic feature of the 
Buddha’s teaching is its inculcation of harmlessness as 
the thing first to be aimed at in all men’s activities of 
body, of speech, and of mind. Summed up in one word, 
the advice of the Buddha to his followers is that they so 
should act, that from their action no harm shall follow to 
any living creature whatsoever throughout the entire 
gamut of existence. He enjoins men to an unreserved 
respect for the feelings and rights of everything that has 
life, setting up in this regard no distinction between 
themselves and so-called “lower” forms of life, but 
holding their own existence as only one (and not the 
most important at that) among many diverse manifesta- 
tions of a great life that embodies itself indifferently in a 
worm and in an archangel. The brotherhood, not of 
man only, but of all that lives, is the effectual teaching of 
the Buddha, and the duty of each man correspondingly is 
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to let his existence in the world be the cause of as little 
harm as possible to all other forms of life without any 
exception. It is quite true that the effort to do this can 
never be perfectly successful in a world where the very 
condition of the continued existence of each form of life 
is that it should appropriate to itself for its own main- 
tenance something that else would have gone to the 
support of some other creature. So far as in him lies, 
however, the follower of the Buddha has to reduce this 
quite inevitable infringement upon the potential well- 
being of other creatures to the narrowest possible limits. 
Hence the fourth member of the Noble Eightfold Path, 
taken as a whole, and the second member of that division 
of it which deals with Si/a or Morality, is an injunction 
to men to refrain from the infliction of wounds or 
death, by despoiling other beings of their possessions, 
or by the ungranted gratification of lust upon them ; with, 
as final injunction, the precept that requires abstinence 
from intoxicating liquors and stupefying drugs, whereby 
men are robbed of self-control and proper consciousness 
of what they do, and hence are liable, all unwitting, to do 
one or another—or it may be all three—of the forms of 
hurt to fellow creatures already enjoined against. Samma- 
kammanta or Right Action is the name given in the Palz 
to this division of the Path, and it is distinguished from 
Right Speech in that it deals with deeds done by the 
body instead of with those done through the tongue. 
Specifically, Right Action means to refrain from killing, 
stealing, adultery, and the partaking of intoxicants, and 
thus baldly stated, differs but little from the behaviour 
enjoined in some other religions and systems of morality. 
Yet the particular meaning which each of these injunctions 
has in the teaching of the Buddha make it worth while 
to consider each separately. 

The injunction to refrain from killing, for instance, 
means much more than a requirement to refrain from 
taking the life of one’s fellow man. It is an injunction 
to refrain from injuring or killing, as also from being the 
cause that others injure or kill, any living creature at all, 
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from man downward to the lowliest insect that crawls at 
his feet. Such an injunction, so understood, will produce 
profound consequences in the life of any man who sets 
out to obey it. He will be the warm friend of every 
movement having for its object the protection of the 
animal creation from cruelty and wrong. In his own 
person he will never inflict suffering upon any dumb 
creature with which he has to do. He will never be a 
“ sportsman ” of the kind that admires only to slay. He 
will know how to love the beasts of the wild—and still 
let them live. He will spy upon their manner of life and 
take pleasure in ambushed observation of them—and they 
will go their ways unharmed by any deadly weapon of 
his. Neither will he be the cause that others shall inflict 
suffering or death upon any living thing, by making 
requirements involving such suffering and death. Neither 
for the nourishment nor for the adornment of his own 
body can any observer of the Buddha’s injunction against 
killing make demands necessitating the injury or death 
of man or of bird or of beast. In a society where this 
injunction was obeyed, no trophies of furs or feathers 
from any slaughtered creature would be seen upon the 
person of human beings. In such a society human beings 
would all be humane beings, and no invidious distinctions 
would set a limit to the scope of their humanity. To 
wear on one’s body the spoils of massacred creatures 
would be to stamp oneself a crude barbarian, as a being 
from the outermost fringes of the cultivated world, 
lacking acquaintance with the simplest elements of 
civilised life. The slaughter-house, that ghastly ensign 
of utter disregard for others’ right to live, would also 
disappear from such a society, for none would care to 
nourish his own body with portions of the bodies of any 
murdered thing. And even though another’s hand did 
the actual deed of killing, none for that would feel that 
his guilt was any the less. With men thus animated by 
a spirit of respect for the rights of other living beings 
besides those of their own species, we human beings 
would lose our present ill-repute among the lower 
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creatures for the most cruel, most cunning, most to be 
feared of all creatures; and following upon this happy 
change, who knows what new and beautiful relationships 
might not spring up between us and our humbler 
brothers of the dumb creation ? 

This attitude of sympathy for the lower creatures, 
however, by no means imports, as some have thought, a 
lessened regard for the rights of human life. If an 
observer of Right Action in this the first department of 
the same, would not injure or slay animal or bird on 
man’s behoof, neither would he injure or slay, or cause 
the death or injury of man in favour of any of the lower 
creatures. Here, as elsewhere, the Buddhist view avoids 
the falseness of extremes. According to the first precept 
of Right Action, all life is sacred, that of the insect no 
less than that of the man; that of the man no less 
than that of the insect. No Buddhist could be guilty of 
the absurdity of denying food to men in order that he 
might give it to beasts. The supreme sanity that is the 
constant characteristic of the Middle Path, saves him 
from all such error. 

The second precept of Right Action is directed against 
stealing. In the literal meaning of the Pal: phrasing, it 
is a prescription against taking things that have not been 
given, an injunction that is intended to cover every 
possible method whereby one individual might obtain 
possession of the goods of another individual without that 
other’s full and free consent. It is thus a requisition to 
shun the hurting of another in that part of himself which 
is his possessions, as the first precept of Right Action, 
among other things, is a requisition to do no hurt to one’s 
neighbour in that part of himself which is his private 
person. Hurt may be done another in his possessions in 
quite a variety of ways. It may be done by the sly 
_ stealth of the hidden thief or by the compelling violence 
of the open robber. It may be done by fraud and deceit 
in trafficking or by the hazard of games of chance. Each 
of these is a means of obtaining possession of goods or its 
tokens without the unconstrained consent of the owner 
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and so are breaches of the second precept of Right 
Action. Where this precept was fully observed upright- 
ness and honesty in business would be the general rule 
among all classes of merchants. Man would be able to 
deal with man with the unreserved confidence, the mutual 
esteem and respect that come of unreserved confidence. 
None would seek to secure his own gain by compassing 
the loss of another in any underhand, hidden way. 
Gambling of all kinds would also be unknown, as well in 
its more dissembled as in its more obvious forms—as 
well in the shape of speculation upon a rise or fall in the 
price of commodities as in the form of a wager upon the 
fortune of a turned-up card or the halting-place of a 
whirling wheel. The wild feelings and passions such 
hazards arouse in men would all be absent,—and absent 
also would be the many deeds of wrong to others and 
despair for oneself that only too often follow thereupon— 
to the no small gain of the whole community. The bread 
of others would not be played with and withheld from 
them only that one’s own coffers might be stored with 
gold. And no ruined gamester would pass to shame or 
to a dishonoured grave because he had let go his all to 
fill with unearned gains the pocket-book of a fellow. 

The third of the Buddha’s precepts of Right Action is 
an injunction against doing sexual wrong to fellow beings. 
This is a requisition to refrain from secretly leading 
astray another’s wife, young girls under the care of 
guardians, or brides betrothed to another. It is a pro- 
hibition of the gratification of sexual appetite by force or 
violence at the expense of any of the opposite sex, as it 
is also a prohibition of such gratification in every unnatural 
way, by “ crimes against nature.” 

This injunction against wrong gratification of sexual 
appetite is in effect a recognition that the razson d’étre of 
that appetite is simply and solely the continuation of the 
species and the one justification for its indulgence, the 
production of a new being. -It is, in fact, a recognition — 
_ of the rightness of a marriage state. The fact that the 
“homeless one,’’ the follower of the Buddha in the mode 
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of life he lived after he had attained enlightenment, 
makes promise to refrain entirely from the sexual act, is 
no contradiction of this. All are not prepared to follow 
closely in the footsteps of the Blessed One. All have 
not attained to such convincing vision of the truth of his 
teaching regarding the impermanency, the unsatisfactori- 
ness of all sentient existence, as to feel the urgent 
necessity of taking such steps, adopting such a manner of 
life, as will bring such existence to the speediest possible 
end. And so long as this is so, so long as any feel no 
such necessity, there is nothing in the least reprehensible 
in their gratifying the sexual, like every other natural 
appetite, provided only they do so ina way that involves 
no harm or hurt to another in feelings or in person ; 
provided thereby they do no wrong to any being living 
as a consequence of their deed. But for the man whose 
ways of thinking are permeated with the Teaching of the 
Buddha as the cloth is stained with the dye in the dyer’s 
vat, the sexual act is one he feels he must renounce, for it 
is for him an affirmation of the very contrary of that 
Teaching. It is the very acme of the affirmation of the 
will to live in its most intense form, instead of that 
' affirmation of the will to be delivered from life which lies 
at the root of all the Buddha’s words to men. 

The final precept of Right Action is an injunction to 
abstain from the use of intoxicating liquors. So far the 
Buddha’s prescriptions as to what constitutes righteous 
behaviour differ but little from those of every other 
teacher of men who make pretension to inculcate a code 
of Right Conduct ; but at this point the Buddha makes a 
decidedly laudable departure from many of them, in- 
cluding that taught by the founder of Christianity. 

It is undoubtedly well to enjoin men to abstain from 
actions so hurtful to themselves and all connected with 
themselves as are killing and stealing and lascivious law- 
lessness, but there is a very serious defect, a defect indeed 
whereof the importance can scarcely be exaggerated, 
in any system claiming to instruct men how to direct 
their lives aright, which omits to tell them totally to 
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abstain from a liquor so potent to produce wreckage of 
mind and understanding as is alcohol ; since through the 
simple partaking of this noxious drink, men, otherwise 
kind and honest and self-restrained, become liable to 
break every precept of Right Conduct upon the slightest 
provocation—or upon none. Sucha lamentable omission 
as this is not to be found in the ethical code enunciated 
by the Buddha. The Awakened One recognised—as 
who can help recognising who has eyes to see ?—that in 
a drink possessed of such baneful power to darken and 
confuse all human faculty of apprehension and compre- 
hension, as alcohol, there lay an enemy to all righteous 
ways of life against which his followers must be put on 
their guard as against some devouring flame that would 
burn up in them all Right Action, indeed, all possibility of 
Right Action. 

For ultimately Right Action is of the mind rather than 
of the external act. Some have even said that Right 
Action is all of the mind and not of the body. But this 
is going too far. Even to follow a course of Right Action 
with but little accompanying understanding of why such 
action is followed, will produce its own effect, as physical 
action, as a bodily deed; and the doer perceiving that 
effect, however unreflecting he may be, must come at 
length to catch a glimpse of the reason why his 
action is called right; he will come to see that its 
results are beneficial for himself and for his neighbours. 
But the specially baneful thing about alcohol is that 
whenever it is taken into the body, even in the 
smallest quantity, to an extent exactly corresponding 
to the amount taken, the understanding is_ clouded ; 
and even though the action performed may happen 
to be a Right Action, it is performed without the 
full degree of understanding that ought to have accom- 
panied it, and so is much less effective for good than it 
otherwise would have been. For the chief good. that 
follows upon Right Action of every kind is not merely the 
immediate or remoter pleasant result in the shape of 
circumstances conducive to comfort or happiness. The 
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chief good that follows upon righteous behaviour lies 
rather in the increased degree of Right Understanding 
which it makes possible to every one who observes it. 
But in order that this good may be secured, it is necessary 
that the deed done should be accompanied by a clear 
consciousness of its being done on the part of the doer. 
To whatever extent this clear consciousness is absent, to 
that extent the result in added power of Right Under- 
standing will also be wanting. In the man who has 
taken alcohol into his system in any quantity, however 
small, this clear consciousness of what is being done 
when it is being done (called in Pal, Satz) is clouded 
over in corresponding degree, and so he misses a pro- 
portionate measure of the good that ought to have come 
to him from his action in the shape of an increased 
access of Right Understanding; while to the man 
whose brain is completely soaked in the fumes of 
alcoholic liquor, there is no clear comprehension of 
what is done present at all, and so no increase what- 
ever can come to him as result of his action—if 
indeed in his senseless condition he is so fortunate as 
not to commit deeds the very opposite of right. 
Sammakammania, then, Right Action, in the Teaching 
of the Buddha consists in the shunning of killing and 
stealing and lasciviousness and drunkenness, in every 
degree, and under every form. And the final ground for 
obeying its injunctions is ever and always only this— 
that thereby men make possible for themselves a Right 
Understanding of their own nature and of the nature of 
the world in which they find themselves, in ever greater 
and greater measure as they continue to obey them. 
As they continue to obey them, be it repeated ; for Right 
Action has not merely to be talked about: it has also to 
be performed. | It is in the practice of Right Action that 
all its value lies : it has no other value. Some mysterious 
virtue seems to reside in the doing of a deed which is not 
to be obtained in any other way than by the doing of it. 
One may discuss ethical precepts and rules of conduct as 
much as one pleases, but no amount of such discussion will 
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bring a man one whit nearer to real Right Understanding 
than he was before he began to talk. But let him begin to 
do what he hitherto has only talked about, and then 
he is on the way to real, certain knowledge of himself 
and of life. Simply to do the good deed has a wonderful 
property of opening up some channel of understanding 
inside us which reveals to us the meaning of many 
things in a way that cogitation and consideration alone, 
however profound and sustained, can never do. 

This is rather a disconcerting fact to those who would 
have everything in man’s life proceed upon the lines of 
strict logical reasoning—and yet it ts a fact. Life laughs 
at logic every day. It would seem that logic—so far as 
it is able to serve at all—is meant to be life’s servant, 
never once its master. It seems designed for the under, 
not for the upper place, and to be dismissed, superseded, 
when anything else more useful offers itself in its 
place. Such an “anything else” is to be found in a 
species of understanding that seems to be beyond 
the understanding of the brain. It does not, of course, 
necessarily contradict brain understanding —by this 
latter term being meant that understanding which 
depends upon the carrying out of logical processes of 
reasoning—but it seems to have an existence to some 
extent independent of and apart from it. 

Examples of such understanding will readily occur to 
anyone who has had experience of the practical affairs 
of life. It is, for instance, no infrequent experience in 
the life of the laboratory worker, that after laboriously 
studying the information given in a book as to the con- 
struction of some little piece of needed apparatus, and 
thoroughly understanding all that the book has to say on 
the subject, he yet finds himself, after every effort, unable 
to construct the said piece of apparatus properly and is 
obliged to call in the aid of some common mechanic who 
knows little of what is written in the book, but setting his 
hands to the needed work, carries out successfully what 
the theoretically instructed man. had tried in vain to do, 


and with a perfection of neatness in the finished result 
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altogether beyond the latter’s powers. Here the mere 
practice of the hands in the routine of the workshop 
confers on the mechanic, so far as the work to be done is 
concerned, an understanding far superior to that of the 
man learned only in the kind of understanding that books 
are able to convey. It may be said that the under- 
standing displayed by the workshop mechanic stands on a 
lower plane, is of an inferior order to that possessed by 
the scientist of the laboratory. It may be maintained 
that it is merely an understanding of the hands as 
compared with that of the head, and so from a general 
standpoint, is a lower kind of understanding. This may 
be admitted ; but the point is, that it is a different kind 
of understanding from brain understanding and yet for 
the work to which it is applied, an indubitably superior 
one. | | 
The existence of a similarly superior variety of under- 
standing, only applied to life as a whole instead of to 
one of its petty details, is the fundamental postulate 
underlying al] Buddhist practice of Right Action. The 
unfortunate thing from some points of view—from that 
of the devotee of mental concepts, among others—is that 
this kind of understanding seems to defy all exact 
definition or description. In the case instanced in the 
trained mechanic, we might, at a hazard, define the 
understanding there displayed as an understanding 
resident in the nerve centres of the hands and arms and 
eyes of the mechanic as apart from his brain; but it is 
difficult to find a fitting designation for the kind of 
understanding that comes to the man who makes of the 
world itself his workshop, and in the life of the world 
finds the means he requires to train himself to it 
through the constant practice of Right Action. This 
kind of understanding absolutely refuses to be formulated 
in any terms comprehensible to reason and logic. Nota 
product of reason, it cannot ever be made wholly clear 
to reason. We may seek to give it a name, and call it 
super-thought, super-intellection, super-anything we like ; 
but however unsatisfactory and lacking in definite content 
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all such names may be, the things they are intended to 
indicate remain a fact. Impossible of clear definition 
this understanding is yet not impossible to obtain, for 
little by little, in a degree exactly corresponding with the 
faithfulness of his practice, it becomes the assured 
possession of the man who, with ever present clear 
consciousness of all that he does, tries himself in the 
practice of Right Action. The absence of a clean-cut 
logical demonstration of its nature matters little, ‘“ for 
nothing worth proving can be proven—nor yet dis- 
proven,”’—that is, so far as logical proofs are concerned. 
As for the practical proof, the opportunity to obtain this 
is open to all. By each man for himself, it is to be 
obtained through the faithful continued practice of 
Sammakammanta, of Right Action. 
SILACARA (Bhikkhu). 


Extract. 


In mentioning the foreign religions which have fur- 
nished ingredients to Christianity, I have not yet 
mentioned India. I have set myself the task to investi- 
gate and present in an entire volume the connections 
between India and Christianity in their historical and 
religious relations. I shall there have occasion to treat 
the much-discussed question of Buddhist influences on 
the New Testament and hope to bring it nearer to a 
satisfactory solution, after having considered the 
interesting material for years without prepossession for 
either side. That generally speaking Buddhism is the 
only Indian religion that can come into consideration, 
and that Brahmanism has not exerted any influence on 
Christianity requires no proof; for Krishnaism which 
would be the only other possibility has sought and found 
no extension outside of the world of India. 

RICHARD GaARBE, 
In the July Number of The Monvst. 
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Che Buddbist Order in Siam 


‘‘ These are they who, in the fittest manner, show their respect for 
the Perfect One.” —Fo-Sho-hing-tsan-chin. 


Durinc his lifetime the Buddha, as was natural, 
gathered together many disciples, men who, like himself, 
had made up their minds to follow the Eightfold Path in 
order to attain unto the Great Peace. To enable his 
brothers to purify their mode of living, the Teacher laid 
down certain precepts, certain rules, to assist them in the 
working out of their own salvation. The Buddhist 
Brotherhood has existed ever since the days of its 
founder, and is now, as it was then, an Order of men 
whose object is to do their best to follow in the footsteps 
of the Enlightened One. 

It is a little difficult to give the members of this 
Brotherhood any name in English which will at all 
convey a right meaning. Priests they certainly are not, 
for in Buddhism a man works out his own salvation. 
Priests—7.e., persons clothed with the authority of a God 
—are not needed in a free religion. The word monk 
seems perhaps less incorrect than any other, though this 
by no means conveys a clear impression of these men 
who live a pure, simple life of self-culture, surrendering 
all the world with no immediate gain. 

In Siam the King, who is the only independent 
Buddhist sovereign in the world, is looked upon as the 
chief supporter of that religion. He appoints all eccle- 
siastical dignitaries. The Somdet Phyra Sangharqa or 
Prince of the Order of the Buddha, usually a member of 
the Royal family, stands at the head of the entire Buddhist 
Brotherhood. He is chosen from the Phra Chow 
Rajagana, who head the four assemblies of the Brother- 
hood into which the ecclesiastical Kingdom of Siam is 
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divided. One dignitary rules the Northern Ecclesiastical 
Division, another the Southern Division, a third is at 
the head of the Dhamma Yutica, a sect concerned with 
the doctrine in outward matters, while the fourth is at 
the head of the Order of Hermits. 

Each ecclesiastic on his appointment receives from 
the King a gold or silver tablet on which his title is 
recorded. Added to the other orders of monks are the 
Gurus or teachers, whose business it is to expound the 
doctrine, and who are usually appointed heads of the 
numerous wats or monasteries. 

Members of the Barien or Order of Scholars, to obtain 
their title, must have passed an examination in the Sacred 
Books, the Commentaries and in Pali. They receive a 
fan from the King as a mark of honour, and were for 
years the only schoolmasters of the nation, the only 
copiers and writers of books. The Acdriya are those 
Buddhist monks especially concerned with the outward 
manifestation of the religion. A large part of their duty 
is concerned with the religious ceremonies of the country, 
of which I wrote at length in the April number of The 
Buddhist Review. 

Living in the temples without any official rank are 
many other members of the Brotherhood of the Buddha, 
and with them are to be found the Samaneras or novices, 
boys of from eight to fourteen years old, who enter the 
priesthood for a few months. All these monks are 
common throughout Siam, and can be seen every morning 
early, alms bowl in hand, begging their daily food. 

Every Siamese when he has reached the age of twenty 
years must enter the Monastic Order for at least six 
months. The King himself is not exempt from this 
rule. During the time he ts in the monastery His 
Majesty, in common with all other monks, is supported 
by the voluntary offerings of the people. Nocompu'sion 
is used to enforce this rule of universal religious service, 
but so strong is the voice of public opinion that it is rare 
to find any man who has not been a monk for some 
months during his life. All members of the Brotherhood 
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of the Buddha bear the title Prva, a word which means 
both holy and great. 

No vows bind an ecclesiastic as to the length of time 
he shall remain in the Order ; the chief of his monastery 
may at any time give him permission to put off the yellow 
robe and return to the world. But, while a member 
of the Order, he must strictly obey the rules of poverty 
and chastity ; he must vow not to take life, nor to assume 
supernatural powers. 

Initiation into the priesthood generally takes place 
during the rainy season, the period of the Buddhist Lent 
or Confinement. Lent begins in the eighth month of the 
Siamese year, and continues until the end of the twelfth 
month. It is strictly observed as a time of fasting and 
meditation. 

All penance is entirely voluntary. During this period 
no monk will let dawn find him outside the temple 
enclosure. Some spend the Lenten nights beside the 
ashes of the dead, meditating on their next birth. Others 
deny themselves sleep, or partake of one meal only during 
the day. If they grow weary of their self-imposed 
penances they are at liberty to abandon such whenever 
they choose. But, in this case they do not make merit; 
on the contrary they lose merit. Every month, when 
the Chapter meets to read aloud the rules of the Order, 
confessions of sin are made by those who wish to do so. 
For three sins only—murder, theft, and unchastity—can 
a member be expelled from the Buddhist Order. Severe 
punishment in the Ecclesiastic -Court follows the 
unfrocking of a member of the Brotherhood of the 
Buddha. 

A not infrequent jibe of those who will have it that 
Siam is a land of paradox, is that the best way for a man 
to escape the consequences of actions which cross the 
limits of the law is to enter the priesthood. Such a 
statement is exaggerated; candidates for the Buddhist 
priesthood are not admitted without examination into 
their habits of life. In former days Buddhism in Siam 
retained the convention that a man within the portals of 
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a wat should not be liable to the pursuit of the law until 
the permission to prosecute him had been obtained from 
His Majesty the King, the head of the State Religion. 
The consequence was that misdeeds committed by those 
within the shade of Sanctuary were only visited with 
justice after some delay. A Regulation of the Ministry 
of Justice has, however, recently been notified, by which 
the question of criminal procedure against those within 
the Brotherhood has been placed upon a more satisfactory 
footing. A crime, if now committed by one making that 
temporary sojourn in the Order incumbent upon every 
Buddhist at least once in this existence, is visited with 
punishment in the Courts of Justice after that person has 
been obliged by his abbot to discard the yellow robe. 
The power thus given to a senior member of the Brother- 
hood is new to Siam. Formerly, only the command of the 
King conveyed through the head of a monastery could 
oblige a member to leave the Order. 

As for those who have taken the Higher Vows, and 
obtained a higher degree of learning in the Law, whom 
naturally it is difficult to conceive of as malefactors, 
before criminal proceedings can be instituted against 
them His Majesty’s assent must be given. 

At the close of the season of Lent the whole Siamese 
nation is intent on feeding the monks. For every morsel 
of food prepared for and eaten by any member of a 
monastic order pious people expect to receive “an 
hundredfold of heavenly entertainment in the Chant 
Nails or Next Birth.” 

A bhtkkhu in Siam may have eight possessions without 
breaking the monastic law of poverty. These are: 
three pieces of yellow cloth which form the priestly 
robes ; a girdle; an alms-bow! in which to collect his 
daily food ; a case holding needles with which to repair 
his clothes; a razor for the purpose of shaving head and 
eyebrows, and a cloth through which he filters the water 
he drinks; unfiltered water may contain life which the 
monk would destroy if he drank the water in its natural 
State. 
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With regard to the yellow robes worn universally by 
members of the Buddhist order, there is a tradition that 
thieves wore yellow dresses and that the bhikkhus in the 
depth of their humility imitated the thieves; or again, 
that people of low caste were obliged to wear yellow, and 
that therefore the monks, voluntarily making themselves 
outcasts, proudly adopted the colourwhich marked their 
act. 

The yellow robes never leave the monastery. A man 
making a temporary sojourn in the Order of the Buddha 
bequeathes his robes to an inmate on leaving. When a 
monk is dying his robes are taken from him and hung on 
the sacred Bé Tree ; they must never be contaminated by 
being left on a body after death. 

The fan and umbrella carried alike by the on eo of 
all orders have their special uses; the umbrella protects 
the bhikkhu’s shaven head from the fierce rays of the 
tropical sun; it also acts as a tent at night during the 
annual pilgrimages to Prabat or Pra Chai, while the fan, 
made of Talipat palm, is used to hide the surrounding, 
worldly objects from his eyes. 

A Buddhist monk’s life is simplicity itself. At day- 
‘break he rises,. cleans his cell, filters his drinking water 
and sweeps round the sacred Bé Tree. Next he 
meditates—meditation being the Buddhist’s substitute for 
prayer—on Love, Pity, Serenity, Purity, or Joy. 
Afterwards, he goes forth with his alms-bowl to beg his 
daily food from house to house. To say he begs is really 
incorrect, for he may make no request for alms. What 
he does is to stand silently outside each house which lies 
on his appointed route. For every gift received the 
monk gives a blessing ; if he receives nothing he moves 
on quietly to the next house. 

All meals must be eaten before noon; no food is 
allowed from that time until the next morning; this rule 
is most strictly enforced except in cases of extreme 
exhaustion or of illness. The remainder of the day until 
sunset is spent in meditation, in giving instruction tothe 
novices or pupils entrusted to the care. of the monastery 
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for education; to the study of the Sacred Books, and 
the Pal: language. At sunset the priests light the lamps, 
sweep out the wat and listen to the sermons of their 
superiors before taking their nightly rest. 

Some of the things considered sinful for a Buddhist 
priest to do are very curious. For instance: to inhale 
the scent of flowers ; to swing the arms when walking ; 
to take gifts from a woman; to wink; to burn wood; to 
keep the food over from a meal; to wear shoes; to eat 
seeds, or to whistle. 

The Ten Vows a man takes when he enters the 
Buddhist Order are as follows :— 

1. I vow not to destroy life. 

2. I vow never to drink that which intoxicates, 

3. I vow never to steal from any man. 

4. I vow not to eat after noon each day. 

5. I vow to abstain from all that 1s impure. 

6. I vow to tell the truth only. 

7. I vow to abstain from dancing, singing and music. 

8. I vow never to receive gold or silver. 

9. I vow not to sleep on a broad, luxurious, soft bed. 

10. I vow to use no scents, to wear no ornaments, or 
flowers. 

Once a year the King visits the Buddhist temples in 
Siam to distribute gifts of yellow robes according to an 
ancient custom. In the time of the Buddha, members of 
the Brotherhood of the Buddha were sent to beg their 
clothes—old, cast-off garments—for the ensuing year. 
These garments, dyed a dingy yellow, so as to make 
them as unattractive as possible, were cut into pieces and 
patched together to form the required robes. The 
ancient, mendicant custom gradually gave way to the 
present one of making the robes from new cloth dyed a 
bright yellow. Gifts of priestly robes are provided by 
the joint contributions of kings, princes, nobles and 
commoners. 

His Majesty goes in state to present his gifts. The 
robes, which are folded neatly in bundles, are carried to the 
door of the wat or monastery. Inside the wat the King 
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places the robes on an altar prepared for the occasion, 
after which the superior of the Order chants an acknow- 
ledgment in Palt somewhat as follows: 

“This garment has been presented tous by His Majesty, 
who, being endued with great goodness and righteousness, 
has come hither in all humility with gifts for our Order, not 
saying to whom in particular the robes shall be given. Thes 
has he done in obedience to the command of the Enlightened 
One, who left the turmoil and war of the world for that 
State where Peace dwells. Many are the Buddha's disciples 
in all lands under heaven. Wiese are the counsels of the 
Buddha ; if men would but hear, and hearing would but 
help themselves.” 

C. Romann&-J AMES. 


‘¢ Walk not where many folk would make thee chief. 
Dizzy the mind becomes and hard to win 
Is concentrated thought. And he who knows: 
‘Til be “2s the company of many folk,’ 
Will keep himself aloof from haunt of crowds. 
Go not, O sage, to hearths of citizens. 
Who greedy seeks to taste life’s feast entire, 
Neglects the good that brings true happiness. 
A treacherous bog it is, this patronage 
Of bows and gifts and treats from wealthy folk. 
Tis like a fine dart, bedded in the flesh, 
For erring human hard to extricate.” 


From Psalms of the Brethren, 
By Mrs. Ruys Davips. 
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Che Relays 


Once, while the Blessed One was dwelling at the 
Squirrel’s feeding-place in the Bamboo Grove near 
Rajagaha, a company of monks who had passed the 
rainy season in their native place came to where the 
Blessed One was. Drawing near to the Blessed One, they 
greeted him with due reverence, taking their seats 
respectfully at one side. To these monks, so seated, the 
Blessed One spake as follows : 

‘Of the monks that have passed the rainy season in 
their native place, which has thus borne himself among 
his fellow-disciples: himself frugal, has conversed of 
frugality with others ; himself contented, has conversed of 
contentment with others ; himself secluded, has conversed 
of seclusion with others ; or, himself averse to society, has 
conversed with others of aversion to society ; who, him- 
self perseveringly energetic, has conversed of preservering 
energy with others; himself attained to right conduct, has 
conversed of the attainment of right conduct with others ; 
himself attained to concentration, has conversed of the 
attainment of concentration with others ; himself attained 
to wisdom, has conversed of the attainment of wisdom 
with others ; himself attained to deliverance, has conversed 
of the attainment of deliverance with others; himself 
attained to the knowledge and insight of deliverance, has 
conversed with others of the attainment of the knowledge 
and insight of deliverance, exhorting, instructing, 
enlightening, fortifying, quickening, and cheering his 
fellow-disciples ? ” 

‘‘Of the monks, Lord, that have passed the rainy 
season in their native place, the venerable one named 
Punna, the son of Mantani, has borne himself among his 
fellow-disciples even as the Blessed One has but now 
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said,’’ was the reply. ‘ Himself frugal, contented, 
secluded, averse to society, perseveringly energetic, 
attained to right conduct, concentration, wisdom, deliver- 
ance, and the knowledge and insight of deliverance, he 
has conversed with others of these things, exhorting, 
instructing, enlightening, fortifying, quickening, and 
cheering his fellow-disciples.”’ 

Now, at this time the venerable Sdriputta was seated 
not far from the Blessed One. And the venerable 
Sdriputta thought within himself: “ Happy is_ that 
venerable one, Punna, the son of Mantani! Doubly 
happy is Punna, the son of Mantani, whose manifold 
praises have been spoken by the discerning among his 
fellow-disciples in the presence of the Teacher himself! 
Would that some time or other we might meet with the 
venerable Punna Mant&niputta, and in some way hold 
converse with him.” 

Now, having bided at Rajagaha as long as necessary, 
the Blessed One set out to go to Savatthi. Wandering 
on stage by stage, he arrived thither and took up his 
abode in the Jeta Grove, in Andathapindika’s pleasure 
park. And the venerable Puna Mantaniputta came to 
hear that the Blessed One had arrived at Savatthi, that 
he was staying in the Jeta Grove; and breaking up his 
residence, the venerable Punna Mantdniputta took 
mantle and alms-bowl and set.out for Savatthi. Proceed- 
ing by stages, the venerable Punna Mantaniputta at 
length reached Andathapindika’s Park, where was the 
Blessed One. He greeted the Blessed One with rever- 
ence, and sat down respectfully by his side while the 
Blessed One, with edifying discourse enlightened, forti- 
fied, quickened, and cheered the venerable disciple. 
The venerable Punna Mantdaniputta thus enlightened, 
fortified, quickened, and cheered by the Blessed One’s 
edifying words, arose from his seat, and with bared right 
shoulder turned in token of respect, paced three times 
round the Blessed One. So he departed towards the 
Black Forest, with intent to pass the day there. 

Then, one of the monks went to the venerable 
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Sariputta, and told him saying: “That monk, friend 
Sariputta, repeatedly lauded by thee, Punna, the son of 
Mantani, has had discourse of the Blessed One, and 
enlightened, fortified, quickened, and cheered by the 
words of the Blessed One, having paid the Blessed One 
the salute of profound reverence, has gone off to 
spend the day in the Black Forest.” Then the vener- 
able Sdriputta rose in haste, and taking his sitting-mat 
with him, followed at a distance after the venerable 
Punna Mantaniputta, always keeping sight of the vener- 
able one’s head. And the venerable Punna Mantaai- 
putta, having made his way to the heart of the Black 
Forest, sat down at the foot of a tree, meaning so to 
spend the day. The venerable Sidriputta entering the 
Black Forest after him also took a seat under a tree, 
with a like intention of spending the day there. Towards 
evening his period of meditation ended, the venerable 
Sariputta arose and proceeded to the place where vener- 
able Punna Mantaniputta sat and exchanged kindly and 
courteous greetings with him, sitting by his side. So 
seated thus, the venerable Siariputta addressed the 
venerable Punna Mantaniputta : 

“Is, friend, the holy life lived under the Blessed 
One?” 

“ Tt 1s, friend.” 

“ How then, friend? Is the holy life lived under the 
Blessed One for the sake of purity of conduct ?” 

“Not for that, friend.” 

“Ts it then so lived for the sake of purity of mind ?” 

“ Nay, friend, not for that.” | 

“ How then, friend? Is the holy life lived under the 
Blessed One for the sake of purified understanding ? "’ 

“ Not for that, friend.’ 

‘Is it then for the sake of purified certitude ? ”’ 

“‘ Nay, friend, not so.” 

“How then? Is it for the sake of purified knowledgé 
and insight concerning the right and the wrong way, that 
the holy life is lived under the Blessed One ?”’ 

“ Not for that, friend.” 
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‘Is it then for the sake of purified knowledge and 
insight concerning the Path?” 

“ Nay, friend, also not for that.” 

“ How then, friend? Is it for the sake of complete 
purified knowledge and insight that the holy life is lived 
under the Blessed One ?”’ 

“ Nay, friend, not for that either.” 

‘¢ How then, friend? Being asked if the holy life is 
lived under the Blessed One for the sake of purity of 
conduct, mind, certitude, knowledge and insight con- 
cerning the right and the wrong way, knowledge and 
insight concerning the Path, or for simple knowledge and 
insight’s sake, thou answerest Nay to all. For what then, 
friend, does one live the holy life under the Blessed One ?” 

‘For the sake of the unconditioned Supreme Nibbana 
is the holy life lived under the Blessed One.” 

‘“‘ How then, friend ? Is purity of conduct the uncon- 
ditioned Supreme Nibbana ?” 

‘“‘ Nay, friend, not so.” 

‘“ How then, friend ? Does the unconditioned Supreme 
N1bbaGna consist in purity of mind ; in purified understand- 
ing ; in purified certitude ; in purified knowledge and in- 
sight concerning the right and the wrong way? In purified 
knowledge and insight concerning the Path? Or does 
the unconditioned Supreme Nibbana consist in simple 
purified knowledge and insight ?” 

“ Nay, in none of these, friend.” 

“Is there then, friend, unconditioned Supreme Nibbana 
apart from these things ?” 

‘¢ There is not, friend.” 

‘* How then, friend? To the questions: ‘Is the un- 
conditioned Supreme Nibbana purity of conduct? Purity 
of mind? Purified understanding ? Purified certitude ? 
Purified knowledge and insight concerning the right and 
the wrong way? Purified knowledge and insight con- 
cerning the Path? Simple purified knowledge and insight ? 
Or is there unconditioned Supreme Nibbana without these 
things?’ Thy constant answer is Nay. What, friend, is 
to be taken as the meaning of thy words ?”’ 
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“If, friend, the Blessed One had declared the uncon- 
ditional Supreme N2bba@na to consist in purity of conduct ; 
in purity of mind ; in purified understanding ; in purified 
certitude; in purified knowledge and insight con- 
cerning the right and wrong way; in purified insight 
regarding the Path, or in simple, purified knowledge and 
insight ; then, as conditioned would he have declared the 
unconditioned supreme Nibbana. And, if friend, there 
might be unconditioned Supreme N2z6bana without these 
things, then the common man of the world would attain 
to the Supreme Nzbbana ; for the common man of the 
world is without these things. 

“Wherefore, friend, now will I give thee a similitude. 
For by use of a similitude is the sense of many a matter 
made clear to men of understanding. 

‘¢ Suppose, friend, that whilst King Pasenadi of Kosala 
is in residence here in Savatthi, some unforeseen necessity 
calls for his presence in Saketam ; and that in conse- 
quence he causes several relays of chariots to be placed 
along the road between Savatthi and Saketam. Suppose 
then, friend, that King Pasenadi, departing from Savatthi, 
at the gate of the city mounts the first chariot, and 
travelling in that first chariot until he reaches the second 
chariot, alights from that first chariot and mounts the 
second chariot ; and continuing his journey in that second 
chariot until he reaches the third chariot, again alights 
and gets into the third chariot, so travelling in all seven 
chariots, changing from one to another, until at length 
he alights from the seventh chariot at the gates of 
Saketam. If on arriving thither peers and councillors, 
friends and kinsmen should question him thus : 

‘“*O Great King, did you in this one chariot come all 
the way from Savatthi to Saketam, even to the gates of 
the city ?’ 

“ Thus questioned, what answer, think you, ought King 
Pasenadi to give, if he would answer rightly ? 

“ Thus verily ought King Pasenadi to answer, making 
right reply. 

“Whilst I was in Savatthi, unexpected necessity arose 
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for my presence in Saketam. And so I caused seven 
relays of chariots to be stationed between SAvatthi and 
Saketam; and, leaving Savatthi, at the city gate I 
mounted the first chariot and travelled in it until | 
reached the second, and so continued my journey until I 
reached the third, when I changed into it; and so on 
through all seven chariots in turn, until in that seventh 
chariot I arrived here at the gates of Saketam.’ 

“Thus would King Pasenadi rightly answer those who 
might question him. 

“In like manner, friend, does purity in conduct lead to 
purity of mind ; purity of mind to purified understanding ; 
purified understanding to purified certitude ; purified 
certitude to purified knowledge and insight concerning 
the right and wrong way ; purified knowledge and insight 
concerning the right and wrong way to purified know- 
ledge and insight concerning the Path; purified know- 
ledge and insight concerning the Path to purified know- 
ledge and insight complete ; and purified knowledge and 
insight complete, to the unconditioned Supreme N1bbana. 
For the sake of this unconditioned Supreme Nzbbdana it 
is that the holy life is lived under the Blessed One.” 

These words spoken, the venerable Sariputta thus 
addressed the venerable Punna Mantaniputta : 

“What is the name of the venerable one? By what 
name is the venerable one known among his fellow- 
disciples?” . 

‘‘Punna, friend, is my name. And I am known 
among my fellow-disciples as Mantdniputta.” 

** Wonderful friend! marvellous friend! Even as by 
a well-instructed disciple, thoroughly versed in the lore 
of the Teacher, so by the venerable Punna Mantaniputta 
have these deep, deep questions been answered in every 
particular. Happy those fellow-disciples, supremely 
happy those disciples, to whom it is vouchsafed to look 
upon the venerable Punna Mant&niputta, and to dwell in 
his society! Yea, were it only theirs to look upon and 
dwell in the society of the venerable Punna Mantani- 
putta, heads swathed in cloth, still were they blest and 
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greatly blest! And we also are favoured, highly 
favoured, in that it has been granted us to behold the 
venerable Punna Mantdniputta and to sit in his 
company.”’ 

At these words the venerable Punna Mantdaniputta 
thus enquired of the venerable Sariputta : “ What is the 
name of the venerable one? By what name is the 
venerable one known among his fellow-disciples ? ” 

“ Upatissa, friend, is my name. And I am known 
among my fellow-disciples as Sdriputta.”’ 

“While talking to the honourable disciple, who, so they 
say, is like to the Teacher himself, we knew not at all 
‘This is the venerable Sdriputta.’ If indeed we had 
known ‘ This is the venerable Sariputta!’ we had not 
made such detailed reply. Wonderful, and again wonder- 
ful! Even as by a well-instructed disciple, thoroughly 
versed in the lore of the Teacher, so by the venerable 
Sdriputta have these deep questions been asked on every 
point. Happy, supremely happy, those fellow-disciples, 
to whom it is vouchsafed to look upon the venerable 
Sariputta and to dwell in his society! Yea, if. these 
fellow-disciples attained only to look upon and live in the 
company of the venerable Sariputta, heads swathed in 
cloths, yet were it gain to them, very great gain. And 
ours also is gain, yea, great gain, since we have attained 
to behold the venerable Sdriputta and to sit by his 
side | ”’ | 

In such wise did these two great ones take mutual 
delight in each other’s excellent discourse. 


Translated from the Mayjhama by Sitracara (Bhikkhu). 
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Do Buddhists Pray? 


THERE is no subject which is more misconceived and 
intentionally or unintentionally misinterpreted than the 
attitude of the faithful at the Buddhist shrines. The 
act of worship, the offering of flowers, incense or candles 
to Buddhist statues, and the muttering of the Pali 
Scriptures, such as the Anussatis, the Metta Sutta, Ratana 
Sutta, Paritta Sutta, etc., by a disciple of the Buddha, 
are, to the alien, prayers, from his own point of view. 

No Buddhist has ever prayed to the Lord Buddha in 
the sense that prayers are offered to the Sun Gods by the 
Ancient Greeks; to the Allah by the Mussulman; to 
the Maha Brahma by the Hindu; to the Supreme Deity 
by the Christian who, to save his own labours, asks for 
his daily bread, to save himself from ruination in this 
life ; to save himself from perdition and the hell-fire after 
death, supplicates the Almighty God not to lead him 
into temptation, as if a Deity could be capable of an act 
unworthy even of the most cruel earthly despot. 

Good begets good and ill begets ill. This is but a law 
of Karma which is instilled into the infantile brain of the 
young by the Buddhist parents in all the Buddhist 
countries throughout the world. Knowing and under- 
standing the doctrine of Karma in all its aspects, no 
Buddhist will ever pray to any being for any favour now 
or hereafter to be obtained, much less for immunity or 
exemption from the effects of one’s own evil acts. The 
practice, not the idle praises or prayers, of dana, stla and 
bhavana alone will or can wipe out the effects of one’s 
own evil actions. | 

The reason why we worship at the shrines, why we offer 
flowers, candles or incense, why we mutter Pal: Suttas, 
etc., is not far to seek. 
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In the Mangala Sutta, which most Buddhists can recite 
by heart, the injunctions, ‘ Respect all those to whom 
respect 1s due;”’ “‘ Learn the Scriptures and listen to the 
preachings of the Learned and the Wise in due seasons,”’ 
etc., are only a few instances which are followed in 
the spirit and the letter by the followers of the 
Buddha. 

By doing charitable acts the heart is gladdened; the 
mind becomes purer and purer, the offering of anything 
to the statues, the giving of anything to any one, be he 
a beggar or a crowned King, conduces to the elimination 
of the selfish desires or attachment in the thing given. 
Thus, by this means, as well as by many another means, 
the higher wisdom of selflessness or non-ego is thereby 
taught to the giver who, always understanding and 
knowing the law of Karma, gradually grasps and masters 
the doctrine of non-ego or selflessness, and shall in the 
end gain the Eternal Peace which alone is the aim and 
object of all true Buddhists. 

In working out his own salvation, the Buddhist brings 
into practice all the charitable dispositions and tendencies 
latent in him, and thus follows the Path by practising 
d&na in parting with things which he values to any extent 
The Path finder, having found the Path, only points out 
the way, and the disciple, in his act of worship, which 
albeit is brought about by the fulness of his heart, is 
only following the way. 

There are forty Kammathanas—the practice of which 
leads to a complete control of the mind which alone 
guides the actions, good or bad, of a being. 

Of the Kammathanas, the ten subjects of meditation or 
Anussatis are: the Buddha, the Dhamma, the Sangha, 
the Sila, the Fhaga, the Devaia, the Upasama, the Marana 
or the death, the Kayakatha, and the Anapana. 

The act of worship of the Buddha is but an Annusats 
or meditation on the attributes of the Buddha, by which 
meditation the disciple tries to purify his heart and to 
cleanse his mind of all the Asavas, Kilesas, ete., even as 
the Buddha did by his Supreme Effort. 
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At the shrine, or in a secluded spot, the disciple in 
meditating on the Dhamma sometimes mutters :— 

“Svakkato Bagavatadhammo, Sanditthiko, Akdaliko 
Ehipasstko, Opanayiko, Pachchattan Veditabo Viaauhs.” 

It means that the Buddha has taught his Dhamma 
which is sweet in the beginning ; sweet in the middle ; 
sweet in the end ; which explains the four Eternal Truths, 
the Knowledge and practice of which alone will liberate 
the blind putthujhanas from their bondage to self; which 
is sure to bring about the complete fruition at any time 
if practised ; which, and which alone, of all the teachings 
of the diverse teachers, stands the test of investigation ; 
which purifies the heart; which can only be grasped by 
the learned and the wise. 

This it is and the other Anussatis also, which when 
recited, are taken by the alien as prayers offered by the 
faithful at the shrines of the Buddha. 


PYAPON, -Mo: Tua Kun. 
BurMa. 
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Remembrance 


Tue old monk looked up from the Sacred Book as a 
shadow darkened the doorway of his dwelling. 

“QO, it is you, Maung Hmyin,” he said with a wel- 
coming smile as he recognised his visitor; “Are you 
well?” 

‘© That is so, your Reverence; I am well. And is 
your Reverence in good health?’ returned the visitor, 
coming forward towards the feet of the monk and 
dropping on his knees. Raising both hands he put them 
palm to palm, then lowered them to the floor and bowed 
his head down until it touched his joined fingers. This 
motion he repeated three times in token of reverence for 
the Teacher, the Teaching, and the Company of the 
Taught. Then he sat back with his legs doubled under 
him and stared in silence at the floor. 

‘Yes, dayaka,” said the monk, “I am quite well, only 
my eyes trouble me a little at times; but I am getting 
old, therefore that is nothing to wonder at. But you are 
not looking too well yourself, dayaka; is there aught the 
matter with you ?” 

Maung Hmyin looked up into the monk’s face with a 
brave attempt at a smile on his lips; but no smile 
lightened his dark, sad eyes, | 

“Yes, your Reverence,” he said, ‘something is the 
matter with me: alas! my little son is dead.” 

He stared hard at the floor again; all that remained 
of his smile was a few convulsive twitchings round the 
corner of his mouth. 

‘‘I am very sorry to hear that, dayaka, very sorry 
And he was your only child, too. How did he die? 
What happened to him ?” 

“It was the great sickness, your Reverence. It has 
been very bad in our quarter.”’ 
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Maung Hmyin fixed his gaze on the floor; manfully 
he strove to bring back that smile to his lips, but his pitiful 
effort was entirely unsuccessful. 

The old monk sat silent for a space. Then he 
spoke : 

‘* Life is Sorrow: that we know. I did not think the 
last time I saw you that such a great sorrow was near to 
you. But Sorrow mav meet a man at the corner of the 
street any day: such is the world we live in. Still, it 
must be a heavy blow to you, dayaka. I feel very much 
for you and your wife. How is your wife keeping? 
Does she bear this trouble well ?”’ 

“Your Reverence, I cannot pretend to say that my 
wife is resigned. She is very much grieved. The 
sorrow is almost beyond her strength; she has gone 
away—to stay awhile with her sister.” 

‘“‘ And so you are left alone, dayaka ?” 

‘‘ Alone, your Reverence, quite alone. The house is 
empty now. He was our only child. And I could not 
keep him. I had to put him in the ground at once 
according to Government orders ; the plague is infectious, 
so the officers said. He is in the ground now, my little 
son. And my wife has gone away because she could not 
bear to stay. I too, your Reverence, I cannot bear it. 
I have lost my little son. Could your Reverence perhaps 
let me stay here—beside you—just for a few days—a 
little while—until I can forget ?”’ 

Maung Hmyin’s voice grew hoarse and harsh in his 
attempt to maintain control of his feelings ; it was with 
visible effort that he made his request. 

The aged monk gazed at the bowed head of the man 
before him with an expression of the deepest compassion 
on his face. 

“Certainly you can stay here, dayaka,” he said. “ If 
staying here will help to cure you of your pain, I shall be 
glad to have your company for as long as you desire to 
remain. Here with me in this quiet place you may 
perhaps learn to look at your sorrow as if it were 
another’s—and at others’ sorrows as if they were your 
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own! Everywhere in the world is there grief. At this 
very moment when you are overcome with trauble there 
are hundreds and thousands of others who are also 
grieving for some one they have lost; perhaps their 
sorrow is even greater than yours, perhaps they are 
‘grieving, not for the loss of a child only, but for the loss 
of wife, or child, or father and mother as well. In the 
past, too, many have grieved as you are grieving for some 
one they have loved and lost. And some—just a few 
—have found healing for their hurt.” 

The monk paused for a moment; his face took on a 
far-away expression. When he spoke again his tones 
were subdued. 

‘‘T once knew a man well—as well as I know myself. 
He suffered a grief so great that it nearly killed him. 
Shall I tell you his story ? Perhaps, as you listen to the 
tale of another’s sorrow you may feel your own less keenly 
—for the moment at least.” 

Maung Hnmyin signified his desire to listen. ‘“ That 
is all I want, your Reverence—to forget.” 

“Very well. Here is a cushion, dayaka. Put it under 
your elbow and make yourself comfortable while I tell 
you about this man I once knew. He was quite young 
at the time I speak of; the world to him was a very 
splendid place to live in; that is always how it is when 
one is young. But, the thing most beloved, most desirable 
in this man’s world was Ma Lat. She, like himself, was 
young. They thought of each other day and night. But 
to their sorrow her father would not consent to their 
marriage. Hot youth cannot abide delay, and soon the 
two made up their minds what to do. One day Ma Lat 
stole out of her father’s house without being seen and 
joined her lover at an appoir“ad spot in the jungle. 
Thence they made their way to the house of a confidante 
in a near-by village; and in the presence of a little 
company who had gathered together for the occasion, 
they sat down to eat rice out of the same dish, thus 
becoming man and wife. Afterwards they returned to 
Ma Lat’s father and told him what they had done. And 
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since it was done and could not be undone, he received 
them both kindly. So, many happy days followed ; for 
Ma Lat and her husband loved one another more than 
words can tell. — 

“ But one day it happened that Ma Lat grew sick with 
fever. Her husband watched her illness with deep 
anxiety ; worse she grew and worse ; then alittle better ; 
then worse again. Brave man though he was he often 
shook with fear for what might happen. And his worst 
fears were realised, for one day Ma Lat did not get better 
again ; in fact, she died.” 

The monk stopped short and was silent so long that 
Maung Hmyin looked up to see what was the matter. 
But the strange fixed look he saw on the old man’s face 
made him lower his eyes quickly again. 

Presently the old monk resumed his story :— 

“ Then I — then Ma Lat’s husband was like a man 
whose senses had been dulled with a narcotic. He 
forgot to eat or sleep, and sat beside the dead body 
all the long day, all through the dark hours of the 
night without saying a word to anybody. At last, when 
they came to take away the body of little Ma Lat to 
bury it in the pitiless grave he rose to his feet with a 
great and terrible cry. Before anybody could prevent 
him, he dashed out of the house and away into the 
jungle. He did not know what he was doing. Blindly 
he rushed among the bushes and trees, seemingly mad 
with his loss. Then he must have fallen against a tree 
and stunned himself, for many hours afterwards when he 
awoke to consciousness he was lying on the ground ; his 
head felt strange and sore ; it was growing dark; and as 
he lay trying to remember how he had come there, the 
memory of his loss recurred ; so keen, so sharp, so painful 
was his sense of sorrow that he groaned and cried aloud. 
But at length he grew tired, very, very tired, and he fell 
asleep. | 

“When he awoke darkness was all around him ; it was 
night in the jungle, he was alone and silence reigned 
supreme. A sense of well-being overcame him; he felt 
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no fear. It was so calm and restful among the big, quiet 
trees after all the terrible storm and stress of the past 
days. He felt as if he would have liked to stay alone in 
the jungle for ever and ever, never to see the face of any 
human being again. Of what use to return to the world 
where men lived when there was death and the bitter 
pain that death leaves for those who remained behind ? 
Death was inevitable in a world where men lived; he 
pondered on that fact and realised that there always had 
been death in the world; there always would be death 
there. Ma Lat was not the first beloved one to die, even 
in his own village. Many had passed away before her ; 
many had been mourned for as grievously as he had 
mourned for Ma Lat ; many more would die like her, and 
be regretted in the same way. He saw no end to it. 
Sorrow was like a big sea in which his little wave of grief 
was hardly noticeable. He began to feel pity for those 
countless thousands and millions in the big world who 
had grieved as he had and perhaps more. He began to 
sorrow for the whole world—for the world in which Grief 
is such a very common thing. His own trouble was 
becoming small compared with the sorrow of the world. 
He almost forgot his personal troubles in the thought of 
the countless sorrows of others. 

‘‘« But was not that the teaching of the Lord Buddha,’ 
he asked himself, ‘ The world is full of sorrow’ ? Of course it 
was : he had heard the Apoongyis many a time say that birth 
is sorrow ; that to be born means that one must die— 
evenas Ma Lat had died. It was religion which taught 
so, and he never cared as much for religion as some 
people did. His idea had been that a man could not 
be always thinking about gloomy things such as Death 
and Sorrow. Of course, he had gone to the pagoda 
sometimes at Ma Lat’s request; to please her he had 
lit candles and laid flowers before the statue of the 
Lord Buddha. Once he had listened to the preaching 
of the famous Ledi Sayadaw on the platform of Shwe 
Dagon at Rangoon. Maybe the Reverend Sayadaw 
had spoken truly ; but his words did not sink deep into 
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the heart; they were not the sort of words a man 
wanted always to be considering. 

“That was what he had thought at the time, But now, 
alone in the jungle in the dead of night, some of the 
things the Sayadaw had said came back to him clearly 
with strange force. The Sayadaw had said that men 
are afflicted with a disease that gives them itching sores 
on their hands. They scratch the sores to get relief; 
they say how nice it is to have such sores because of 
the pleasant feeling experienced when scratching them. 
But the sores only become the worse and the more 
agonising the itching the more they require to be 
_ scratched. The Buddha, however, has a medicine that 
will cure a sore so that it will itch no more. The Dhamma, 
the Sayadaw had said, was that medicine ; whoever took 
it would be cured of his disease for ever. Never again 
would he be tormented with the itching fever called 
Life. 

‘The sorrow then that he personally had felt for Ma 
Lat’s death is—so the man thought—all the sorrow that 
other men had felt for the loss of their Ma Lats, was just 
the big wound of the world, for which the Lord Buddha 
alone had found a cure. He must take that medicine 
and be cured of his present sorrow, indeed, of all sorrows. 
Already he felt a little better in just thinking of the cure. 
How would it be if he actually took the medicine ? 
Would he not be wholly cured never to feel sorrow 
again? How, if he always bore in mind that it was not 
he alone but everybody in the wide world who suffered ? 
How if he lived the life of those who meditated always 
on this fact, who try ever to remember it? How if he 
became a hpoongyt with the intention of steadily setting 
himself to turn his mind away from the things that bring 
pain to men; the things they cleave and cling to as he 
had clung to Ma Lat ? 

“ As dawn broke over the jungle, while the morning 
mists still lay over the rice-fields, he made his way to the 
nearest place where the hkpoongyis lived and asked to be 
made one of their number. At first they were alarmed 
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at the wild, worn face of the man, with the torn and 
dirty clothes. But when they had given him food and 
conversed with him awhile, they realised that he was not 
mad. Therefore they had compassion on him, and 
admitted him to the Order of the Buddha, to be one of 
themselves. With the hAfoongyis this man still lives. 
His old pain is stilled ; he takes care to do nothing that 
will cause new pain to arise. He never tries to forget, 
he always tries to remember that there is pain in the 
world ; and that it is cleaving to things that brings pain ; 
for whosoever ceases from clinging to the things of the 
world for him pain also ceases.” 

‘The old monk was silent. Lifting his eyes that had 
been fixed on the floor while he spoke, he gazed into 
Maung Hmyin’s face with a grave look that was yet 
perfectly serene. 

Maung Hmyin returned the look with something of 
wonder in his dark eyes. 

‘¢T think, reverend sir,’’ he ventured, “I think—that 
this man you have told me about—is none other than 
yourself.” 

“That man was I,” said the old monk, his eyes full of 
the peace which passes understanding. 
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Che Secret of Zen 


I. 


* Silence is the power of nature; it is the true state in which to 
perfect one’s existence.”—Yonk NoGucni. 


In the days of the Tokugawa period, when Hakuin 
the famous Zen’ teacher lived, from whom the history 
of modern Japanese Zen dates, there also lived a 
Buddhist who devoted his whole life to the practice of 
Nembutsw. He spent his time invoking the name of the 
Buddha and had no other thought but the infinite 
Buddha. Finally, he entered into a samadhi, in fact his 
mental eye was opened, and he perceived the Buddha in 
all his infinity. He was not, however, sure of his own 
illumination, and wanted to have his revelation endorsed 
by a true teacher. Having heard of Hakuin, therefore, 
he told him of his experience. Hakuin perceived at once 
that his aspirant was no ordinary Buddhist and wishing 
to see how far his spiritual experience had enlightened 
him, he abruptly asked him : 

“What is your age ?'” 

The man answered, “My age is the same as 
Amida’s.” 

The first question was followed by another : ‘* What is 
the age of Amida then ?” 

The answer was: ‘“ His age is the same as mine.” 

Hakuin did not lose a minute in putting yet another 
question : ‘“‘ Where is that Amida at this very moment ? ” 
The man silently stretched his right hand forward : 

“ Here teacher ; here is Amida at this moment.”’ 


# * _ % # 


1 Zen = sitting in abstraction. 
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IT. 


The founder of Feshu—Ippen Shonin—used to be 
instructed in Zen (Dhyana Sect) by Hoto Kokshi, of 
Ura, Kishu Province. This was before he founded his 
own sect which teaches a salvation. reached through the 
enlightenment of the Buddha. 

When he was once asked by his Zen teacher as to the 
fundamental principle of Zen, he presented it as follows : 


“As 1 invoke the Buddha's name, 
Netther the Buddha nor I 
Remain in consciousness ; 

But only the voice repeating : 
Namu Amida Butsu.” 


When the teacher heard this, he said :‘‘ Nay, brother, 
you have not yet fully sounded the depths of our philo- 
sophy.” So the Shonin returned and pursued his 
meditation. | | 

At length, he came again to the teacher, and said :— 


“ AsI invoke the Buddha's name, 
There 1s no consciousness 
Of the Buddha or of myself : 
Namu Amida Butsu, 
Namu Amida Butsu.” 


Then was the teacher glad, and clapping his hands, 
exclaimed : “ Now, O brother, now indeed you have it.”’ 
Thus gave he him the credit of having —— sounded 
the depth of the Zen philosophy. 


Translated from the Fapanese by 


| BEaTRICE Bivva SUZUKI. 
Toxyo, 
JAPAN. 
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Merit-Raking from the Siamese 
Point of View 


“Merit” is the rendering into English of the Pal: 
word Pua, which means a power acquired as the result 
of having done some good things to others in time past. 
When you put a penny in the alms box, you are making 
merit. As he drops in the money, a Buddhist would say 
to himself: “ Thus I make merit; the same merit will 
show itself tome in the future.” To every act of merit 
there is a reflex action. This reflex action is the acquire- 
ment of merit. First you make merit; then you gain 
merit. High birth, high position, wealth and happiness 
are some forms of the latter. Therefore, the aim of every 
Buddhist is to make as much merit as possible, so that 
his state of happiness may be raised higher and higher as 
the cycle of his lives goes on, until he at length attains 
the zenith, Nibbana. 

The Siamese are one of the happiest races on earth, 
which is not at all surprising as they are Buddhists. All 
religious observances and ceremonies in Siam, cremations 
included, are regarded as festivals. 

My idea is to endeavour to give you an idea of merit- 
making as practised in Siam. Apart from lesser deeds 
of merit which Buddhists make, or ought to make, every 
day of their lives, merit is also made on a large scale 
during public religious festivals, in which every man and 
woman, from the members of the Royal family to the 
‘meanest subject, joins. There are also a few merit-making 
ceremonies reserved for the King, the Queen, and the 
Crown Prince alone; added to these there are private 
religious functions performed by individuals. 

On summer afternoons, people making their way 
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towards the nearest Wat’ stop to buy flowers, candles and 
scented sandal-wood sticks to take with them. When 
they arrive at the temple, they are welcomed by poor 
beggars who sit on the stairs, each one holding a small 
tin can. By putting an offering in this, the rich find an 
opportunity to make merit. It is interesting to note that 
outside the Wat, merit-makers pause to take off their 
slippers, for they must not enter the building with such 
things on. In the olden time, before the custom of wearing 
shoes and slippers, visitors to the temples were made to 
wash their feet well before entering, a necessary pre- 
caution considering that the floor was meant for people to 
sit upon. Even nowadays, no chairs are used except 
one, for the preacher. 

While a member of the Brotherhood of the Buddha 
reads a portion of the Tripitaka, each person in the con- 
gregation shows respect by bringing the palms of his 
hands to his forehead, sitting as erect as possible. People 
in a Wat do not squat, but sit with their feet together as 
long as they are able to remain in one position. 

From the beginning of July to the end of September 
is a period of self-denial—the Buddhists’ Lent. This 
is the time for Buddhists to devote themselves to the 
Study and practice of religious affairs. Young men of 
twenty to twenty-one enter the priesthood and remain 
there until the end of Lent. Their object is to tem- 
porarily give up worldly matters, so that they may resign 
themselves to the study of Buddha’s teaching and methods. 
A son, in becoming a monk, acquires merit ; parents, by 
allowing their son to do so, share the merit thus made. 

The most popular of ceremonies is the Thor Khrathin, 
or Thor Prapa, which means literally, the laying down of 
the holy cloth or the presentation of the monastic robes. 
It begins with the second half of the eleventh lunar month, 
or about October, and continues until the following full 
moon. The time of year so chosen probably has some 
connection with the month when the rivers and canals are 
swollen after the season of abundant rainfall, as the robes 


1 Temple. 
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are carried to the monasteries which lie chiefly on the 
sides of the canals. 

Thor Khrathin is the term used when the ceremony is 
performed by the King, the Queen, the Crown Prince, or 
a royal representative ; Thor Prapa is the same kind of 
ceremony, carried out by ordinary subjects. _ 

Kings of former reigns used to consider this mode of 
merit-making of great importance, and proceeded to the 
temple in state. The King himself, resplendent with 
gold, was carried on a palanquin by four men attended 
by his personal followers and retinue. Blue-clad lictors 
walked in Indian file on either side, each man carrying 
a bundle of canes with which he chastised any person 
in the crowd who dared raise his head or move from 
the prostrate position demanded by the presence of 
Royalty. 

Nowadays things are different. The King goes to the 
temple in his motor, followed by a few attendants. 
Having made obeisance on entering, His Majesty goes up 
to the altar and lays a set of yellow robes upon it ; then 
he lights with a taper four candles and five incense 
sticks. He bows to the priests present, and makes the 
profession of Faith: “I honour the Buddha ; I honour the 
Law; I honour the Brotherhood ;” afterwards he renews 
his vows to avoid the deadly sins. 

The yellow robes are then duly presented by the King 
with his own hands to the monks of the temple. 
Alms during religious ceremonies are freely distributed 
to the poor. 

To make a pilgrimage to old sanctuaries on sacred 
hills, is considered an important mode of making merit. 
There are three sacred hills in Siam, called respectively 
Pra-Bat, Pra-Tau, and Pra-Pratom. Of these Pra-Bai 
is the most popular, for the simple reason that it is the 
most convenient to ascend. Pra-Bat simply means the 
“foot-print.” On the top of this hill is a depression in 
the form of a large-sized foot, about eighteen inches deep 
and four and a half feet long which tradition says was 
the foot-print of the Lord Buddha. 
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Naturally the Siamese of to-day disbelieve such a 
nonsensical tradition, because the Lord Buddha never 
set his foot anywhere in Siam, nor was it ever recorded 
that he suffered from a swollen foot. People, however, 
still make an annual pilgrimage to the Pra-Bat Hill, to 
meditate beside the foot-print which has for many years 
been sheltered in ashrine. The origin of the foot-print 
is unknown, nor do any Siamese philosophers take the 
trouble to investigate the case, thinking the cause of 
little import; nevertheless, the foot-print serves as a 
help in bringing the people’s thoughts always in contact 
with the Lord Buddha. The hunter who discovered 
this foot-print stated that it was marked by various signs 
characteristic of the foot of the Buddha. Personally, I 
have no doubt that this foot-print must have been carved 
by some lonely inhabitant of the wilderness. 

The Siamese of the early period were very clever at 
moulding colossal statues, generally of the Buddha. His 
Law had to be represented somewhere on the statues, 
and the artists used the soles of both feet for this purpose. 
On the centre of the sole is the Chakra or Wheel of the 
Law, which is the emblem of the Circle of Transmigra- 
tion and also the means of exterminating sin. Around 
the Chakra are one hundred and eight other figures, 
amongst which are the crystal spear, a female figure, the 
flower Phutson, a jewel and a standard. 3 

There is still one of these statues in the precincts of 
a temple called Wat Bhott. It is a reclining Buddha, 
and is, if I remember rightly, about fifteen yards in length. 
After it had been placed in position, it was walled and 
roofed in. But the statue occupies so much space that 
it has left a very small passage within, so small indeed, 
that no photographer has yet been able to focus the 
whole of the statue in his camera. | 
_ Similar to the Pra-Bat is an artificial hill called the 
Golden Net right in Bangkok, the capital itself. Here 
are preserved certain bones of the Lord Buddha, 
which constitute all the large bones of the Teacher’s 
sacred body. Most of you probably know that, after the 

20—-2 
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cremation of the body of the Buddha, his bones were dis- 
tributed to all the chief Buddhist countries in the world. 
Further India was then divided into a great number of 
small kingdoms ; of these nearly all now form one king- 
dom, the Siam of to-day, and hence the sacred bones 
were brought there and honoured by being placed in a 
shrine on the top of the Golden Net. Hither the people 
come once a year to worship the relics. 

A quaint form of merit-making is to construct little 
hillocks of sand in the precincts of a Wat. A great 
quantity of sand iscarried by the merit-makers to the merit- 
making ground, an open space on which little hillocks 
are to be constructed. The construction is quite easy. 
It is simply throwing sand down on the spot, then 
moistening it with a little water to make it compact. The 
sand is made into tiny pyramids from a few inches to two 
or three feet in height, according to the fancy of the 
makers. Some may take thetrouble to make the whole look 
nice by adding ramparts all around the pyramids. Others 
with the taste of an architect would make the most of 
the opportunity by constructing models of Wa, monas- 
tery or shrine. Many parties are engaged in such work, 
so simple that it can be performed by a child, and which 
indeed, is a great pastime for the little ones who 
have come to make merit with their parents. When 
each hillock is finished, some burning sandal-wood 
sticks and candles are fixed in the sand as a sign of 
worship. 

I have often noticed curious Westerners looking on such 
acts of merit-making with a contemptuous smile, despising 
them as altogether childish. Of course, the whole thing 
does appear childish, but the object of it is not. In the 
morning the ground is damp or even muddy ; in the 
afternoon it iscovered with sand; and the owner, 2.¢., 
the abbot of the Wat, has had no need to go to any 
expense in order to cover the wet soil with sand. 

Old is the custom of Lo: Kratong or the floating and 
launching of little rafts or boats, in which the owners 
have placed some sandal-wood sticks, candles and flowers. 
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Having lighted the sticks and candles they float the 
vessels on the water, allowing them to drift down the 
canals or rivers. This is done on one particular night in 
the year ; consequently the rivers and canals throughout 
the capitals become studded with lights. The little vessels 
are supposed to carry away all evils, the evils being 
eventually drowned in the deep waters. 

This is a very strange custom for a Buddhist to 
practise. Beyond easing the minds of a few sinners, | 
believe it can do no good. It is comparable to the belief 
of the Hindu bathers in the Ganges, that sin can be 
washed away. The origin of this custom is doubtful, 
but it is most improbable that it could be Buddhistic, 
though practised by certain uneducated Buddhist people 
in Siam. | 

Sad is the prospect of death, and the death of a dear 
friend or relative brings sorrow. Death is inevitable, 
but sorrow comes not, if the mind is so trained as to be 
unassailable by such a cause. The body dies, but the 
Vinyanna, an imperceptible yet conscious power, is 
reborn in a new body. Why should one grieve for the 
dead, knowing that grief cannot make the dead arise? 
Why should one grieve, knowing that grief can only do 
harm to the mind ? It is the mind that is responsible for 
its own regard for pain, grief, sorrow, and harmful 
external impulses. The Buddhist trains his mind in such 
a manner as to mitigate these as well as he can. If he 
can so train his mind that it no longer responds to such 
pangs, Buddhahood is attained. This is how the Siamese 
look at death. 

Now you would perhaps be pleased to hear something 
about a Siamese funeral. I shall not, however, describe 
the funeral in detail, for we should depart too far from 
our present subject. It is only the merit-making part of 
it that I shall endeavour to speak of. Alms to the poor 
and presents to the monks are, here again, the chief 
characteristic. One method of almsgiving is to put silver 
coins into lemons or lime fruits. These are scattered 
from a height on to the heads of the crowds below; 
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thus in the scramble which follows great amusement is 
provided for the crowd. 

Side-shows also form a part of the funeral. A Punch 
and Judy show, a miniature theatre, a screen play or 
a cinema and fireworks are usual entertainments at a 
cremation ceremony. These provide free amusement 
for the public, and are considered good forms of merit- 
making. 

Some people might look upon such entertainments as 
devices to overcome the sad aspect of the proceedings ; 
but, whether it is or no, the actual purport is merit-making. 
It also shows the character of the Siamese people, who 
always look upon the bright side of things. Though a 
funeral procession is made up of black and white, the 
black and white does not seem to have a sombre effect ; 
though there may be some sad faces, naturally among 
the nearest relatives of the dead, yet on the whole the 
procession looks bright, and a dead march has never 
yet been played on such an occasion. 

All manners of merit-making such as I have mentioned 
above, are costly, and naturally performed by well-to-do 
people. You will probably wonder how the poor people 
can move along on the Path. But Buddha said: 
‘‘ a beggar’s penny has the same value as all a millionatre’s 
wealth.” In giving away his penny with a certain good 
purpose, the beggar has done, and will gain, the same 
amount of merit as a millionaire who gives of his abun- 
dance. Besides, to make merit does not always mean 
money. The poor can help as well as the rich in merit- 
making objects by applying themselves to manual labour ; 
for instance, when a statue of the Buddha has been 
made at the expense of a rich man, people desirous of 
making some merit come and assist in placing the huge 
statue in position. A physically weak man may also 
acquire some merit, if he is with his heart and soul in 
that union of strength—that is, if he would have assisted 
in removing the statue, had he not been prevented by 
his bad condition of health. This feeling comes 
from within, and there is. no need for his fellow 
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creatures to judge whether the feeling is a genuine one 
or not. | 

Thus every one can make some merit. Those in the 
lower station of life regard those in the higher as people 
who have made a large amount of merit in their former 
life or lives; but they also know that they themselves 
can reach the same in a time to come. Consequently 
after thousands of generations of births and rebirths, all 
Buddhists should attain higher positions; but, unfor- 
tunately, life is so complicated: those born surrounded 
with luxuries sometimes forget their fellow creatures, 
and by the lack of feeling and consideration for others, 
they stop still on the great Path, or retrace their steps 
downwards. 

Public festivals and religious ceremonies have done 
much to remind the people of this possible fallacy and to 
be always knocking at the door of the heart, clamouring 
for the admittance of sympathy and love. When once 
the door is ajar, it can be closed with difficulty, for there 
is now a continuous traffic of merit-making coming and 
going through it. 

Merit-making is only {the consequence of sympathy. 
This sense is cultivated from the first when the brain is 
strong enough to think. It is therefore not surprising to 
find sympathy as a strong element in society. Different 
classes of people in Siam are bound heart to heart by 
this element, and never indeed has existed in any country 
of the West a tie so strong. Though they do make 
merit in Western countries, they do not consider it as a 
duty, to neglect which would bring their own persons 
down to a level even lower than that of the ferocious 
animals. The Siamese think it their duty to make merit ; 
a duty which they are called upon to fulfil. 

Existence of strong sympathy being known, it is easy 
to see friendship spread in Siamese society, regardless 
of class. A mistress often takes her maid-servant with 
her toa theatre or a concert. When there she joins her 
friend, and her maid joins her friend’s maid. Mistresses 
and maids walk together: in the street, a sight not often | 
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seen in the West. The servants do not pretend to be 
their mistresses’ equal, but always observe certain marks 
of inferiority. Such is the tie between the lower and the 
middle class. More so is that between the middle and 
upper classes. In fact, by reason of their education, they 
are almost equal. 

Starvation is unknown in Siam. It is true that the 
reason is cheap living ; but that is not all: it is merit- 
making that has done much to make starvation impos- 
sible, and the generous heart, the hand ready to bestow is 
chief of all. 

It is very sad to me to read sometimes in the daily 
papers of suicides committed in England. Had these poor 
death-seekers had their minds trained like Buddhists, they 
would not have committed such horrible crime, for 
crime it is. Does not the Buddha say: “ Do not kill,” 
adding, “even your own self”? By doing so, the poor 
suicide has walked back many steps towards the starting 
point of the Path and Nibbana is to him hardly 
visible. 7 

Nar SyNn. 
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Reviews and Dotices 


Buppuist Cuina. By R. F. Jounston. John Murray. 15s. net. 

Mr. Jounstron, whose works are well known to students of 
Buddhism, opens his new book, Buddhsst China, with an account of 
the three religions of China, of which Confucianism is rather an 
ethico-political than a religious cult. It is under Confucianism that 
ancestor worship has grown and prospered. Taoism appears 
unlikely to survive under the disintegrating forces of Western 
civilisation, while Buddhism, because of the great part it has 
played for many centuries in directing the main currents of Chinese 
literature and social life, cannot fail to exercise again an immense 
influence on Chinese thought, once it is freed from some of the 
grosser forms of superstition which have crept in and done it so 
much harm. 

The author describes how Chinese Buddhism has drawn its 
doctrines from many sources, from many schools of religious and 
philosophic thought in India, Central Asia, and Persia. He traces 
the progress of Buddhism under Asoka and Kaniska. He conducts 
us on pilgrimages to some of those great monasteries which are the 
strongholds of the Buddhist influence among the Chinese people, 
where on the mountain slope one can listen to the deep soft note of 
the temple bell and see a little way into the secret of the intense 
love of the poets and painters of China for rock-throned pagoda and 
forest-guarded hermitage where the wild animals come without fear 
to share food or shelter with the members of the Order of The 
Buddha. 

The question of the Buddhist doctrine with regard to Nirvana, 
the continuance of personality and ethics are discussed in Buddhsst 
China by the author in an interesting and illuminating manner, 
while the text is enlivened by legends and illustrated with many 
excellent photographs. Buddhsst China is a valuable contribution 
to the study of comparative religions, written as it is by an expert 
on the origins and evolution of the various schools of Buddhist 
teaching in China and on the important work which has been done 
during the last ten years by the small group of Chinese scholars 
interested in the preservation of Buddhist literature. 


Tue Arts aND CraFrs oF INDIA AND CgyLon. By ANANDA 
CoomaraswaMy, D.Sc. T.N. Foulis. 6s. net. 

Dividing his work into two portions, Dr. Coomaraswamy 

separates Buddhist from Mohammedan art after a fashion which 
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must prove very helpful to the student of so deeply interesting a 
subject. The volume contains one hundred and twenty-five 
reproductions of good photographs, forming a complete work, that, 
with the aid of European collections, will greatly help the lover of 
Oriental arts and supply him with information on the more serious 
side of Eastern symbolic designs. 


ASIA AT THE Door. By Kyosu1 K. Kawaxami. Revell, Edin- 
burgh. 6s. net. 

In Asta at the Door Mr. Kawakami, among many interesting 
statements, tells how Japanese emigrants are followed abroad by 
Buddhist missionaries. In Vancouver, Seattle, Portland, Fresno 
and Los Angeles, Buddhists, it seems, have established head- 
quarters, places used both as temples of meditation and as 
dormitories for Japanese young men. In San Francisco the 
Buddhists have ambitious plans for proselytising. The author of 
Asia at the Door, in concluding the volume, assures his readers that 
there is very little danger of the Eastern races making any attempt 
to absorb Europe, war being against Buddhist principle. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


In the Vedic Magazine, Shrawan-Pandit Ganya Prasad, M.A., 
gives an account of a visit to Rummin Devi, the birthplace of 
Gautama Buddha. | 

Prince Gautama, he says, was not born at Kapila Vastu, the 
capital of the kingdom over which his father, King Suddhodana 
ruled. Pals books treating of the life of the Buddha have it that 
when the time of Queen Mahamaya Devi's confinement drew near 
she felt a strong desire to visit her kinsfolk in the city of Devahada 
and accordingly set out for that place. On the journey thither, 
near a village called Lumbini, she gave birth to the future Buddha. 
This spot was afterwards visited by the great Buddhist Emperor 
Asoka, who erected a stone pillar, surmounted at the top with the 
figure of a horse, to mark a place which is the most sacred in the 
Buddhist world. Two famous Chinese pilgrims, Fa Hien and 
Hiun Thsang, after their visit to this shrine left a full account of it 
as it existed in the fifth and seventh centuries respectively. For 
the last twelve centuries the place has been lying mostly in a heap 
of ruins, though about twenty years ago a local Sadhu picked up 
the fragments of Maya Devi’s statue and built a small temple over it. 
In April, last year, a party of friends started from Gorakpur on a 
pilgrimage to this sacred shrine. They found the place a heap of 
ruins, the only structure being the temple before referred to. It. is 
a very small, low-roofed building in which the statue of Maya Levi 
rests in a half-mutilated condition. Outside the temple there are 
lying some other broken images, evidently picked up from the ruins. 
Behind it stands the lower portion of the Asoka pillar with an 
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inscription, which being translated by Pandit Ganya Prasad runs 
thus :— 

King Piwyadass, beloved of the gods, having been anointed 20 years, came 
himself and worshtpped saying: “‘Heve Buddha Sayamuns was born.” 
And he caused to be made a stone capitol vepresenting a horse; and he 
caused thes stone pillar to be erected. Because here was the Blessed One 
born the usllage Lummuns has been made free from taxes and a recipient of 
wealth. | 

Just in front of the temple the local worshippers of Durga have 
made an altar for sacrificing goats, This is owing to the fact that 
when the statue of Maya Devi was picked up it was mistaken for 
an image of the goddess Durga, who delights in the sacrifice of 
goats. It is a sad thought that the sanctuary of the birth of the 
Enlightened One should be defiled by animal sacrifices which were 
an abomination to Him, to whom the precept not to take life was 
indeed sacred. 

The shrine is overgrown with prickly shrubs; there is no one to 
look after it. In British India, at Benares and other places, 
Buddhist ruins have been excavated and restored for the use of 
faithful Buddhists. But at Rummin Devi, which as the real birth- 
place of the Great Teacher may be regarded as more important 
than any other sacred Buddhist spot, the ruins are still unexplored. 
Every winter pilgrims come from Burmah, Siam, Ceylon; from 
China and Japan, to pay respect to the birthplace of the Buddha. 
The Dalai Lama of Tibet visited the spot in 1911. Would it be too 
much to ask the Nepaul authorities to restore some sort of order to 
the birthplace of the most celebrated man of India within historic 
times, a man whose name is reverenced by countless thousands ? 

We have been kindly presented with a copy of a new publication, 
The Herald of the Stay, edited by J. Krishnamurti. Among its 
interesting contents is an article by Mr. Claud Bragdon entitled 
“The Religion of the Buddha.” The author makes some pertinent 
remarks on the prevalent and popular conception that Buddhism is 
pre-eminently a religion of pessimism and that Nérvdaa is a condition 
of cessation, of extinction. 

‘‘ This,” says Mr. Bragdon, “is one of those half truths which are 
sometimes more misleading than utter error. Every religion worthy 
of the name is a religion of pessimism from the standpoint of the 
carnal, self-centred man, since it inexorably prescribes the conquest 
of the fleshy nature, the immolation of the lower self. But no 
religion can be properly called pessimistic which recognises through- 
out the universe an unceasing struggle upwards out of darkness 
into light, out of fetters into freedom, the triumph of knowledge 
over ignorance and the working out on a stupendous scale of a 
Universal Law of Righteousness. Nivana is the cessation, not of 
essential being, but of the illusory, personal sense-life which obscures 
essential being as vapours obscure the sun.” 
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The Crucsble, June number, contains in “ Woman's Education tn 
Indta”’ a powerful plea for the enlightenment of the woman of India, 
an enlightenment by which she, as the mother of children, will be 
better mentally equipped for her noble duties. The magazine's 
concluding article is an admirable explanation of the Montesson 
System of Education. Explanation is given that in this system a 
dogmatic attitude on the part of the teacher is strongly objected to ; 
the child’s love for rational activity is encouraged ; he is taught to 
do things for himself; to overcome his own difficulties, aided only 
by judicious sympathy on the part of his teacher. 

The Open Court (June number) is, as usual, a feast of reason. 
Among its contents are: ‘‘ Memorses of Montenegro,’ by Marie Marsh, 
splendidly illustrated with photographs by the author; ‘“ The 
Survival of Personaisty,” by Charles Chase, who here discusses the 
age-old question, ‘‘If a man die, shall he live again?” “ Mystscssm 
and Immortalsty,” by Paul Carus, who holds the opinion that there 
is deep truth in man’s conviction of the indestructibility of his 
inmost being. ‘“ We feel,” he says, ‘that life does not begin with 
birth, does not end with death, but has a significance beyond the 
span of our individual existence.”” Added to the above, The Open 
Court contains a scholarly article by M. Jourdain entitled “ The 
Boldest of the English Phslosophers—the Third Earl of Shaftesbury” ; 
and one by F. W. Orde Ward, “‘ Now Omnis Morsar,” dealing with 
the probabilities of an after life. 

The Hindustan Revtew contains articles which, as usual, are of 
especial value from a political and philosophical point of view; 
take for instance that by Dr. Prabhu Dutt Shastri, I.E.S., on: 
Plato and Shankara wherein an able comparative study is made of 
the philosophical systems of Plato the Greek and Shankara the 
Indian ; or again the paper on “ Economics and Soctal Reforms,” where 
Sardar Kibe Saheb, M.A., deals skilfully with a vital political 
problem. 

Journals received orth thanks sence our last issue.—The Open Court 
(monthly); The Mahabodhs Journal (monthly); The Crucsble; The 
Vedic Magazine (monthly); Bulletin de L’Ecole Francaise D'’Extréme- 
Orient ; The Hindustan Review ; The Hevald of the Star; The Jagajjyots 
(in Bengali); The Monsst. 


Rotes and Rews 


Erratum.—In the July number of the Buddhist Review, the M.SS. 
of the article entitled ‘The Reflections of a Thoughtful Buddhsst,” 
appeared by printer’s error under the name “ Anagarika Dhar- 
mapala.” The author is Mr. Frank E. Balls. 


War !—As we go to press most of the countries of Europe are 
involved in a terrible war. However just the cause, Buddhists, in 
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particular, will regret the fact. The law of the Buddha is against 
war—war of any kind at all. Tokillis wrong. The Buddha was the 
preacher of the Great Peace, and no follower of his has ever fought 
in the name of his faith. 


Tue GRANDSON OF THE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA AS A BUDDHIST 
Monx.—It will interest our readers to know that there is in Ceylon 
at the present time a Buddhist monk who is a grandson of the 
Emperor Francis Josephof Austria, his mother having been a daughter 
of Austria’s reigning monarch. The young bhskkhus is very reticent 
about his parentage. Having taken leave of the world, having 
donned the yellow robe, he has cut himself adrift from all human 
ties. A university professor, popular among his co-religionists, he 
was but recently admitted to the Order of the Yellow Robe. 
Together with several other European bhikkhus he lives in an ideal 
spot near Dodanduwa, known as the Polgasduwa, an island in the 
centre of a beautiful lake. 


Tue ZEN TEMPLE oF SILENCE.—Touching on the two little 
sketches in this number of the Review entitled, ‘‘ The Secret of 
Zen,” it may interest our readers to know that The Quest 
contains a characteristic account by Yoné Noguchi, the Japanese 
poet, of his visit to the Zen Temple of Silence, Zoroki-an. 
The Zen, or religion of Silence, was founded by Dharuma, a 
Hindu monk, who, it is stated, sat still in meditation for nine long 
years before he arose with his religion. “In truth,” Noguchi 
writes, “ zazsen, or stiting in abstractson, ts the way to concentrate and 
intensify one’s mind so that st will never be alarmed, even amid the crash 
of thunder, or at the sight of mountains falling before your eyes. . . . Then 
ull your mind grow snto stlence as Buddha on the lotus flower—how ‘pure 
the silence of that flower—floating on the peaceful bosom of the Universe, 
pure from all the sense of life and death ; self and nature being perfectly at 
ome. Silence ts the power of nature; st ts the true state in which to 
pevfeet one’s exsstence. It ss non-action—whsch does not mean inactivity.” 


“BuppHa AND His Sayinecs.”—A volume by Pundit Shyam — 
Shankar entitled “ Buddha and Hiss Sayings,” with notes on Re- 
incarnation, Karma, Nirvana, and the Indian System of Philosophy, 
is announced by Francis Griffiths & Co. The same author is 
preparing a volume to be called “The Wst and Wssdom of Indta,” 
which will be a collection of Indian folk tales. 


MALLIKA SANTHAGARA.—The Maha-Bodhi Journal (June number) 
contains an excellent picture of the Mallika Santhagara, the 
Buddhist Assembly Hall, which is the gift of the Anagarika H. 
Dharmapala. The formal opening of the hall took place after 
almsgiving to 500 monks, according to Aryan customs. A free 
hospital is now open in connection with this Buddhist place of 
assembly. At a conference of the leading Sinhalese Ayurvedic 
medical practitioners and the lay public, with Mr. D. B. Jayatilaka 
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in the chair, Mr. E. Hewavitarne announced that the hospital was 
founded by the Anagarika H. Dharmapala, and that Mrs. T. R. 
Foster, of Honolulu, had generously donated Rs. 60,000 for the 
maintenance of the hospital. This hospital has a resident Sinhalese 
medical practitioner and a dispensary. There is an out-patient and 
in-patient department, and the consulting staff include, besides the 
general practitioners, an eye specialist and a fracture specialist. 


In Korga.—The Anagarika Dharmapala, during his visit to the 
East last year, presented a sacred relic of the Lord Buddha to the 
followers of his religion in Korea. There is no doubt that his visit 
added a powerful impetus to the revival of Buddhist activities in 
Korea. A new temple is to be built at Seoul to enshrine this relic 
of the Buddha. 


At Dopanpuwa.—On June 13th two Samanera monks, German 


by nationality, were ordained, and on the same occasion two young 


men from Tibet donned the yellow robe of the order of the Buddha. 
Two wealthy Germans also, by taking Panss! (the precepts) became 
converts to Buddhism. Bhskkhu Nanatiloka is most energetic in 
carrying on the work of educating the Rodiyas, the despised class in 
Ceylon. 


From SiamM.—According to a Frankfort paper the Government of 
Siam has placed a sum of 3,000 marks at the disposal of the town of 
Homburg for the decoration of the Buddhist Temple presented to 
that place by the late King Chulalongkorn. The Siamese Consul at 
Munich, Nai Lotz, has secured 4,700 marks for the same purpose. 
Buddhists in Germany have accepted the gifts with gratitude, and 
have voted a further 3,000 marks towards a good cause. It is to be 
hoped the present war will not stop the work in hand. 

A correspondent in Siam sends me the information that a statue 
of the Buddha in the attitude of preaching his first sermon was cast 
by order of the present King of Siam during his residence at Sanam 
Chandra Park. His Majesty then commanded a ceremony of con- 
secration, which took place recently and was conducted by Phya 
Brahama Muni, Lord Patriarch of Nagor Jaisri Cirell and fourteen 
bhskkhus. After the consecration the celebrants received food and the 
customary gifts from the King’s hand. 


‘SIs BuDDHISM A POSITIVE OR A NEgGATIVE RELIGION? ”’—Late 
in June, Mr. Stanley Jast, the popular Director of the Croydon 
Public Libraries, gave at Brighton a deeply interesting lecture, 
taking for his subject, “Js Buddhism a Positive or a Negative 
Religion 2?” 

Mr. Jast.answered this oft-repeated query with an emphatic 
affirmative, declaring that Buddhism is of all faiths the most 
definitely positive, for it declares the existence of, and teaches the 
way to, Nivudna, the supreme goal, the peace that passeth under- 
standing. 
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The lecturer pointed out that there are some passages in the 
Buddhist Scriptures which, understood in their most literal meaning, 
might be interpreted as signifying that Nsrvdna is the extinction of 
all consciousness ; but he maintained that there are scores of other 
sayings which refuse to be so interpreted. Any reasonable ex- 
planation of Nirvana must, of course, cover ali passages in the sacred 
books and those in which Nirvana is described by the most positive 
symbolism are literally too numerous to mention. “One may 
take, for instance,” he said, “the passage in the Dhammapada which 
runs: ‘ Nirvdna, the destruction of decay and death ts the matchless ssland 
for those who stand in the middle of the water.’"" This serves to prove 
that the only extinction in Nsvvdna is the extinction of the phenomenal 
existence, of illusion, of that which is subject to change and which 
is therefore unreal; for nothing that changes can be absolutely 
real. 


Buppuist Hymns.——A Buddhist monk in California has been 
adapting some well known Christian hymns to suit the religion of the 
Enlightened One, and is making use of them in the religious services 
he conducts in that country. Here is an example, adapted from the 
hymn “O / For a Thousand Tongues to Sing” :— 

“ Buddha! The name that kills our fears ; 
That bids our sorrows cease ; 
*Tis music in the listener’s ears ; 
*Tis life, and health, and peace.” 
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